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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 


FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Mo. 937-— Vol. 62 
Registered at the General Post 
Office for Canadian Postaee 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty THe KiNG. 
Conductor: Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 


SATURDAY, MARCI 5, at 2.30 P.M. 








THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS -_ ELGarR 
MISS OLGA HALEY. 
MR. JOHN COATES. 
MR, FREDERICK RANALOW 
PRECEDED BY 
AT THE ABBEY GATE  -— - — STANFORD 


CONDUCTED BY THE COMPOSER 
(First time of performance.) 
MR. PLUNKET GREENE. 


GOOD FRIDAY, MARCI 25, At 2.30 P.M. 


MESSIAH - - --- - - 


MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 
MR. FRANK MULLINGS. 
MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 


HANDEL 





Full Chorus and Orchestra. 
At the Organ Mr. H. L. BaLrour. 
Stalls, tos. 6d.: Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s.; 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


MARCH 1 1921 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MA/JESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Waves, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syturasus A). 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries for 1 November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October feth, 1921. 

“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytvrasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June- 
July, October-November, and“March-April. Entries for the June-July 
Examinations close Wednesday, May 11th (Irish entries May 4th), 
1921. 

Written papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
“* School "’) can be obtained on application. Price 1s. per annual set, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Svilabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, 
may be obtained post-free from— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Telegrams: “ Associa, London." _ 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


4 2 R. lati 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzte, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 





As the Academy has been quite full for the past year, no intending 
Students whose names are not already on the waiting list can be 
admitted before September. 


CHAMBER CONCERT, Duke's Hall, Wednesday, March 2, at 3. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queen's Hall, Tuesday, March 15, 
at 3. 

FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, March 5 and 19, at 3. 


GORING THOMAS SCHOLARSHIP FOR COMPOSITION. 
Last day for entry, April 6. 


A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted 


J, A, CREIGHTON, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


uy, , Telegrams: Telephone : 
Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western." 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Str HuGH Aucen, M.A.. D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary: Georce A. Macmtccan, Esq., D. Litt. 


we MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on MONDAY, 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 

= -" a to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
ncil. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age 
~ gy and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Tar. 

' THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


ons, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


E 6 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED AND MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL ee _ LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, 
Sight-Singing, and Orchestra. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on applica’ion 

Owing to the large influx of new pupils, it is desirable that those 
wishing to enter for the Summer Term should make application 
without delay. 

Telephone Cent 4459. 

Telegrams: Euphonium Fleet, London. 

___H. SAXE WYNDHAM. Secretary. _ 


ROYAL 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir THomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apo-trH Bropsky. 





Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
imstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Dipl Regulati 
and Entry Forms, on application. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
Two BACH ORGAN RECITALS will be given 
by Mr. W. Wolstenholme, Mus. Bac., Oxon., at All Saints* 
Church, Norfolk Square, Paddington, W., on Saturdays, March 12th 








and 19th, at 3.30 p.m. 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INS’ ITUTE. | 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor... «.« Sir Epwarp Ecvaoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director ... «« GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.) 


SESSION 1920-1921. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 
December 153); WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); 


SUMMER TERM (April 11 to July 9). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 


Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FouNDED 1492. 
Principal: At an 3 el A.R.A.M. 


The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 


of Music. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 


Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 


Harmony, &c., and Opera. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 
LTD. 
91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
EXAMINATIONS 


Ix VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anp THEORY or MUSIC 


held in June and DecemBer 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1 
Branches: Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, 
and 117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 

Principal: T. H. YORKE-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 


Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examination in Music and Elocution, 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
Examination Syllabus apply to the 


» Princes | STREET, CavENDISH Sovare, W.r. 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrtetp Crescent, Pappincton, W.2 
Founder: Mr. James Bares. 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services. &c, Telephone Paddington 5990. _ _Sec., Artur G. BaTEes 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Governors: Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1491. 

158, Hottanp Park Avenue, Kensincton, W. 11. 
President: Tue Most Hon. THe Margvuis or ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination : 

Principal: J. H. Lewts, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc, Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sisrey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 





Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching. April, July, and December 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local! Secretaries reqnired for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Eloeution, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION : 


Dr. Horton Atttson, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.y 
Dr. 


F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGustus Howmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 
(Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

| The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 

Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held ip 

London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom ip 
APRIL. Last day of entry, March 8th. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
= December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mos, 

L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

1LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application, 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary, 
Telegrams: ‘* Supertonic, Reg. London."' Telephone: Central 387% 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI, 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 








President: Tue Rr. Rev. Brsxor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D. 
Dean or DuRHAM. 
Vice-Presidents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Barr., J.P. 

Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) - 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 


ASSOCIATE  (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE _ (L.1.G.C.M) 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 

May rath, 1921.--LECTURE: “ Reminiscences of Musicians I have 
met By Dr. T. J. Satwey, J.P., LL.D. 


COMPETITIONS, 1921. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANtTHem. Te Devw 
and EveninG SERVICE. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Dovstt 
Cuant, and Kyrie. 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (era/is) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


VOICE TRAINING. 

A Special Course ef TEN CORRESPOND ENCE 
LESSONS (under the name of the *‘ Simplex ” System), 
covering the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, 
concise, and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and 
Students alike. 


APPRECIATIONS. 


Dame Clara Butt: “1 consider the ‘Simplex’ System of Voice 
Training very sound.” 
Vadame Edna Thornton: “ F. xcellent and most helpful. I @ 


reco a... end the ‘Simplex’ System. 

Mr. Ben Da he ideas which comprise the ‘Simplex ' Systet 
of Voice Training are most excellent, and 1 certaialy think thet 
all who apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly 
benefit thereby."’ 

Vr. Norman Allin: “The Simplex’ System is undoubtedly nove 
interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound." 


For Terms, &c., address: Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac, 


clo oo For SYTH | Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
ee 





M E MO RY —Miss LILIAS MACKINNOS 

+ undertakes to develop Perfect Memon 
for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course { 
£3 3s. Address, 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 


—————— 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. | 
ae Pe | 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, CHRISTMAS, 


The following CANDIDATES were succe ssful: | 

SINGING.—As Teachers: Edward Norman C ampbell, Sydney | 

Thomas Cox, Horatio Davies, Martha Winifred Falkner, Roma | 
| 


1920. 


Ferguson, Eda Levin, Ada Rowlands-James, Peter Macgregor Roy, 
Thomas Russe, Isabella Agnes Spence. 


George Biggins, Ida Grace Bullivant, Doris 


As PERFORMERS: 
Maude Burr, Olive Gwendoline Bessie Coles, Winifred Susan Vivian 
Cook, Hilda Annie Cookson-Armitage, Madge Davies, Marjorie | 
Dormor, Percy Fearnley, Elsie Fismer, William Howard Fry, Mollie 
Mary Halse, Janet Williams Heywood, Elizabeth Jane Jelley, Percy 
Charles Judd, Dorothy Mona Kitchen, Gwiadys May Lumley, 
Elizabeth Mellor, Beatrice Mabel Mutch, Mary Nettleship, 


Sara Niay-Darroll, Dorothy E. Pattinson, Lily Penhorwood, Ida Nellie 


Powell, Emma Rees, Agnes Alethea Ridgeway, Irene Roe, Ada 
Elizabeth Mary Roebuck, Roy Denbeigh Russe ll, Maude M. * 
Thompson, David Glynne Walters, Frank Watts, Harold G. 


Woodhead, Phyllis Wright. 
Examiners: Henry Beauchamp, F 
J. Frederick Keel, Frederic King, Thomas Meux, 
\rthur Thompson, Mary T. Wilson. 
PIANOFORTE.—As Perrormers and 
Lambert, Jane Twizell. 
4s Teacners: Karlene 


Percival Driver, Edward Iles, | 
Charles Phillips, 


Olive Mabel 


| 

Apolline | 

| 

| 

TEACHERS: 


Ione Abendana, Vivia Yvonne Abendana, | 


Nellie Mina Neville Bell, Ethel Amy 


| 
luanita Adams, George Sabine Allen, Edith Grace Allnutt, Ethel | 
Mary Andrew, Beatrice Appelboom, Jessie Armstrong, William | 
lames Ball, Anma Jane Gwladys Ballam, Phyllis Mary Band, Phyllis | 
| 


Doreen Barnett, Phyllis Batley, 


Maud Brabner, Martha Bradbury, Marguerite Brierley, 








Cregan, 
Ternbull Davies, Ethel Dawes, Lilias Laidlaw Dykes, Katrina Agatha 
Egan, Dorothy Mary Elliot, Eileen Marian Fairclough, Gertrude Nora | 


Bennett, Olive 
Ethel Bett 4 Brittan, Agnes Victoria Britten, Doris Mary Brooks, | 
Mabel Buckingham, Edith Burke, Theodosia Mary Carter, Isobel | 
Wary (¢ bale stie, Dorothy Winifred Mona Church, Vida Connie | 
Coldwell, Winifred F. Cooke, Glenys Cooper-Evans, Mary Alice Clara 
Cornish, Sidney Louis Coveney, Eleanor Jane Craig, Blanche Mabel } 
: Violet Gertrude Cross, Madge L. P. Cunningham, Marjorie | 
| 
| 
| 








Farmer, Winifred Gladys Farmer, Elsie Fearnsides, Margaret I. | 
Fettes, Mildred Firth, Dorothy Forbes, Constance Foster, Frederica | 
I ranks, Barbara Nancie Frost, Horace Frederick Fulford, Evelyn | 
Nellie Gwendoline Fynn, Margaret Garner, Gertrude Garrett, | 
Wilhelmina Glover, Muriel Ellen Goodwill, Talman J. M. Gotb~, 
hn Charles Gough, Alexander Grant Gillespie, Frederick Greenall, | 
Surah Alice Griffiths, Elsie Victoria Hague, Mabel E. Hall, Susanna | 


phia Frances Imbert Hallett, Nellie Kendall Hardy, Lilian Harker, | 





Edith Louise Harrison, Sarah Aphra Carroll Hatton, Dorothy Frances | 
Hayes, Alice Barbara Grant Heelas, Margaret R. Heilbrun, Winifred 
4. M. Hegarty, Marjorie Henderson, Dorothy Maud Hersey, Lilian | 
Hickson, Kathleen Mary Hill, Eva Dorothy Hoare, Annie Holden, 
Margaret Cowen Holdich, Freda Hopwood, Doris Eleanor Hudson, | 
Edith Conyers Hunter, Gwendolen Mason Hutchinson, Amy Jackson, 
Elsie May Jacques, Irené Gwendoline James, Kathleen Agnes James, 
Anne Etheldreda Jefferies, Broxholm Ernest Johnson, Gwen Jones, | 
Sydney Jones, Margaret Evelyn Judd, Frederica West Kent, Marjorie | 
Gertrude Kent, Ivy Alice Kerswell, Dorothy Elizabeth Kimmins, | 
Elizabeth Farmer Lawton, Dorothy Leech, Mary Constance Leigh, 
Ray Levinson (Sept.), Marion Lodge, Jane Alice Montgomery 
ccallum, Dorothy Macmillan, Constance Mary Dudley MacBriar, 
Ma riel A. M: ason, Alfred Lane Matthews, Jenny Henry Mcllwraith, 
Kathleen Prideaux McIntosh, Betty Gilfillan Melville, Olga 
Mills, Faith Deacon Milsum, Maud Emily Mitchell, Hira Joyce | 
Monier-Williams, Gwendoline Morgan, Jenny Singleton M orris, | 
Margaret Clement Mullion, Nora Naismith, Evelyn Naylor, | 


Niay-Darroll, 
O'Feely, E. 


Letitia Noble, 
Kathleen Ostler, 


M. C. Nelson, Apolline Sara 


Hetty 
{vena Helen Norfor, Thomas George 


lice Minnie Padgham,* Ethel Mary Parr, Ida May Patching, 
Hilda Grace Payne, Granuaile Katherine Peyton, Iris Eleanor | 
Phillips-Peard, Harry Pickering, Dora Elizabeth Popplewell, | 


\udrey Sarah Powell, Clifford Price, Pattie Price, Walter Hedley 
Pybus, Lillian Alice Radcliffe, Irene Keightley Rankin, Helen Rea, 
Vernon Sydney Read, Rita Reuben, Esther Ross, Esta Rosetti, Phyllis 
Muriel Irene Royle, Amy de Rozario, Miriam Doris Sale, Madge 
Honor Sanderson, Olga Sawden, Dorothy Louise Schneider, Florence 
Sylvia Scott, Mabel Setter, Spencer Shaw, Rosa Marjorie Shepherd, | 
Helen Swan Porteous Sibbald, May Harvey Sinclair, Edith Shirtcliff, | 
Fred Owen Swawrfield, Aimée Jessie de Smidt. Constance Smith, Jessie | 
Mary Smith, Mabel Florence Smyth, Edna Snowden, Herbert Donald 
Sparrow, Marjorie Primrose Spinney, Muriel Ida Spragge, Harold 
Holloway Stamps, Evelyn Sharman, Ruth Sterland, Barbara Stewart, 
Marian Laura Stocker, Dorothy Margaret Stokes, Kathleen Valmai | 


Summers, Mildred A. G. Sumner, Margaret Tannian, Lucy Marjorie | 
Taylor, Arthur Eustace Temple, Mary Eunice Tench, Annie Constance 

Thomas, Susanna Gwenllian Boyd Thomas, Margaret Thomson, | 
Edith Tomlin, Jane Hamilton Trotter, Percy Purvis Turnbull, Eileen 

Twells, Constance Marie Vergette, James Samuel Wallace, Alice | 
Wareham, Gladys Elizabeth Wittick, Gladys Florence White, Elsie | 
Torrington Williams, Franziska Witt, Gloria Christobel Wood, | 


Dulcie Wyatt, Robert John Wyeth, Kathleen Yates. 
Ivy Bendle, Julia Louise 
Mabel Josephine Brown, Walter 
Davies, Augustus Davies-Adams, 
Mildred Harris, Anita Harrison, 
Thomas Marshall, 
Perman, Rita 
Freda 


As Perrormers: Ida Pauline Belbin, 
Grace Brenda Brodhurst, 
thomas Gaze Cooper, Marianne 
Cornelius Archibald Fisher, Eva 
Greta Pritchett Harrison, Cicely Wilmot Hoye, 
Margaret Francesca Beatrice Moorcroft, Hazel Maude 
Robertson, Arthur Spencer, Enid Spivey, Olga Mary Thomas, 
Irena We bb. 

Examiners : Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Beringer, Victor Booth, Ambrose 
Coviello. Harold Craxton, W. J. Kipps, Ernest Kiver, T. B. Knott, 
Herbert Late, Dora Matthay, Tobias Matthay, Hedwig McEwen, 
Frederick Moore, Claude Pollard, Chas. F. Reddie, Felix Swinstead, } 

1 


Percy Waller, Septimus Webbe, Cuthbert Whitemore. 


} Susanna Martin, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC continued. 
ORGAN.—John Edward Moore. 
Examiners: Stanley Marchant, Mus.D., 

Mus.D., Dunelin.; Reginald Steggall. 
VIOLIN.—As Teacueks: Mysie Muirhead, Violet Brown Pirret, 
Edwin Arnold Pitt, Cicely Frances Smith, Richard Swain. 

ARP.—As Perrokmer : Emélie Anne Roberts. 
ExaMiINers: Montague Butler, F. Corder, 

H. Wessely, E. Rowsby Woof. 
MILITARY BANDMASTERSHIP. 
Examiners: F. Corder, P. F. Battishill, 

J. MacKenzie Regan, Mus.D. 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. - 

Nan Rees. 
EXAMINERS: 

Whitemore. 
ELOCUTION. 

Helena Kalker, 

Llewelyn Morgan, 
As PERFORMER: 


Oxon.; H. W. Richards, 


Spencer Dyke, 
Samuel Fairfield. 

Neville Flux, Lieut.-Col 
Joseph Wilfrid Clayton, 


Victor Booth, F. Corder, Welton Hickin, Cuthbert 
As Teacuers: Annette May Dick, Irene Greenleaf, 
Fanny J. Mason, Edith Evcleen Mathews (Sept.), 
Agnes Winifred Parr, Mary Gertrude Pickersgill. 
Christina Class Baxter. 
Examiners: <A. Acton Bond, Annie 
F. Corder, Katie Thomas. 
EXAMINATION in VOICE-CULTURE 


M. Child, Wilton Cole, 


and CLASS SINGING 


CHRISTMAS, 1920. 
The following candidates were successful: Kate Ethel Babb, 
Isabella Brown, Isobel Ruth Dealey, Ethel R. Furness, Florence 


Christina Wenden (Honours). 
H. W Richards, Mus.D., 


J. 


MR. CHARLES TREE. 


we and backward position 


EXAMINERS: Dunelm.; Stewart 


Macpherson. 


A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 





Tree's campaign against that /ack ef + 
of walen, which obtains so largely to-day, is having great results- 
judging by the numerous letters of thanks received. All who are 
interested in our future vocal welfare are invited to initiate the Lecture- 
Recital in their district. 

How to maintain the full vocal por hirty years or 
the key-note hy that simple definite method advo cated. 
lr. Exton, Leicester, February 5, 1921: “* 1 write on behalf of the 
Association 4 thank you for the sple ndid lecture. The whole andience 
was simply delighted, and one hears nothing but praise for getting you 
here. Many singing teachers present considered the evening of highly 
edueational value. Our 1922 list would be incomplete without you.” 
Mr. Addis Miller, Edinburgh, writes, January 31, 1921; ** Your 
lecture highly delighted the great audience '' (2090 present). “A large 
number have since expressed their appreciation of the charm and ease 


“rs Jor th more 1S 


of your work. On the educative, as well as the entertainirg side, the 
evening was a gratifying success."' 

Ur. John Hail, Tenor, Leeds, writes, January 19, 1921: “I find 
your vocal book most valuable. Even in so short a time-—ten days 
ago I got your book—I find such a difference in ease and tone. I can 
sing such songs as ‘ Lend me your aid,’ “Walter's Prize Song,’ and 

God breaketh the battle’ with that ease you write of. The top C 


comes quite easily, in fact I can reach the E flat. 





Nottingham Journal, February 4, 1921 Mr. Treeis as irrepressible 
a lecturer as he is a singer. The prospect of hearing him deal 
analytically with that craft of which he is such a distinguished 


His was an arresting an - sis. 
1921: “He is a recognized 


udience. 
February 4, 


exponent drew a large a 
Vottingham Guardian, 


| authority on vocal matters, not only from the point of view a effective 


but also from that of the preservation of voice, over a 
long period of vears. His discourse contained many admirable hints."’ 

** Hiawatha,"’ Southport, February 12th, 1921 : “* An accomplished and 
experienced artist—one who knows what he wants and possessing the 
al ility to obtain it. A remarkably fine inte Tpre tation."’ (/ Ysiter.) 

He rose to great heights of inspiration.'’—(Cuardian. 
“ How to acquire ease of voice-production,'’ by Charles Tree (5s.). 
(If difficult to obtain, write direct to author.) 

Concerts, &c.: Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION 


Author of “‘ Vocalism," “* Elocution: Its First Principles," ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies."" Now Published: ** Vocal Technique : 
How it feels to Sing.'* 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.""— 
in the Xcferec. 

** One of the sanest of sane expositions.''"—A/usical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches.''—Gent/ewoman. 

“*A magnificent guide to both teachers and students." 
Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend.'"'"—Glasgow Herald. 

‘** His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 


performance, 


S.W. 5. 


** Lancelot,’ 


—Eastern 


has‘to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 


teachers.''"—Aderdeen Free Press. 
**Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 
“*T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.""—"* Counterpoint," in the Newcastle Journal. 
Address : " Herat ia BuiLpines, Harrocate. 


HE SINGER’S ART (just Published). 
Agnes J. Larkcom. 


Price 2s. 
London : Novello & Company, Limited. 








By 
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Piano Pravine Kerr Up WELSH MUSICAL FES TIV AL. 


° OCTOBER 3-9, 1921. 
without keybe yard practising. Presipent: LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 





Not the least of the many benefits which the) Goyperyrri-g SECTION to be held at MOUNTAIN SH 


use of my System confers upon pianists is that of MONDAY and TUESDAY. October Grd and 41h, 1921 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. CHORAL TEST-PIECES 


Even when circumstances make keyboard work MIXED VOICES—FIRST CLASS (minimum number of voices, 125) 
impossible for several months, definite progress is PRIZE, £250 and a Silver Shield. 


often made in touch, increased powers of execution, oun 7. Seas Land™ we wee ee Ps in atin 
and in general command over the keyboard. (c) “When lo! by break of morning" |. Gerrard Williams 
This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all peed Spey yrs de me Symphony Orchestra 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. —§ yixep voIcFS—SECOND CLASS (minimum number of 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom-| , ) Nocturne voices, 60). PRIZE, £50. Gini ee 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he, (4) “In Celia’sfacemy Heavenis” =)... Judius Harrison 


stated, he could cordially endorse from his own (2) and (4) to be unaccompanied. 
MALE VOICES—FIRST CLASS (minimum number of voices, fo 
P 


‘soni rience. More than 12 successful 
personal experience. More than 12,0900 successfu 1ZE, £100 and a Silver Cup. 


students add their testimony. (a) “* Sea Fever" : ne ; Cr ! Tenkias 
(4) “ War Song of the Saracens" _. Grant Bantock 


“From Brain to Keyboard” “07st icin 


- “ > by voices, 40). PRIZE, é 30. 
Macdonald Smith’s System “Songofthe Bards” =... nsx Justus Harvie 
5 Dp: ~ a a FEMALE VOICES. PRIZE, £30. 
¢ > Oo 
of I ianoforte I lay ing. (a) ** Night in the desert " we ose eos ace Cyril Jenkins 
: 2 , - (4) “‘ Shadowy Woodlands" .. : ; «» Ray Lhomps 
My illustrated book, ‘* Light on Pianoforte Playing,” ve . iis ats 
’ all” d “ea CHILDREN'S CHOIR PRIZE, £15. 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the ‘ i 
: : : ’ mm ¢ 3 The Child and the Robin oe = o E. 7. Davies 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. Pan eres 
When applying, please state whether Gampanaseve beginner, Gran ILLE Bantock, Cyrit Jenkins, Ernest NEWMAN 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of | 77... Secretaris 
charge, and post free. D. T. Evans and L. J. Davies, Festival Offices, Mountain Ash. 
nee + Published by Novetto & Co., Ltd. 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomMsrury SQUARE, All other pieces published by Curwen & Sons 


LONDON, W.C, I. 


GLASGOW 
MODERN PIANO STUDY. MUSICAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL. 
SIGHT READING, INTERPRETATION, MAY 4TH TO I4TH. 


FINGERING, MEMORIZING. : ’ 
Syllabus, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


Few pianists reach real proficiency in every branch From Festival Office, 187, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
of Piano Playing without special tuition, and it is to 
those (both amateur and professional) who wish to > TRITRG Tcy7er 
excel that the Gillett methods are so valuable. The ReneS MUGHAL, 

. ~ y . ~ r 
Gillett Course will improve your p! aying to a remark- (( OM PETITION) |: ESTI\ A | 
able degree, and many fully qualif fied eal ians have eve tas 
written saying how greatly they have benefited by the 
lesson on chords, on octaves, on interpretation, or on 
the many other subjects which the course covers. ; y 
Students often remark even after a few lessons, “ You SEVENTY-EIGHT CLASSES, 
have put soul into my playing.” Mr, Gillett is at} Muxed-Voice, Male-Voice, and Female-Voice Choirs, 
Church Choirs, Junior Choirs, School Choirs, Action-Songs, 
Singing Games, Operatic (juartets, Vocal Solos, Duets, and 
(Quartets, Brass (Quartets, Wood-Wind Trios, Instrumental 
Solos and Duets, Chamber Music, -Elocution. 





SECOND FESTIVAL--21st to 28th MAY. 


present able to accept a small number of pupils for 
private lessons, and can interview prospective students 
between 3 and 5. Those unable to take personal 
lessons are invited to write on the attached coupon 


for terms and particulars of the Correspondence G H At hn at 
7 : ’ rT . USTA\ OLST. . S. ROBERTON, 
Course of Mr. Gillett’s method. This Course com- 4 ‘ Fives 

Ernest NEWMAN. Mrs. Tortas MAITHAY 


prises twelve postal lessons, and during the whole 
period of tuition Mr. Gillett’s advice and personal 
direction is at the command of the pupil. A post) Sytlabus from Secretary, 

card or the attached coupon will bring you terms and! ~ 27, Georce Street, Epinsurcu. 
full particulars 


— cen _ HULL AND DISTRICT 
MR. CHARLES A. GILLETT (Studio MW. 7.) | MUSICAL COMPETITION FESTIVAL. 


it, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, 


(Elocution). 


New Bonp Street, W. 1. MAY 26th, 27th, 28th, 1921. 
Please send me Booklet of Modern Piano Study Se 
Mention when writing what pieces you can play, or if The Syllabus is now ready, price, 7d. post free. 
you are a beginner, please say so.) 
Nam seoreeesenconere Apply, S. H. CLark, Hon. Secretary, 
iddress ; oan 29, Coltman Street, Hull. 
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THE 


A. E. MILGROM’S 
CONCERT AGENCY. 
Concerts, &c., arranged. Over 400 artists for | 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 
Orchestral Conductors, Instrumentalists, Accompanists, 
Entertainers, Concert Parties in Costume. 








Recitals, 


For terms, please write— 
A. E. MILGROM'S Concert AGENcyY. 
Phone: Mayfair 4123. 324, Regent Street, W.1 (near Queen's Hall). 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
fion. Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 


19, 


By becoming a Member. 
(Membership is open to Professionals amd Amateurs.) 
By forming New Branches. 


By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, Berners Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


THE IDEAL METHOD 


MEMORY- TRAINING FOR 
MUSICIANS. 


OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE MusicaL MeEmory, 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A SysTEM 
THE 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


“T could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


u ite ya ‘sietnaiiens — 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF Music, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. 


THE TECHNIQUER> 


For HAND DEVELOPMENT ror ALL INSTRUMENTALISTS 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Prtcner, Mus. Bac. 





Mr. R. J 
ces’ Street, 


Ri LECTURE DEMONSTRATION will be given by 
Pr HER, at The London Academy of Music. Prin 
Cavendish Square, W., on Tuuxspay, Marcu 17th, 1921. 
Chair to be taken at 8 p.m., by 
SPENCER DYKE, Esg., F.R.A.M., 
Professor and Examiner of the Violin at the Royal Academy of Music. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


“Hand Development," 7d. Set of photos, 4s. 


Send for full particulars and testimonials. 
The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1. 
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| CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 


Dr NoRMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus. Doc. (Lond. ) 


DIPLOMA PAPER WORK. 
A. and F.R.C.O. 
. and L.T.C.L. 


Mus.Doc., Mus.Bac., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., A 


~ COURSES ALSO IN 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION, 
GENERAL MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
SINGLE SUBJECTS 
| (HARMONY, FORM, TEACHING, Etc.). 


For Terms, List of Successes, &c.— 


48, LINDEN ROAD, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


TELEPHONE: BrisToOL 2033 





THREE ARTS CLUB BUREAU. 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
RELIABLE ARTISTS FOR ORATORIO AND BALLAD 
CONCERTS. 
19a, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 
Mayfair 2000. 
GUIDE TO 


PIANO TE 








A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA. 


ACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 


BY 


FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M. 


. Sd. post free. 


A. H. 
Price I 


“A handy brochure; gives a clear idea of what is expected.'— 


Vusi cal Recera. 


* Candidates want advice of this kind.’ Vusical Herald. 
* Most original and encouragingly helpful J. H. Thomas, Esq., 
L.R.A.M. 
Any many others. 
Leeps. 


3. THe Crescent, Rounpuay, 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Lyrics Set To Music, Metoptes Harmonizep, Music TRaNsPosep 
anp Coptep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. PReprarep For PuBtica- 
| TION By A Master Hand, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
Written To SONGS 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 
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MODERN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 





PRINCIPAL : 


ARTHUR 


MATRIC. 





SUCCESSES 35 
Jan. 1921. 
Entries : , 3 
Successes - " 3 
A. RCO. Jan. 121 
Entries - - 3 
Successes - > 





US. BAC.—Guarantee Course— | 


One Fee. Matric—-Final 


£ will be paid to every Student 
_ of M.C.C. who passes— 
MATRIC—July, 1921. 
Ist M.B. 


Final. 


Sept. 1921. 


Sept. 1922. 


MCALISTER, B.A. 





Revision of Compositions 





Songs 
Pianoforte and Organ Music 
Cantatas 


Operas 


(CANTAB.) 


A.R.C.O. — F.R.C.O. 


#10 will be paid to any 
Student of M.C.C. 


who gains the 
Lafontaine or Turpin 


Prize. 


Special Combined Course 





(t) Pianoforte Teaching 
(2) Singing 


L.R.AM. 


(;uarantee Courses 





A.R.C.M. 
} ty ge 
A.Mus. T.C.L. 


NEW COURSES — 





(1) Pyschology as applied to the ‘Teaching 
of Music. 


(2) Choirmastership and Choral ‘Technique 


for Conductors. 





201, 


ILKESTON ROAD, 


NOTTINGHAM. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Miss GERTRUDE MACAULAY (CONTRALTO). 


Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
Free for Good Friday. 
23, Howley Place, London, W. 2. 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 





FREDERICK GAY 
TENOR. 
Oratorios, Lenten Music. 
75. Wiltshire Road, Brixton, S.W.6. 

Telephone Cen. 7i2t. 7 
JOHN | MaAcLE ENN —_ 
Address: 185, — Road, S.W. 

Telephone Brixton, 1702. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
Address: 164, Bank Buldinge. ‘swell Road, Surbiton. 





‘RALPH WIL .LIAMS (L.R.A.M.) 


Lackham mn. ties Park, W. 


“ALBERT HARRISON - 


“THE Crecieixton,”’ “ Orivet to C an VARY, 
‘White Heather,"’ Brentfield Road, N.W. 10. 


-~OSWALD. PE PPERCORN _ 


(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. 
Audition and Advice free. 
For appointment, write to, c/o ‘ Studios,"’ 60, Berners Street, W.1. 





(B ASS). 
’ &c. 





HERBERT TRACEY 
‘ , Cavenc lish Mansions, Seca. E.5. ‘Phone: Gerrard 7253. 


T 
MRS. J. R. MAITLAND, 
PIANIST, A.R.M.C.M 
AssociareE Maprip CONSERVATOIRE OF Music. 
Pupil of Backhaus, Egon Petri, Dr. Walter Carroll, &c. 
Busoni Method 
Lessons in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at 
Wigmore Studios, 110, High Street, Marylebone, and 
Lusitania,"’ Curzon Avenue, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


MR. ALBERT GARCIA 


GIVES LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING 








Special Coaching in Opera and for Recitals 


55, Queen's Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.5 
Telephone: Hampstead 4597. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 


G. HUBI- NEW COMBE 
b) LY RIC AUTHO 
Whisper and I shall 1+. (P icooloesint), “Within your heart "’ 

(Trotére), “* Love's Devotion "' (A. F. Tate), ** Heart's Delight "' (Tosti), 

A Summer Song"’ (Guy d’Hardelot), “I heard a Sweet Song"’ 
(Dorothy Foster), “Song of Gladness"’ (£100 Prize), “ Pedlar of 
Dreams "' (Dr. Herbert Brewer). 
ADAPTATIONS and TRANSLATIONS. 1,300 Songs sold. 350 Adaptations. 

Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, &c. 
*Oversury,"” Furze Lane, Purcey, Surrey. 


Address : 











Musica REvISER ‘To Messrs. Novetto FOR Tuirty- Six YEARS 


COMPOSERS’ MSS 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W. 


e*e The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 


Permitted :—Sir Frepertck Brivce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp EvaGar, , 


0.M.; Prof. H. Wavrorp Daviss, Mus. Doc. 


PLAINSONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT. 


CourSE ENSURING THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY. 
Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 


Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), 





45, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

at Oxford, oth Dublin, i and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F .M., A.Mus. L.C.M. (1921), A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O, 
(1916), and L.R. A ‘it (1920), Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships 
izes, ‘ Honours,"’ and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to 
the aumber of eight hundred and eighty-scven. Dr. Allison is willing to 
teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition 
bv Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 
Singing, Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 








sand) (r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 


(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of ‘Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
171 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
39 ” * * 


A.R.C.M., 


| L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-21 ... 
A.R.C.M, Exams. 1914-21 ... 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.RA.M.. 
c/o ForsytH Bros., D M 


In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
| he has prepared the following additional CoRRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1.) The “* Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The A iated Board E inati in Rudi ts, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 














(Address as above.) 


R. CROSSLEY.—Singing, Piano, Composition. 
Special Coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons by Corresp. And at 
Forsytu Bros., Manchester. Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M. Pianist. 
Paper- work ‘Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


uM D. HANDS, Mus. B. (Trin. Coll., , Dublin), 
a by post, for Theoretical Exams. Terms very 
18, Chanters Road, Bideford. 








m oderate. 


R. CUTH BERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
| TUITION. 380 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘* Teaching,’’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11 


D®: F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Comp sitions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 

R. KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920), 

specialises in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 
of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of working. 
Address, 66, Bury New Road, Bolton, Lancs, 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 














or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
| Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 

CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Dovusce CounTERPOINT AND CANON. §5. net. 

FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 

EvemMeNtTsS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

Devetopment OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 

PrRonouncinGc VocaBuLaRyY OF Musicat TerRMs. 6d. net. 


Dictionary OF Musitcat Terms. 6d. net 
MarTeriat OF MEcopy. 34d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. Is. 6d. net. 


_ The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 
M ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 


L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“* Form and Teaching,"’ &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, to, Matheson Rd.. West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 

| Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 

| R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 1 
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D*: TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence 

in all Musical Subjects, Elementary or Advanced. Diploma ane 
Degree work. Manuscripts revised. Accompaniments written, &c., &c 
Terms moderate. Portland Place, Lancaster. 


R.A.M.and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition 

Complete preparation. Pupil writes: “ Your Course is excellent, anc 

my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F.' 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing). 
22, Lucknow Avenne, Nottingham. 


D*: “PERCY W OOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
SPECIALIST 








IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for | 


«.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
3ECENT SUCCESSES : 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 
4 F.R.C.O., July, rgr8. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, r9r9. 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920, 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920 
3 F.RC.O., Jan., 1921 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 192t. 
“ Tralee," Warwick Road, Clift onville, Margate. 











iY ISS MARGARET YOU NG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Registered Teacher (T.R.C.)—Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Har- 
mony, Form, Art of Teaching, History, Interpre tation. Successes at 
R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, Musical 
Terms (English first), _ Novello, 4d. . Bawburgh Vicarage, | Norwich. 


RINCIPAL TENOR REQUIRED, for West- 





end Nonconformist, Church. Two Sunday services and 
rehearsal Salary {20 to £25 per annum. “ H. G.,"’ c/o Novello & | 
Co., Ltd., 16 . Wardour Street, W. 1. 


| 
] ASS WANTED, Croydon District. Communi- | 
Apply, “ R. H.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd.. 1€0, | 





cant £ 20. 
Wardour Street, W.1 


( RGANIST 





and CHOIRMASTER WANT ED| 

for Dewsbury Wesleyan Church. Usual conditions. Salary £75. | 
Applications, giving full particulars, with copies of two or three | 
recent testimonials, to be sent to Joseph Myers, 12, Hope Street, | 
Dewsbury 


| 

WANTED _ for| 

Wesleyan Centenary Church, Boston. Organ: Three-Manual. | 

Large ch Apply, stating age, experience, qualifications, salary | 

to Rev W. H ©. Lake, Buxton Villa, Boston. | 
\ TANTED.—ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


for Thurso Parish Church. Salary £55. Good field for | 
lition Apply, Thurso. | 


( RGANIST - CHOIRMASTER _ 


lames ( Grant, J inet Street, 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, fe for | 
s, West Kensington Light duty State salary | 


to Vicar, 1, Glazbury Road, W.14 





\ TAN’ r ED immediately after Easter, Organist 
und Choirmaster for Parish Charch, Dormansland, Surrey. | 


Apply by letter, stating salary and with copies of three testimonials, | 





Vicar, Dormansland, Surrey | 
( RGANIST REQU IRED | for ‘the Free Christian 
Church, Wellesley Road, Croydo Apply, Mr. W. H. Evans, 

Ath Sand ‘L ane WwW 4 lit idton 
you NG ORGAN IST offers his services as 
ASSISTANT, voluntarily. W. London Nonconformist Church 
preferred Write with particulars to “ Pedrick,’’ 30, Mall Road, 


Hammersmith, W 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— | 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed | 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 

. MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's 

specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to S00 gnineas: 

in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 

toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 

and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S.W 

p™ —_ P E -y ALS, with Stool, FOR SALE. £5. 

1, 35. Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.6 

Wat rE D. enndbend VIOLIN and CASE. 

val. Organist, Rumsey Place, Crickhowell, S. Wales, 

SOR S AL E—BALLADS for Setting to Music. 


Edith Smallwood, 25, Marine Parade, Worthing 
SONnGs — MUSIC p'aced by Experts. Terms 
for stamp. Car ibridge | Music Agency, 8, Henrietta St., W.C. 2 
W* STMINSTER ABBEY CHANT BOOK, in| 


black and red cloth. Sixteen copies. perfect. What offers? 
76, Princess Street, Bishop Anckland e 


I ASS VOCALISTS should buy descriptive Song, 
Compass G (or low 
14, Hanover Street, W.1. | 


“Tue Votce or THe Derr” (Oakley). 


E flat)to E flat. Price 2s. Weekes & Co., 


Just PuBLISHED 


UITE 
FOR STRINGS. 
FROM THE 


DRAMATIC MUSIC OF 


HENRY PURCELL 
ARRANGED AND FDITED BY 
ALBERT COATES. 
SCORF. 

Price, Two Shillings. 

String Parts, 2s. 8d. 


Limited. 


London : NovELLO and Company, 


Just PuBLISHED 


LAMIA 


SYMPHONIC POEM 


FOR 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 


BY 


DOROTHY HOWELL. 


FULL SCORE, 
Price, Twenty Shillings. 
Wind Parts, MS. 


String Parts, 6s. 8a. ; 


Noverro anp Company, Limited. 


PRELUDE 
THE PIANOFORTE. 
J. PIRRIE WHIMSTER. 


Price Two Shillings 


London 


FOR 


London; Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but! 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board thao 
the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. IONES, F.R. C.O., L.T.C.L. 
or me onthly payments arranged. 





Terms: 17 guineas net cash, « 


Write fer Lisis, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LrTp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 





London Address: 


N December 23, at Corstorphine, Midlothian, 
after along illness, DAVID B. JOHNSTONE, aged sixty-eight. 
A man beloved. A voice-trainer, choirmaster, and lecturer justly 
honoured. Mr. Johnstone was an outstanding figure in the wo rid of 
music. Absolutely sincere in his art, and of magnetic personality, 
his influence was ¢reat. Or shall we not rather say, 7s great? For 
the Divine fire which lighted for him the path to ideals of rare 
musical refinement, surely barns more strongly in him now, and we 
trust that from behind he veil, he may still be permitted to help and 
influence, as he did so eagerly when visible. 
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ENGLISH 


FOLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


vw 
we 

























BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


SELECTED EDITION. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND II) 


Price wa kn _ Eighteen Shillings each. 





PREFACE. 


Tuts Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, 
ballads, carols, chanteys, &c., from the Author's Collection of traditional music 
which, in his opinion, are the most characteristic and most suitable for purposes 


of publication. 


ipler The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country 
; districts of England and among the English inhabitants of the Southern 
_ Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises—counting variants, 
C.L. and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. <A certain number 
ces to of these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, 
YME. but, as the Somerset Series, in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of 
—_ print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely to be made to it, the 


eight Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(INstITUTED 1872.) B ROAD | ) OOD 
President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O, 
Chairman of Board : — 


Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


? 


Va Jad, at 3 p.m Students’ Concert 

Varch Wh, at 3 p.m.--Pianoforte Recital by Miss Maup AGnes 
WINTER 

Varch 14th, at § p.m.—Special Students’ Recital of Violin Music 

lar 14th.—Last day of Entry for the April Diploma Examina 
tions; also for the next open competition for Scholarships. 

Var 2Ist, at § p.m. — Pianoforte Recital by Mr. C. Buppen 
Morrts 

Var 2ird, at 3 p.m.-—Lecture Recital by Dr. C. W. Pearce 
Subject: “18th Century Sonatas -England, Italy, and Germany." 


Illustrations by the Lecturer and Mr. L. Pecskar 


Varch 24th, at 3% p.m.—Chamber Music and Choir Concert, and 
selections by the Dramatic, Operatic, and Elocution Classes, including, 
by kind permission of R. D'Oylw Carte, Esq., a performance of 
“Trial by Jury,"’ at the Steinway Hall 

Var With, at pn Orchestral Concert at Queen's Hall, 
Langham Place, W. (Sole Lessees of the Hall, Chappell & Co.) 


The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The Collegeis open to beginners as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf age art 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum; also 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Particulars of the Tezching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 


to the undersigned. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1, 





A REMARKABLE 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORK 


BALLAD 
CYRIL SCOTT 


BASED ON AN OLD TROUBADOUR SONG). 


Price 4s. net. 


se 


The ballad, which had its first public performance 
unywhere on this occasion, is a set of three variations— 
variations that pass one into the other without pause ; it is 
a stupendous achievement.” 


A. WALTER KRAMER, in J/usical America, 


November 27th, 1920, 


Complete List of CYRIL SCOTT’s Compositions 
post free on application. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 





PIANOS 


BOSWORTH'’S 





tho: 

‘ \ styl 

PORTRAIT CLASSICS | 
4 4 WK \ em¢ 

and 

AN EDITION OF ae 

15,000 BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS | 
has just been ordered from a firm of printers in wh 
London using about hav 


TWENTY-FOUR TONS 


of British made paper and finding work for many weeks . 

for printers, bookbinders, Xc. This is the Edition art 

originally edited by Liszt, and quite recently again de 

corrected minutely by Edward Watson, the well-known WO 

editor of all the works being issued by the Blind Institute. of 
We claim our Beethoven to be the most correct and best 

produced edition in the world—easiest to read, easiest to be 

play from. at 

toa 

We are just producing at an Art Institute at Nottingham s 


50,000 COVERS, 


with a specially designed new title-page for the evergreen a 
Rendezvous Piano Solo, Song, &c., ke. an 
ar 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp., 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Publishers of the Sevcik Complete Violin Method; Beringer Pian E: 
Tutor; Wickins'’s Sight-Reading Piano Tutor; Ward's “ EASY 
Piano Tutor; Hemy's Piano Tutor, &c. 
To tHe Trape.—l hen Collectors answer works as out of Stock, this 
dovs not necessarily mean that they are out of stock at the Publishers 
Just Purrisuep. 
CONCERTO 
- 
For 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
(Or, 85). | 
FULL SCORE, 
Price Forty-Two Shillings | 


Limited 


any» Company, 


London : Novetto 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
MARCH I 1921 


By H. C. CoLies 
(Continued from February number, page SS) 
Il. 
There are two kinds of creative artists 
those who change the externals of their personal | 

















Later, as the imagery of clashing thunder, the 


‘| ‘earthquake’s awful roar,’ and ‘the din of all 
hell’s fury’ accumulates, he adopts one device 


styles so completely in the course of their careers| after another, abandoning each without exploring 


that subsequently their lives appear to be a gradual | its possibilities of development very far. 


emergence from the chrysalis condition into a full 
and free vitality, and those who, early discovering 
a species of technique well suited to their ideal 
expression, continue to pursue it without conspicuous 
outward change. The latter have the advantage in 
their early days. Their troubles may come later 
when they find either that their contemporaries 
have moved away from them, or possibly that they 
themselves have something new to say for which 
they cannot command the language. 

But there is compensation even for this. The 
artist of the constant type has the satisfaction 
denied to the other of looking back over his life’s 
work and finding his sign-manual on every part 
of it. It was his real self from the first; he can 
be well content that it shall remain his real self 
at the last. That was Parry’s case, and the choral 
‘Songs of Farewell’ are the final testimony to it. 

Such a song, however, as " When the Sun’s great 
Orb’ gives evidence of struggle. It woke in him 
a vision of the cataclysm of all creation. He 
summoned his powers of emphatic declamation, 
and conceived a bold scheme of brooding rhythms 
and hard unyielding chord progressions such as 
belong to the prophetic passages of the cantatas 
(cf. “Voces Clamantium’). Here he is on his 
own ground : 








cres. 
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He 
hastens towards the climax of the last trump, and 


in his haste makes use of the following semiquaver 


passage : 























This is bad. The diminished 7th chord, too 
constantly his resource in moments of crisis 
(as whole-tone chords are to a younger generation 
of composers), is at its worst when combined 
with these facile chromatics. It is the fury of the 


‘stage thunderstorm—just a noise, to make the 


flesh creep ; but only a very unsophisticated flesh 
will respond to its stimulus. Still he is content 
with it as a point of detail, and hurries on to the 
clangour of the trumpet’s tones over a figurate 
chord of A. Breaking off from this, the culmina- 
tion is reached in the following : 
Ex. 3- Nr 
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Granted that after what has passed one would 
be thankful to have the word ° Resurrection ’ ended 
on any other chord than the, to him, inevitable 
diminished 7th, one can still admire the bold 
sweep of the phrase, and that D flat chord, coming 
where it does, is an inspiration. 

The ending of the pianoforte part is quoted in 
the above example because here—for once, at least 

Parry satisfies the ear with a series of bold discords 
not founded on the diminished 7th but on the 
augmented triad, the strident chord which has 
provided the basis for the greater part of modern 
harmony. ‘The two strong accents (marked +) 
show him on 


turned away. 


Here if anywhere, then, we see Parry at the 


moment where, the old methods failing him, he is 
unable to grapple with new ones, and the doubt 
expressed about this song is simply whether the 
impulse is sufficiently strong to compel the hearer 
to forget the incidental weaknesses. A great singer 
might achieve it, but it would be by focussing 
attention on the declamation of the poem to the 
exclusion of the instrumental detail. The great 
song, however, is one which will bear the closest 
scrutiny of all its features. 

“What part of dread Eternity’ (Book XI.), a 
song designed on as large a scale as ‘When the 
Sun’s great Orb,’ survives the test in every particular. 
It is built on a peculiarly firm musical plan. The 
greater part of the material is evolved from a 
questioning motive announced in the pianoforte 


- . | 
the threshold of a new harmonic | 
kingdom, from which, however, he deliberately 


| 
| expressive melody which dominates the whole centre 


=+|of the song. It seems inspired by the reference jp 


| the words to ‘the world’s yearning tide’: 





Throughout there is nothing desultory or casual. 
When a new figure of accompaniment is wanted it 
is evolved spontaneously from what has gone before. 
The whole is subject to a purely musical logic, even 
to the point of combining the principle of recapitu- 
lation with fresh developments in the last stanza: 


Fx, 6. 


= =a 
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This is developed symphonically until at the end | 
of the first verse it expands into a new and intensely | 
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At the same time its relevance to the mood and | 
temper of the poem is never in doubt. 


Though | 
presumably a late song it has the same quality of | 
close contact with the words which is characteristic | 
of the early settings of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and | 
it reassures one against the suggestion, to which | 
‘When the Sun’s great Orb’ gives colour, that | 


What would you 











. mf 

















Parry lost something of his grip in the later songs. | 


These two are the outstanding big songs in the 
new volumes. 

But while the big songs repay study and lend 
themselves to analysis, the little ones often have 
less definable qualities which so seize one as 
to confirm Ben Jonson’s encomium of ‘small 
proportions’ and ‘short measures.’ ‘If I might 
ride on puissant wing’ is a case in point. To 
quote a phrase of it would be simply to court 
misunderstanding. The reader might say, ‘There’s 
nothing much in that.’ But sing it and play it 
through without trying to ‘make’ anything of it, 
above all in strict time (the singer is entrusted | 
with a foco rit. at two cadences), and if you have | 
found the right time at the start the delicate thread |! 
of rhythm on which the whole song is hung will 
prove to be just strong enough. Anything 
more would be too much. ‘The poise is perfect. 


There is nothing else at once so slender and so | 7 


complete in these volumes, though ‘ Dream 


Pedlary’ (Beddoes) approaches it nearly. Here, 
however, one may more safely quote : 
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Here is more of positive feature ; the shimmer 
of the semiquaver arpeggio, the swaying pairs of 
quaver chords and other figures serve to bind the 
apt vocal phrases together and contribute to the 
rare atmosphere of the whole. 

A third type which contrasts equally with both 
those already described is represented by ‘ Rosaline’ 
(Thomas Lodge). Here the song swings along by 
sheer impulse of tune, and the instrument acts only 
in support of the voice: 


Pry 8. — ednanatnomeme —=—_—— 
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There is no subtlety of word-painting, no 
peculiar point of harmonic colour, no meticulous 
care even for declamation. The tune takes 
precedence of all other considerations and its 
exuberance is itself the song. 

The evidence of the manuscript, the handwriting, 
and the age of the paper show without date that 
‘Rosaline’ is among the earlier songs. Knowing 
that, it would be easy to say that one could have 
guessed it without the knowledge. But if the 


| guess were based on the character of unsullied 


youth and freshness which pervades every phrase, 
then the date of ‘The Spirit of the Spring’ 


(A. P. Graves) could be decided on the same 


principle ; and if it were based on the style which 
places tune first, then the well- known setting of 


——— 
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those who did not know the circumstances. If, SOME ITALIAN COMPOSERS OF ‘'TO-DaAy 


on the other hand, one notices that a certain a a a 
meditative seriousness grows on Parry’s mood with ; 
advancing years, as it certainly does, then there By Guipo M. Gatti 
would be the temptation to put “O world, O life, 1] —Franco ALFANO 


O time’ very much later than 1870 

During the symphony concert season at San 
; Remo in 1912 the Maestro Panizza presented 
Franco Alfano’s Symphony in E. It was welj 
received, and was published in 1rg10, but jt 
has not been performed again. And yet the 
work had, and still has, real merit and meaning 
as a bold and unusual symphonic essay. Hoy. 
ever, it was then thought that Alfano—his first 
success having been made as a composer of 
opera—neither could nor should be anything else 
than a worker in that genre. In fact the Italian 
public is accustomed to divide musicians into two 
distinct bands—composers of opera, and the s0- 
called “pure’ musicians ; and it is only among the 








= te = + > ===. ——=——*" | former that Italian composers are expected to shine 
6 — oo e=xa-*t and surpass the foreigner. The symphony has 
time : on whose last steps I climb, Tvemblingat | heen regarded by us an exotic plant which does 
eee = | == s——— + | not thrive in a southern climate, and we have 
4 45: ——_! 2 - -3-— ©! accepted the performance of foreign symphonies 
aad 7 raid only as a matter of duty, and therefore without 

- | sympathy or emotion. 








©| Qur public (which, in a musical sense, has a 
Peter Pan-like difficulty in growing up) having 
thus paid its respects to symphonic music, 





a RB —— repairs to the theatre and gives itself up to the 

: e o— fascination of vocal melodies with the joy of a 

¥ 3 thet where I had steed be - five, youngster who, on his release from school, rushes 

+ + — == to the garden and jumps over the flower beds 

fe —— = ] “ee “ge : 
ya = .- —_— to prove the elasticity of his legs. It isa public 
_ - that regards with indifference, almost with hostility, 

~x-a-) —— — — oe » hh i ~ » Arve 2arly 
lz = cana - | = the COMPOse r wh 1S not conte nt to serve up yearly 
— lthe national dish: historical or realistic §melo- 


drama, adventure in medizxval dress, or scenes 
| from the crimes sheet. 

This, more or less, is what has happened to 
Alfano. He has been almost reproached for 
having disappointed the expectation of those who 
imagined him already seated in state on_ the 
Olympus of modern Italy’s operatic composers. 
Frankly, although ~ Resurrection’ is an_ early 
work and written under the influence of Giordano’s 
then recently published * Fedora,’ rather than 
under that of ‘Tolstoi’s book, it nevertheless 
reveals the individuality of a composer who has 
ideas of his own and _ unbhesitating power of 
expressing them. In Alfano’s first work, written 
when he was twenty-five, there is more than one 
page which stands out in clear contrast, for the 
spirit which inspires it, with the known work of the 
composers of what was then the young school. 

Examining more closely the vocal part, that 
famous “erso rigo to which as a rule the words are 
| appended with incredible indifference, we perceive 
that the composer gives a good deal of thought to 
value of the words, and aims not only at the 
| most scrupulous observation of the verbal accent, 
| but, what is more important still, at focussing the 
(To be continued.) essential meaning of the text. 


The truth is that if we recognise a young and 
an old Parry we have also to realise that both were 
there all his life, that age came eariy and youth 
stayed late. The youth in him is one of the 
dearest remembrances of all who knew him in his 
later years. ‘The age in the boy appears in a 
number of dillerent ways—in the expression of 
countenance in a certain photograph of him taken 
as a member of a football team at Eton, and in 
some words in his diary written on the first discovery 
of Bach’s ° Forty-Eight’ 


It is to me a companion in travel, my 
comfort in trouble, my solac2 in sickness, 
and my sharer of happiness. 


This from a boy of sixteen! 

With such evidence one hesitates to date any | 
of his work from internal evidence ; rather one | 
endorses his own reply when a friend listening | 
with him to a revival of an early composition | 
remarked on his change of style. “Same chap,’ 
was his comment. 
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‘There are moments in * Resurrection’ when one 
-an entirely suppress the instrumental part and 
hear the drama live in the song. 

Fleeting signs of a new and robust experiment 
in ‘ Resurrection’ unfolded and defined themselves 
in ‘L’Ombra di Don Giovanni’ (the * Principe 
Zilah’ is transition work, and need not be con- 
sidered). This opera follows up and consolidates 
the experimental work in the Symphony, without, 
however, leaving that lyric field in which Alfano | 
| 





is happiest. 

What chiefly strikes us in it is the quantity of 
music. On every page Alfano has given us waves 
of music, transforming everything, interpreting 
everything; he has made a music drama out of 
a poetic drama—first music and then drama, or 
both together, but without compromising each 
other. It is comprehensible that public and 
critics should have found themselves somewhat 
bewildered by this opera which transported them 
bodily into an essentially musical atmosphere, 
feeding them for three long Acts on music 
sound, rhythm, harmony, tone. The man who 
said that in ‘ L’Ombra di Don Giovanni’ there is 
musical matter for three operas, was quite right if | 
he was thinking of the poverty of the music in| 
contemporary opera. 

We find Alfano’s drama interesting precisely 











on account of its musical value. We = are 
struck by the beauty of the words; the lyric 
beauty of all the instrumental parts, which 


almost seem to be the innumerable voices of a 
fervid soul; the perspicacity and balance of the 
symphonic tissue, which reveals a master of 
orchestration, rich in new ideas, and to whom 
passion suggests bursts of colour, admirable force 
of expression, and highly effective rhythmic restless- 


ness. In our brief quotation from the opera : 












































the reader will note also the unresolved chrom- 
aticism which is a favourite device of the composer, 
and which gives a peculiar warmth to the whole. 

*L’Ombra di Don Giovanni,’ performed at the 
Scala at Milan on April 3, 1914, has since been 
revised by the author, and awaits a final judgment ; 
whilst the new opera ‘Sacintala’ is about to be 
performed for the first time in America. In 
‘Saciintala’ the lyric features predominating in 
Alfano’s work reach the highest degree—it is one 
long song. From the first note to the last he 
lays bare his soul, eager to express itself, richly 
and joyously, in every way possible to song. 
Not a single page gives us the impression of 
interrupted verve or of the intrusion of a passionless 
will. ‘There is freshness and inspiration even in 
the frequent passages where the composer is 
pausing before a lyrical flight. ‘They are not mere 
perfunctory “ marking time,’ ¢.g. : 


SactNTALA. 
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The Symphony in E, together with the more|and_ transparent 
recent Quartet, reveals another characteristic of | 
Alfano’s music, #.¢., its purely contrapuntal side, | 


which is sometimes pushed to extremes. Here 
the composer’s vision is always realised by lines, 
never by colours; the design predominates 
absolutely, sometimes undisputedly. 
it is not of course meant the 
a cold, formal counterpoint, 


application of 
but 


composition. In this respect the Neapolitan 
musician has to some extent anticipated the 
present day movement against impressionism and 
against harmonic exaggeration, and in favour of 
a greater constructive and plastic solidity. But 
when this tendency in Alfano becomes, as in some 
parts of the above-mentioned works, almost a 
mannerism, then we cannot help thinking of the 
school of Leipsic, of Reger, and Jadassohn, whose 
pupil Alfano was for a time. We are reminded of 
his fairly lengthy sojourn in Germany, and of his 
familiarity with the late 18th century German 
school influenced by Brahms and Bruckner. 

In such passages, which neither succeed in 
disturbing the harmony of the composition as a 
whole nor in dimming the beauty of many other | 
pages, we are aware of an almost voluptuous 
desire to add stroke to stroke, to elaborate themes 
and fragments of themes—in short, to do brain 


work on thematic material which would gain in| 


nobility and freshness by being left plain and 
unadorned. ‘This complacency of the technician 


is only slightly suggested in the charming ‘Suite 


Romantica,’ which, individually, has pages full of 
real poetry, where a_ skilful use of popular 
Neapolitan melodies gives a sense of pleasing 
freshness ; it becomes tedious in the Symphony 
and in the Quartet. In the Symphony, moreover, 
it causes a certain prolixity, which the composer 
has since obviated by suppressing. the third 
movement and cutting down the last. 

This said, it would be unjust not to recognise 
the merits of this work which, in its lyrical and 
musical conceptions, not only demonstrates the 
composer's worth but is a notable oasis in the 
desert of Italian symphonism. When we re- 
member, too, that it was written in 1909, #.e., when 
modern Italian symphonic works were few, and 
those few were obsequiously modelled after the 
German classics, its defects, which are moreover 
defects of exuberance, seem of small importance. 

From the orchestration of the Symphony to 
that of “L’Ombra di Don Giovanni’ and of | 
‘Saciintala,’ the progress is remarkable. These | 
last two operas show us an Alfano more serene, 
more master of his own talents. The verve| 
is not diminished, but has become more | 
limpid, more pure. The instrumentation of | 
*Saciintala’ bears comparison with that of the! 
last operas; it admirably suited to the| 
character of the work, and accompanies the lyric | 
wave, nourishing and stfengthening it continually. | 

It clear that the instrumental elaboration | 


is 


iS 


sprung from the same source as the song: slight | philosophical meaning. 
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By ‘design’ | 

something | 
vigorous and vibrating, like the elastic web of the | 
‘is usually found), reminding us, in its pure and 
| classical 


lit 


|it with that of his contemporaries. 


where the song was like q 
gossamer web floating in the air, vigorous and 
robust when human pathos uttered cries of 
desperation. All this without exaggeration (as js 
sometimes the case in the score of *L’Ombra’), 
continually simplifying and pruning until only the 
most expressive and significant voices remain, 
From this simplification of means spring the 
“Poems of Tagore,’ in which the voice follows a 
mellifluous emotional line (not mere recitative, as 


gesture, of the ‘Chanson de Bilitis’ 
The ‘Quartetto d’archi,’ on the other hand has, 
perhaps, more affinity with the old symphony 
than with the later works. Essentially contrapuntal, 
entirely different from the quartet 
of the modern French school (which may be 
considered rather as an impressionistic suite), 
and springs directly from the quartets of Beethoven 
and from those of Brahms, while possessing 
all the flavour of new, living harmony, and a 
vigour of action which makes it in perfect 
accord with the rest of our composer’s works, 
The composition is one of those which enthrals 
us by the sole virtue of sound. It has no wish to 
signify anything, to describe anything; it has no 
need of a sentimental plot or of comment. It is 
only music—pure music, essentially physical in 
its contents, able to transport the soul of the 
listener to the world of his dreams and of his 
wishes, and so speaking to us the true language of 
the indefinite and the unknown. 

The Symphony and ‘Sacintala’ are the two 
works which reveal in their elements the strong 
individuality of Franco Alfano. ‘The one is the 
creation of a formidable dialectician whose 
thoughts are demonstrated and united in an edifice 
which is both stern and pleasing; the other is 
the unrestrainable lyricism, the song born of the 
heart without effort: the passion which bursts 
forth, the life which makes itself felt, with its 
struggles and ideals, and reaches transfiguration 
through the labour of love. 

To understand the importance and beauty of 
Alfano’s theatrical work, it is necessary to compare 
To bracket 
Alfano with Mascagni, Puccini, and their followers 
is to commit not only an injustice but also a 
serious critical error, an error which is equally 
apparent whether we are considering the integral 
conception of music drama or the musical 
essence and the language which expresses it. 
Besides, it is sufficient to think of the libretti set 
to music by Alfano to be persuaded of the 
nobility of his intentions and of the earnestness 
with which he prepares to clothe a poem in music. 

Giving up all hope of finding a poet to his 
satisfaction he finished by writing the *Saciintala’ 
libretto bimself, after having set to music that 
of ‘ L’Ombra,’ the poetical merits of which are 
undeniable. We are now decidedly in another 
field: the work of art applies itself to the 
expression of conceptions of clear human and 
The poet aims, one might 


is 
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sav, at distilling life and transforming it into poetry, 
drawing out the elements of the eternal beauty 
which pulses in its every gesture for him who 
knows how to gaze on it with a single eye. 

Exuberance—the word is on the lips of many 
when speaking of Alfano, but perhaps vivacity 
would be a better term. It reveals itself in his 
speech and manner and gesture (we must not 
forget that Alfano was born at Naples, or rather at 
Posillipo), and is therefore naturally found also in 
his other tongue—music. 

For him this universal language is compacted of 
thought, and gesture, and contrast, but in neither is 
it pleonastic or redundant. Under the flow of the 
musical words there is always a living substance ; 
under the semblance there is always a body. His 
speech is always interesting; it fascinates us, and 
does not even leave us time to think. We are 
transported into the very heart of music, wrapt in 
that sort of musical atmosphere where there is no 
longer room for the intellectual faculties. We find 
our lost youth with all its impulses and dreams, 
our actual life vibrating and ever stretching out to 
the future, in its eager race towards the ideal which 
beckons us and flies from us—the drama that we 
live every day, between the dream which is our joy 
and the reality which is our torture. 


By way of biographical data, it may be added 
that Alfano was born at Naples in March, 1877, 
and studied at the Conservatoire, under de Nardis 
and Serrao. He is now director of the Liceo 
Musicale Rossini at Bologna, having been appointed 
two years ago. Besides the more important 
compositions already mentioned, Alfano has 
written many small works for pianoforte (published 
in Germany between 1890 and 1900); * Miranda,’ 
ao opera in two Acts after Fogazzaro (1896); 
‘La fonte Euschir,’ two Acts (L. Illica) (1898); 
the ballets “Nanoli’ (1900) and * Lorenza’ (1901); 
three short lyrics on poems by Luppis (1920): 
and three lyrics, “Dormiveglia,’ on poems of 
Lipparini, not all finished. All his published 
works are in the Ricordi Edition (Milan), except 
the Quartet published by Pizzi & Co. (Bologna). 


ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
By Harvey GRACE 


(Continued from February number, page @.) 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS CHORAL PRELUDES 


THE 


Before discussing the choral preludes collected 
and revised by Bach in his later years, it seems 


reasonable to glance at the large number of 
miscellaneous examples. So many are obviously 
of early date that on chronological grounds they 
should be dealt with before such mature collec- 
tions as the Preludes in the ‘ Clavieriibung’ and 
the set of eighteen revised (and in some cases 
probably written) at Leipsic. 

These miscellaneous pieces are in Books XVIII. 
and XIX. of the Novello edition, the former 

3 


containing forty, the latter twelve, with four sets of 
variations, the last being the wonderful canonic 
movements on ‘ Vom Himmel hoch.’ 

A fair number of these preludes have little 
interest for us to-day, and had Bach lived long 
‘enough to finish his work of selection we 
may be sure that he would have discarded 
the weakest of them. Some are merely 
chorales plainly harmonized, with florid interludes 
between the phrases—the kind of thing we 
|find in some of our own hymn-books of a 
| generation ago, and even of fairly recent date in 
|Germany. These arrangements were used for 
| accompanying, and we may look on them with a 
kindly eye because we know that they were the 
| primitive forms to which we owe some of the most 
| beautiful things in organ music. ‘The develop- 
ment from the primitive type to the highly-wrought 
/movement may easily be traced in Book XVIII. 
/On page 58 we have a choral set forth in the 
| plainest way, with a pause on the final note of each 
| phrase, followed by a silent rest during which the 
player flourished. On page 53 is an example slightly 
| more florid in its harmonization, and with the 
‘flourishes written out. The examples on pages 70 
| and 74 carry us a stage further. The former 
begins plainly, but in the phrase following the 
| double-bar the melody is treated in the coloratura 
| style, the decorative scheme being then dropped. 
/The example on page 74 contains the flourishes 
between the phrases, but makes a move in the 
| direction of homogeneity by its florid harmonization. 
| In its third phrase, too, the melody is lost sight of 
| owing to the soaring exuberance of the right-hand 
| part. Observe also that two phrases of the melody 
|are used in combination, the fourth having for 
| bass an imitation of the first. Now turn to the 
| Prelude on ‘In dulci jubilo,’ on page 61, and see 
|this primitive interlude form developed and used 
| with such freedom and vigour that the result is 
|one of the most effective of Christmas postludes. 

The two Preludes on ° Liebster Jesu’ (pages 70 
‘and 71) show us the coloratura style attempted 
}and almost accomplished. In the first we sce it 
'adopted for one phrase only, in the second it is 
carried out consistently save for the beginning of 
|the second phrase, where Bach is content to leave 
| the first three melody notes plain save for a 
/mordente. ‘Though not quite perfect, this little 
|piece has a tender feeling of its own. For a 
| perfect specimen of this method, we may take the 
| Prelude on * Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend’ 
| (page 50), and note how the simple tune grows 
| into a long. drawn melodic line of beautiful delicacy. 

The possibilities of a brief statement of the 
tune, with very slight decoration, are well shown 
in the exquisite little piece on * Herzlich thut mich 
verlangen,’ on page 53. Its appeal depends on 
several factors—the perfect harmonization, the 
interest of the accompanying parts, and_ the 
broken utterance obviously evoked by the word 
‘verlangen.’ It is a melancholy fact that there 
are hundreds of organ students wasting precious 
|hours over the least successful of Bach's fugues, 
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and 
this. 

Eight-short-preludes-and-fugues stage should surely | 
be working at the pick of the shorter and easier| 
choral preludes as well. He will soon exhaust the | 
somewhat slender interest of the Eight, whereas he | 
will never be too old or sophisticated to respond | 
to the appeal of such music as : 


Ex, 1. Adagio. 


























Book XVIII. contains some varied examples of | 
chorale fugues, the best being a pleasant and | 
obviously youthful one on © Allein Gott’ (page 7) ;| 
the curiously impressive piece on ‘ Durch Adam’s | 
Fall’ (page 28), called a fugue, but really a prelude | 
in the Pachelbel style, with polyphony vocal rather | 
than instrumental; the naive and genial movement, | 
for manuals only, on ‘In dich hab’ ich gehoffet, 
Herr’ (page 59) ; the intimate little Das Jesulein’ | 
(page 24): and, far and away the best of all, the | 
fine fugue on the © Magnificat,’ the subject being | 
the first half of the Zonus Peregrinus. It is worked 
out in four parts on the manual until the ninety- 
seventh bar, at which point the plainsong is 
delivered in long notes by the pedals, the result 
being a fine Coda of thirty-nine bars. Schweitzer 
calls this work ‘sublime’—a description that 
seems over-generous until we hear it played at a 
good pace (the minim as unit) witha fine body of 
diapason tone, and for its final section a pedal | 
reed able to speak through the full organ. Failing 
this latter requirement, the pedals should be played 
in octaves. The movement is rather difficult at 
the required pace, and is a good study in four-part 
manual playing. 

The Prelude on ‘Ein’ feste Burg’ (page 30) is 
interesting chiefly because it is one of the few 


cases in which we have definite registration 
indicated by Bach himself. The piece was 
played by Bach at the reopening of the 


Mulhausen organ, the renovation of which had 
been carried out under his supervision. He! 
began the prelude with the curious combination 
of bassoon 16-ft. in the left hand and sesquialtera 
in the right. The latter must be understood to 
signify a group of stops. Spitta says that, in 





at the same time unaware of such gems as/|accordance with Bach’s specification, “a sertia 
Every young player who has reached the| had been put into the Brustpositiv, with which, in 


combination with several other stops, a good ful] 
sesquialtera tone may be obtained.’ At bar 20 he 
went over to the Riickpositiv with both hands, 
the Pedal here making its first entry. From bars 
24-32 he returned to the two manuals with which 


| he began, both no doubt strengthened in order to 
| balance the pedal, which 


here has a couple of 
phrases of the choral, probably brought out by 
the improved posaune. Bars 33-39 were played 
on the third manual, and with three semiquavers at 
the end of bar 39 (not 37 as Schweitzer sugyests), 
Bach went with both hands to the Riickpositiv, with 


| manuals coupled, the full organ coming on at the 


fiftieth bar. Despite its thinness, the prelude is a 
spirited affair well worth playing to-day, though we 
cannot reproduce Bach's registration, owing to our 


three-manual organs rarely possessing a Choir of 


the right power or brilliance. The _ registration 
suggested in the Novello edition is a good sub- 
stitute for the original, except in bars 39-50, 


|where the Choir solo with Swell accompaniment 
|}seems rather tame; the final # would be led 
|into better by Great diapasons. 


Good short pieces of a solid type, excellent for 
voluntary purposes and capital studies of moderate 
difficulty, are the Preludes on ‘ Der ‘Tag der ist so 
freudenreich’ (page 26), ‘Christum wir sollen 
loben schon’ (page 23), “Gottes Sohn ist kommen’ 
(page 42), and “Gelobet seist du’ (page 39). 

The long setting of the Te Deum (page 44) may 
be left severely alone. It was evidently written to 
serve aS an accompaniment, and is hopelessly 
tedious as a solo. It has some good five-part 
harmony, often of a modal character, and 
interesting in that it shows us Bach accompanying 
with an eye on the programme. Reference to the 
angelic host brings forth the usual scale-passages, 
and the supplicatory verses have the customary 
chromatic background. 

Some of the Preludes for manuals alone are too 
good to be neglected, both as studies and on their 
musical merits. ‘The best is the lengthy Fantasia 
on ‘Jesu, meine Freude’ (page 64), a beautiful 


is 


piece of three-part writing. The concluding 
section in 3-8 time is different in character 
from the rest, and is based on a little motive 


'from the fine chorus ‘ Death, I do not fear thee,’ 


in the Motet on the choral. ‘The reference seems 
to be to the words ‘He that reigns will rend my 
chains.’ 

Of the three pieces on Ach Gott und Herr, 
the second and third repay study. ‘The former is 
a closely-packed page of ingenuity, and not without 
appeal as music; the second is a poignant canon 
on a minor version of the tune. How square-toed 
and tedious the Pachelbel form of prelude may 
become is well shown in ‘Ich hab’ mein’ Sach’ 
Gott heimgestellt’ (page 54). ‘The fault is partly 
that of the tune, which hangs so much round a few 
notes that it cannot stand the test of being repeated 
and augmented. Bach does his best, but the 
tune beats him. He scores a point in bar 2 on 
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page 55, however, by giving us on the fourth beat 
a very modern harmonic touch : 














Bach here hints at a progression very poyvuiar 
with modern composers. In this form: 








made more enigmatic by the C2 being called B3, 
and by the doubling of the G%, it is the basis of a 
good many delightful passages. 


soft reed. 


version is one of the finest double-pedal studies 
imaginable, besides being a beautiful piece of 
music. ‘The pedal stops should be of 8-ft. pitch, 
and if they are of string quality so much the 
better. Flute-tone is apt to become vague at 
the bottom of the keyboard unless pointed by 
the addition of 4-ft. Such an addition would be 
out of place here, so ‘cello tone is the telling 
quality we should aim at. We may then play the 
two left-hand parts on the Choir or Great, with 
8-ft. flute or lieblich, the melody being given to a 
Here is the opening phrase of the 
choral : 











The Prelude on ‘Nun freut euch’ (page 80) is | 
an appropriately joyous .expression of the text of | 
the hymn (‘Rejoice now, Christian souls’), and | 
if we play it at recitals we should make it clear | 
by a programme note that the piece has nothing to | 
do with the Advent hymn to which the tune is 
invariably sung in England. The Prelude may | 
be played as a Trio, but is perhaps better with | 
both manual parts played on Great 4, with 16-ft., | 
8-ft., 4-ft.. and 2-ft. diapasons, provided we have 
an 8-ft. pedal reed strong enough to make the 
choral stand out. The effect is very brilliant and | 
festive. Readers who were present at a pianoforte 
recital given a few years ago in London by Leo 
Omstein, the self-styled ‘futurist composer,’ will | 
remember his playing of a transcription of this 
Prelude—a very dazzling aflair he made of it. 

Two delightful settings for manual only are the | 
Preludes on ‘Allein Gott’ on pages 5 and 11.| 
The former is headed * Bicinium,’ an old term for 
any short two-part composition. The _ right 
whirling effect of the left-hand part is got only | 
when the piece is played at a high speed. The 





























— * 





Why bother about purely technical studies in 
double pedalling when there are such works as this 
waiting to be played? ‘The organist who can go 
easily through the eighty bars of * An Wasserfliissen 
Babylon’ is ready for anything of the kind, and 
will, moreover, have in his répertoire a piece he 
will not easily outgrow. 

Book XIX. need not detain us long, as some of 
its contents have already been discussed in the 
first article of this series. The volume opens well 


|with two splendid pieces on ‘Valet will ich dir 


suggested #=84 is on the staid side: #=104 is|geben’—the tune familiar in England through its 
better, and gives the left hand a fine bit of exercise. association with ‘All glory, laud, and honour.’ The 
The Prelude on page 11 is a flowing three-part | first of the pair shows us the Pachelbel method at 
treatment—a valuable study in polyphonic playing| its best. Bach had evidently come to the con- 
and an attractive piece of music. clusion that the plan of announcing a choral 
The Prelude on ‘ Embarm’ dich mein,’ and the! melody line by line, unaccompanied, and then 
second of the two pieces on ‘Christ lag in ‘Todes| proceeding to treat each line fugally, is apt to 
Banden,’ have been mentioned in a former chapter. | become both disjunct and monotonous unless the 
Only one more number in Book XVIII. calls| tune is a short one. Here he binds the whole long 
for notice—the great five-part prelude on ‘An| movement together by episodical matter, and the 
Wasserfliissen Babylon,’ a movement that appears | announcement of the various phrases is saved from 
to have been written in Bach’s prime. Griepenkerl | the usual thin effect by an accompanying part of 
tells us that it does not exist in the autograph. | an animated character. 
In Krebs’ manuscript book it appears coupled} Good as this prelude is, its fellow is far finer. 
with the four-part version which Bach included in| ‘The tune is given to the pedals in minims, under 
the set of eighteen preludes he put together at|a brilliant three-part mofo ferpfe/uo. The rapid 
Leipsic. ‘The two movements in Krebs’ book are | manual passages are throughout based on the tune, 
headed, ‘Vers 1, a § con 2 Clav. e dopp. Ped, | though the connection does not always leap to the 
Vers 2, alio modo a 4 con 2 Clav. e simp. Ped.’ | eye. Examination will show that the fine blend 
Both are very similar in material. ‘The five-part | of unity and variety is largely due to the way each 
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phrase of the tune is anticipated by suggestion 
rather than by statement—a subtle development 
of the Pachelbel method. The following quotation 
gives an idea of the buoyant energy of the music, 
shows a striking use of the progression 
There it was probably a chance 


and at 
quoted in Ex. 3. 
shot: here it is deliberate : 








Reger evidently had this prelude at the back of 
his mind when writing his tremendous * Jauchz, 
Erd, und Himmel, juble!’ Not only is the key 
and the rhythmic scheme the same; twice he 
makes use of the progression under notice—at the 
beginning of bar 8, and again in bar 23. The 
second of these passages is a hammer-stroke worthy 
of his great model : 





Both of these © Valet will ich dir geben’ pieces 
make a ready appeal, and should be far better 
known than they appear to be. it may be added 
that the bustling animation of their ‘valet’ is 
expressive of the joy of one whose impending 
journey is homewards. ‘There is no’ sadness of 
farewell’ at the end of a pilgrimage. 

The little Prelude on ‘Vater unser’ 
(page 12) may be played with any degree of power 
from ~ to //f with equally good effect. Its 
polyphony owes something to the vocal style of 
the Palestrina and is beautifully knit. 
Note the continuity obtained by the sparing use of 
full closes. 

The three pieces on “Vom Himmel hoch’ 
differ widely. The first is a vivacious three-voice 


severe 


school, 


| fughetta for manuals, surprisingly difficult to play 
|quickly and cleanly, and therefore a_ valuable 
| finger study. The second is a fugue, an early 
effort, and one of Bach’s worst movements, so we 
may mercifully pass it by. The third is a fine, 
| compact little piece, full of interest and cflect, 
especially in the cross-rhythms of bar 12, where 
the treble has crotchets, the alto quaver triplets, 
the tenor semiquaver sextolets, and the bass 
quaver duplets—a bar to linger over. 

The only other preludes of importance are the 
pleasant piece on ‘Wir Christenleut’ and the 
| five-part treatment of “Wir glauben all.’ The 
|latter is a double pedal study, less difficult than 
| that on “An Wasserfliissen Babylon.’ There are 
|fewer skips, and the whole, both on manuals 
|and pedals, lies more comfortably. It is a 
| beautiful piece of writing. The best effect seems 
| to be obtained by giving the solo to a flute stop, 
| against a string quartet background. The cadenza 
|should be toned down by a change of solo stop, 
and we must not allow the demisemiquavers to 
' lead us into rattling it off. The ra//entando should 
begin with the last note of the tune, and the 
flourish should be elastic and slackening to the end. 

The Trio on * Wo soll ich flichen hin’ is rather 
/tedious. We shall find Bach treating the same 
|idea much more happily in the Schiibler set of 
preludes. 

Of the three groups of variations that foilow, 
only 7-11 of those on ‘Sei gegrusset’ date 
from Bach’s maturity. This is evident both from 
the writing in general and from the independent 
pedal part. ‘The early partitas were for manuals 
only, with sketchy ad /7/. pedal passages. ‘These 
later variations are well worth playing, especially the 
melodious and expressive No. 10 and the massiv 
five-voiced No. 11. 

Bach’s crowning work in the choral variation 
field is the wonderful set of canons on ‘Vom 
Himmel hoch,’ with which this book closes 
There is a disposition to regard them merely as 
'examples of consummate craft. ‘They are that, of 
course, but in all but a few bars they are delightful 
music as well. 

Parry says: “The musical effect in these 
variations is subordinated to the display of skill. 
The third and fourth variations contain some 
‘beautiful music: otherwise . the tribute to the 
chorale is rather of the head than of the heart.’ 
He goes on to remark that Bach had so habitually 
used his skill in the expression of devotion that he 
had apparently come to regard the skill itself as 
something sacred—a variant of “laborare est 
orare’ worth considering. Schweitzer thinks that 
Bach’s only purpose in writing the variations was 
“to pack into a single chorale the complete art of 
canon . If this work already shows the tendency 
to abstract thought that was characteristic of his 
last years, there is, for all that, a good deal of 
emotion in these choral arrangements. They are 
full of Christmas joyousness and cheeriness.’ 
Anything like an attempt to describe the feats of 
| skill shown here would take up far more space 
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than can be spared. Nor is it necessary ; without 
a copy the reader would hardly be helped, and 
with one he is in no need of assistance. Far 
more important is it to recommend him to play 
the movements. Only the last will give him much 
trouble. Not many players will be insensible to 
the simple tunefulness of the first two, and the 
calm meditative contentment of the third and 
fourth—especially the latter, with its long-drawn 
quas? violin solo, The final variation opens with 
more skill than attractiveness, but after the intro- 
duction of the semiquavers it makes ample amends, 
and there is music even in the closing four de force 


—a simultaneous use of all the four phrases of the | 


tune. Parry’s description of this closing passage is 
very happy: * . ending in five parts, including 
pedal, with a profusion of little canons in diminu- 
tion, which seem to be tumbling over one another 
in their eagerness to get into the scheme before 
the inexorable limits of formal proportion shut the 
door with the final cadence.’ 

The two books we have been considering are a 
very mixed bag, so to speak. The proportion of 
indifierent music is considerable, as is bound to be 
the case in a posthumous collection. But there 
are some notable things, and no organist can afford 
to neglect volumes containing such pieces as the 
best of those described above—works worthy of 


a place among the cream of Bach’s organ music. 
(To be continued.) 


PRESENT PLACE OF MUSICAL 
THEORY 
By Ar1THUR L. SALMON 

Twenty or thirty years ago it would certainly 
have been said that every young musician, 
especially with a view to composing, should 
study harmony and counterpoint. At the present 
moment it might be said almost as unquestionably 
that these things are negligible. The older rules 
of harmony are now almost entirely confined to 
strict part-writing as we find it in Church music. 
In this they remain still essential, though the 
modern writer takes liberties that would have 
horrified Albrechtsberger and Macfarren, and even 
Prout. ‘The preparation and resolution of dis- 
sonances—the phraseology that could even speak 
of a dominant 7th as a dissonance—seem to us 
absurd ; the terrified avoidance of false relations, 
and the still greater dread of consecutives, appear 
to us an excess of pedantic timidity. ‘There were 
reasons for these laws; they may have been 
absolutely wise and necessary in the childhood 
of composition; and they were governed-—or, 
rather, we may say demanded—by a certain 
correctitude of ear that we have either lost or 
no longer obey.’ Some such development was 
clearly foreseen by Helmholtz when he asserted 
that ‘the system of Scales, Modes, and Harmonic 
Tissues does not rest solely upon unalterable 
natural law, but is at least partly the result of 
esthetical principles which have already changed, 


THE 


and will still further change with the development 
of humanity.’ If these words are pressed to their 
logical extreme they would provide an apology for 
any excesses of modernism. It is of course a 
conviction of the conservative in any art that 
‘zesthetical principles ’ do zo¢ change, and in basis 
this must be true. The difficulty is in deciding 
with finality as to what the true zsthetic principles 
are, and this knotty point affords the everlasting 
quarrel between conservative and radical, classicist 
and modernist, romanticist and naturalist, or by 
whatever names we may classify the disputants. 
Prout, a man of broad common-sense, though with 
an unquestionable bias towards the conservative 
position, was ready to admit that ‘examples of very 
free part-writing may be found in the works of 
Bach and Beethoven, or even of Haydn and 
Mozart’—examples that we smile at now when we 
think of Strauss or Debussy or d’Indy; but he 
was wise enough to concede that practice must 
precede theory, which again is an assertion that 
may justify any extreme of novelty. ‘The inspired 
composer, he continues, goes first and invents new 
effects ; the theorist must follow modestly behind 
and make his rules fit in with the practice of the 
masters. One might suggest that this is too 
humble a conception of the theorist’s position, and 
that surely it is his function to discover the 





inalienable and eternal principles of beauty and 
‘form to which the greatest master must adhere. 
| Judging from the advance of musical composition, 
_one is forced to conclude that the work of theorists 


‘in the past has been chiefly to insist on non- 
| essentials—that harmony, for instance, has always 
| been something retrospective rather than any 
regulation for future use—and that every step 
taken has been to render some law of the past 
inoperative and obsolete. That is to say, the 
theory-books have been engaged in the notification 
of things done, but not of things yet to be done; 
which is as much as to say that they are historic 
and not didactic, records but not rulings. We may 
cordially accept that definition, and yet strongly 
suspect that it would have been strenuously 
repudiated by certain of the old harmonic law- 
givers, who imagined themselves to be judges pro- 
nouncing sentence rather than counsel stating a case. 

It would seem, then, that harmony has never 
been an exact science, and that it has now come 
to be a mere chronicling of former methods. ‘The 
student who masters it to-day masters it to break 
its rules. It was never based on an undying 
principle ; it could never be more than the servant, 
not the controller or dictator of beauty. .4sthetic 
principles, said Helmholtz, change; in this we 
must believe that he was speaking loosely, though 
the spirit of what he meant was right. Neither 
truth nor beauty can change, but our understanding 
and presentation are constantly fluctuant. ‘That 
which satisfied in the past does not satisfy now. 
The essentials of music must remain unalterable 
until the essential characteristics of humanity alter ; 
yet music to-day claims to be metaphysical, 
psychological, ethnological, philosophic, and in 
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thus broadening its aims has been compelled to) 
broaden its vehicle. Whether it can actually 
become any of those things, whether it does not 
always remain emotional rather than intellectual, 
need not further be discussed; but it is certain 
that even for its emotional advance some 
broadening of means was needed. We demand 
to-day something that we suggest as atmosphere, 
a word that indicates rather than defines; and 
atmosphere as we understand it is elusive, vague, 
mystical, and is almost entirely a property of the 
moderns. The old harmonic regulations very 
scantily provided for it; yet we find it sometimes 
in Bach, sometimes, perhaps, in Gluck, rarely or | 
never in Handel. The tendency of former days | 
was to express an explicit and not an indefinable | 
emotion; the means used were definite and_| 
explicit. It is possible to take almost any work 
of a century or more since and give a figured-bass 
presentment of its framework; it would be very) 
difficult and entirely unsatisfactory to figure-bass a 
page of Debussy or Scriabin or Rebikov. With} 
the ancients the mere figuring would preserve a 
good deal; with the moderns, practically everything 
would be lost. It does not necessarily follow that 
the moderns are the greater—certainly this test 
would not be enough to prove it; but it does| 
really seem that in emotional suggestion and 
atmosphere there has been a gain. We find 
something in Schubert and Chopin that Handel 
and Haydn and Mozart apparently never dreamed 
of ; and these two, who may in a sense be termed 
fathers of the modern school, have been followed | 

in France and Russia and England—by many 
whose work entirely fails to fit in with the earlier | 
formalities and conventions. One convention that 
they have wholly left behind is that of harmonic 
or structural rigidity. Great literary work was| 
done by the Greeks under regulation of the 
so-called ‘ unities’; greater was done by Shakespeare 
in actual contempt of them. The essential—)| 
whether in literature or music—is the individual | 
genius ; and even genius is governed by rules, but | 
these are never rules of formality and artifice. 

‘To understand, then, what has been done in the 
past, and why, it is necessary for us to study the! 
theorists ; but as we shali neglect their theories, | 
we may prefer to call them by another name. | 
They give us a history of the past, but cannot 
legislate for the future. The music to which we | 
listen will present breaches of every rule once held | 


sacred, so that in a measure the text-books are a| 
series of graves and Aic jacets. There is a! 
melancholy pleasure in meditating among the| 
tombs, and in this case there may without heart- 
lessness be an added joy, a consciousness of 
deliverance and escape. But we must exercise 
our freedom wisely, remembering always that some 
structure, some regulation, even some harmonic 
basis, must always be desirable, and that the finest 
symphonic effects are hardly possible without a 
full mastery of contrapuntal intricacies. Old 
systems must not be our despots, but they are 
often magnificent assistants. 


| 





| five-part anthem, ‘Salve Regina,’ by R. 


| probably 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 

XV. 

Those who have studied the famous Eton College 
MS.—which has been so admirably and minutely 
described by Mr. W. Barclay Squire in Archewologia 
vol. lvi.*—have been struck with the beauty of the 
Hygons, 
Yet no details have hitherto appeared as to the 
biography of Hygons, and the only fact deducible 


RICHARD HYGONS 


|from the MS. is that he lived before the year 1510 


or 1515. 

As stated in the previous article on Richard 
Bramston, there is mention of Hygons in Mr, 
John E, West’s ‘Cathedral Organists’ (Novello, 1899), 
as the first recorded organist of Wells Cathedral, 
under the slightly disguised form of * Richard Hugo,’ 


| Mr. West, however, did not suspect the identity of 


this ‘ Hugo’ with Hygons, but the ‘Calendar of the 


| Manuscripts of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, 


vol. ii., issued by the Historical Manuscripts 


| Commission in 1914, leaves no room for doubt, and 


furnishes unimpeachable material for a memoir of 
this early Tudor composer. 
An that 
with 
of 


suggested to me 
was ___ identical 
a vicar-choral 


antiquarian friend 
Richard Hygons 


Richard Huchins, who was 


| Wells in 1470; but this suggestion cannot stand, 


because the latter was dead in 1494, and Hygons 
was certainly living in 1507, as will be seen later. 

Richard Hygons studied under Abyngdon, and 
was Master of the Choristers of Wel!s Cathedral in 
1474. In the Chapter Act Book for 1486-87, 
under date of May 2, 1487, there is a record of a 
grant to Richard Hygons, Master of the Choristers, 


|*for his life,’ in recognition of ‘his diligence and 


good service,’ of an increased salary of 26s. 84. 


| yearly, issuing from a vacant stall. 


Hygons was also organist of Wells Cathedral, and 
in the Chapter Acts there are several references to 


| the organ and the choristers in the closing years of 


the 15th century.t We learn also that Robert 
Wydow, Mus. Bac., was installed a canon of Wells 
on September 10, 1497, and was appointed succentor, 
being further admitted a canon residentiary on 
February 26, 1499-1500. 

Evidently the organist and Master of the Choristers 
of Wells felt the burden of years in 1507, because 
on July 23 of that year the Chapter issued an order 
confirming a private arrangement whereby Richard 
Bramston was to take over the duties hitherto 
performed by Hygons, receiving 5s. for the half- 
quarter ending on September 29 ensuing, and 4os. a 
year henceforth; the said Bramston undertaking to 
teach the choristers and also ‘to keep and play the 
organs both in the great choir and the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.’ 

This arrangement of Bramston as deputy did not 
last quite a year, as on May 15, 1508, the Chapter 
appointed John Clausy to the office of Master of the 
Choristers, ‘to instruct them to sing plainchant 
and discant. By a_ strange slip the editor 
(Mr. William Paley Baildon) of the Calendar 





* See also an article on Eton College by Mr. F. G. Edwards in the 
Musical Times for December, 19038. 
Accorrts from 1492-93, a sum of 6s. 8d was 
paid to the King’s Commissioner ‘ not to take away three choristers. 


+ In the Chapter 
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; 
translates ‘ad cantandum et discantandum’ as ‘to| 
sing. and sing earnestly,’ whereas the ordinary 
meaning of discantandum is *discant,’ in opposition 


to ‘plain chant,’ and not to ‘sing earnestly.’ It is 
also found as ‘in torto cantu,’ and has been 


anglicised ‘diffuse chant’ and ‘curious singing’ in 
documents of the mid-16th century. In this Chapter 
Act, John Clausy is ordered not only to teach the 
choristers, but also to play the organ ‘both in the 
great choir and in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary behind the high altar as Aichard Hygons did 
heretofore? Further, the said Clausy was to receive 
four marks from the Clerk of Works of the Cathedral 
from two vacant stalls, and ‘he shall also receive 
from the escheator all escheats, with the consent of 
the vicars, so that the vicars non-perpetuated shall 
have during the life ef Richard Hygons the things 
which yearly accrue. Moreover, he shall have a 
house of the yearly value of 26s. 8.’ 

From the same Chapter Act we learn that 
Richard Hygons, late Master of the Choristers, 
‘had agreed to pay John Clausy out of his fee and 
portion 4os. a year,’ with the proviso that ‘after 
Hygons’s death, Clausy shall receive a// the fees that 
Hygons now has, 

By a strange irony of fate both Hygons and 
Clausy died early in the year following the above 
agreement, for under the heading of Receipts in the 
‘Accounts of Thomas Weston, the Escheator, from 
Michae'’mas, 1508, to Michaelmas, 1509,’ there is a 
significant entry : ‘ Oblations : At the anniversary of 
John Clausy 1}¢.; of Mr, John Hanse, 3d.’ ; that is to 
say, the sum of three-halfpence was given as an) 
offering at the burial of John Clausy, and one 
halfpenny at the burial of Master John Hans, 
sub-Dean of Wells. The exact date of the death of 
Hygons is not recorded, but it was probably about the 
same time as that of the sub- Dean, either in December, 
1548, or January, 1509. Certain it is that Hans was | 
replaced as sub-Dean on February 8, 1509, by 
Reginald West, while John Gye, vicar-choral, 
appears as organist and choirmaster in 1511, 
and evidently had been acting as such for some} 
time, as on October 25, 1512, he was given a 
substantial douceur ‘ for his good and diligent service 
to God and St. Andrew, namely, Ais praiseworthy 
organ playing and diligent instruction of the boys 
and choristers.’ I take the liberty of thus translating 
the italicised words ‘his praiseworthy organ playing’ 
as more correct than Mr. W. Paley Baildon’s 
reading : ‘his musical praises’ ; for the Latin text 
is distinctly ‘ /awdiéus organicis’—literally ‘ praises | 
on the organ.’ It is also as well to add that no| 
permanent organist of Wells Cathedral was appointed 
till William Lyde in 1559. 


| 
| 


*THE BEGGAR’S OPERA’ 
By FRANK KIDSON 


|over his account books. 


useful. The first scene of the opera opens with 
Peachum, the receiver of stolen goods, seated looking 
As an excuse for his dis- 
honesty he sings: 
Through all the employments of life 
Each neighbour abuses his brother, &c. 
The air selected is ‘An old woman clothéd in gray,’ 
a 17th century tune which occurs in two varieties : 
one, ‘Let Oliver now be forgotten’ (see ‘ Pills,’ ii., 
p. 283), and the other which Gay used for his verse. 
Beside early sheet copies of the music and song, 
the words alone will be found in ‘ The Nightingale,’ 
a small song book published at Edinburgh in 1776. 
They begin : 
An old woman clothéd in gray 
Had a daughter both charming and young, 
But she was deluded away 
By Roger’s false flattering tongue, &c. 

The third volume of the ‘Dancing Master,’ 
circa 1726, gives the name of the tune as ‘ Unconstant 
Roger,’ obviously an allusion to the Roger of the 
song. It is also under this title in Walsh’s ‘ Dancing 
Master’ of the same period. 

In the same scene Filch sings : 

*Tis woman that seduces all mankind, 

using the tune ‘The Bonny Grey-ey’d Morn.’ The 
nationality of this air is in dispute. It has been 
claimed as of Scottish origin, but it is more likely to 
be the composition of Jeremiah Clarke fitted to 
Anglo-Scots words. It was introduced by Mrs. 
Willis into a representation of ‘The Fond Husband.’ 
The tune appears in print in 1698. 

Mrs. Peachum sings ‘If any Wench Venus’ 
Girdle wears,’ set to the tune ‘Cold and Raw.’ It is 
needless to repeat the oft-quoted anecdote in which 
Queen Mary is said to demand the song, and how 
Purcell used it for a bass in one of his Birthday Odes 
—that for 1692. Its original name appears to have 
been ‘ Stingo, or Oyle of Barley,’ and under that 
title it occurs in the first edition of Playford’s ‘ Dancing 
Master,’ 1650, and under ‘Cold and Raw’ in later 
editions. Itwasafterwards used asa Catch in Hilton’s 
‘Catch that Catch can,’ 1652. The song beginning 
‘Cold and Raw’ is to be found in ‘Pills’ (second 
volume). The tune has been used for a variety of 
songs, and generally with the chorus, ‘ Up in the 
morning early.’ 

Mrs. Peachum’s other song is ‘If Love the Virgin’s 
Heart Invade.’ This is united to a delightful air in 
minuet form—‘ Why is your Faithful Slave disdained ?’ 
which is also adapted to another air in ‘ Pills.’ 

Lack of space compels me reluctantly to skip a 
number of ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ tunes, and I must confine 
myself to the more famous airs. One of the most 
popular melodies is ‘ London is a fine Town,’ to which 
Mrs. Peachum sings ‘ Our Polly is a Sad Slut.’ The 


| tune belongs to a lengthy ballad singing the praises 
| of London. 
| of uncertain origin. 


The air is of considerable antiquity and 
It was used in the 18th century 


As I mentioned in my first article* the tunes used | as a vehicle for a variety of popular ditties. Polly’s 
for the verses in ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ number sixty- | first song is the pathetic 


nine, and all were popular airs current among people 
of every class. 

As melodies pure and simple they are in general 
excellent and tuneful. It is certainly a fact that the | 
selection has caused the work to sustain a vogue | 


through a century-and-a-half, during which time it 
formed a stock piece for London and provincial | 
theatres of all classes. 


of Ancient Poetry,’ vol. ii., 
afterwards used for Nicholas Rowe’s poem, ‘ Colin’s 


Can love be controlled by advice, 
Will Cupid our mothers obey? 


It was sung to the fine air ‘Grim King of the Ghosts,’ 
a ballad tune of about the middle of the 17th century, 
originally adapted to a song ‘The Lunatic Lover.’ 


The whole ballad will be found in Percy’s ‘ Reliques 
1765. The tune was 


A consideration of the sources of the tunes may be| Complaint,’ beginning ‘Despairing beside a Clear 





* Musica! Times, January, 1921, 
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The next song, sung by Mrs. Peachum and Polly, | be with either,’ sung by Macheath, The old name of 
*O Polly, you might have toy’d and kissed,’ is sung to} the tune is ‘Have you heard of a frolicsome ditty, 
the old air ‘O Jenny, where hast thou been?’ ‘The| This belongs to a song called ‘ The Jolly Gentleman’s 
tune is familiar to every school-child to the words} Frolick or the City Ramble.’ It is otherwise called 
‘Golden slumbers kiss your eyes,’ verses which were | ‘The Rant,’ and many long narrative ballads of a 
first adapted to the air by William Chappell. humorous character have been sung to_ jt, 

The original tune was called ‘May Fair’ at the| ‘Cease your Funning’ has always been a favourite 
beginning of the 18th century. About this time it|tune from this opera. Harpsichord and pianoforte 
was also known as ‘The Willoughby Whim,’ com-| pieces have been made from it, with any 
mencing with ‘ Oh, Jenny, Oh, Jenny, where hast thou | amount of variations. Although the old name of the 
been?’ In early Scots collections it is used for the | tune is not printed with the text, yet it belongs to a 
song, ‘ My mither says I maunna.’ late 17th century song called ‘Constant Billy,’ which 

Another of Polly’s songs is, ‘Oh, ponder well, be | commences with the words, ‘When the hills and lofty 
not severe. This is set to the old tune used for the | mountains and the vales were hid in snow.’ The air 
ballad, ‘The Babes in the Wood.’ Gay did not| is in the third volume of ‘The Dancing Master, and 
confine himself to English airs. There are one or| in one of Walsh’s ‘ Dancing Masters,’ 
two French tunes, and several from Scotland. The next song, sung by Lucy and Polly asa 
Among the latter are ‘Over the hills and far away,’ dialogue, ‘Why, how now, Madam Flirt,’ is set to 
‘Gin thou wert mine awn thing,’ ‘Bessy Bell,’| the old tune, ‘Good-morrow, Gossip Joan,’ a tune 
*O the Broom,’ and ‘The lass of Patie’s Mill.’| familiar to the school-children of to-day, with revised 
Most of these he got from William Thomson’s| words. The song, ‘Gossip Joan,’ is in the sixth 
* Orpheus Caledonius,’ 1726. volume of ‘ Pills.” Another song to the same tune of 

One of the most lively tunes in the opera is | contemporary date is ‘Happy Dick.’ ‘ Packington’s 
Macheath’s song, ‘If the heart of a man is deprest| Pound’ and ‘Lilliburlero,’ both tunes with histories, 
with cares.’ This is used to the tune, ‘Would you| which space will not allow me to deal with, follow, 
have a young virgin of fifteen years?’ This song,| ‘I’m like a skiff on the ocean tossed,’ sung by 
by Tom D’Urfey, appears in his play, ‘ Modern| Lucy, is put to the air, ‘The Happy Clown.’ This 
Prophets,’ acted 1709. It can be found in his first| song commences, ‘One evening, having lost my 
volume of ‘ Pills. Under the name ‘ Poor Robin’s| way.’ The song is on early half-sheet music, and 
Maggot,’ the air is in the second volume of ‘ The| the words are in ‘The Thrush,’ 1749. As ‘ Walpole, 
Dancing Master,’1719. Elderly people will remember | or the Happy Clown,’ it is in sundry editions of the 
it as forming part of the ‘Lancers’ in Victorian days. | ‘ Dancing Master,’ and it had been used in Ramsay's 

*Youth’s the Season made for Joy’ has had its|*Gentle Shepherd’ before Gay employed it in his 
meed of popularity. It is set to a pretty cotillon,| opera. Lucy’s song, ‘Come, sweet Lass,’ is to a 
probably a French one. The song was preceded by | pretty tune with the same first line. As ‘ Greenwich 

a dance, @ /a ronde, to the same air. Jenny Diver | Park’ it is in the ‘ Dancing Master’ of 1698, and the 
next sings, ‘ Before the Barn-door Crowing.’ This is | song is in ‘Pills.’ ‘Tom Tinker’s my true Love’ is 
to the old air, ‘All on a Misty Morning,’ or ‘ bebe Old | used for a song by Macheath, ‘ Which way shall | 
Man dressed in Leather.’ The tune w e?’ The song of Tom Tinker is in the sixth 
ealled ‘The Fryer and the Nun,’ and it is to be volume of ‘ Pills.’ The plaintive air, ‘1 am a poor 
found in ‘The Dancing Master’ from 1650 onwards. | Shepherd undone’ is used by Polly for her song 
The words, ‘All on a Misty Morning,’ py & to a | ‘When my Hero in Court appears. The tune, under 























song, ‘The Wiltshire W edding,’ in ‘ Pills,’ vol. 1 | the title ‘Hey, ho! my honey,’ is in many editions 
Jenny Diver sings another song in this mien,’ ‘The | of the ‘ Dancing wr 5a r,’ and with the sony, as ‘ The 
Gamesters and Lawyers are Jugglers alike.’ This | distressed Shepherd,’ in ‘Pills.’ Lucy’s song, * When 


air, besides the old title given in the opera score, is| he holds up his hand? is adapted to John Barrett's 
known as ‘The King’s Jig’ and ‘ The neler popular tune * lanthe, the lovely.’ The song 
Wedding.’ There are sundry versions of the tune. | and air are in ‘ Pills,’ vol. v., p. 300. 


The song, ‘The Winchester Wedding,’ is in the | The next song is to the old tune of ‘ Bonny Dundee’ 
first volume of ‘Pills,’ and also in early editions of ;—not ‘The Bonnets of Bonny Dundee,’ as known 
‘The Dancing Master.’ to-day. It is another of the many Scots or Anglo- 


Lucy’s song, ‘ How Cruel are the Traitors,’ is set to} Scots tunes introduced in the opera. It is used 
the air to Gay’s fine song, ‘”T'was when the Seas were | for Macheath’s song, ‘The Charge is Prepared.’ The 
Roaring.’ A tune which has attained world-wide | next scene, the Condemned Hold, finds Macheath in 
popularity, sung by Macheath, is used for the words, | fetters and drinking wine. He sings a medley of 
‘The First Time at the Looking-Glass.’ It first tunes which include ‘ Happy Groves,’ ‘ Britons, strike 
appears in ‘A Third Collection of New Songs,’ the} Home,’ * Chevy Chase,’ ‘ Old Simon, the King,’ * Joy to 
words by Tom D’Urfey, 1685, as ‘The W inchester | great Cesar,’ and some others, concluding with 
Christening,’ beginning ‘ The sun had loos’d his}a very corrupt version of ‘Greensleeves,’ to the 
weary team.’ The tune is good and lively, and it! words ‘Since laws were made for every degree.’ 
appeared to have been known locally in some part | The fine 16th century air, ‘Greensleeves,’ has 
of Scotland as ‘The Diel’s awa wi’ the Exciseman.’ | suffered most undignified changes. All its subtle 
Taking the title of this version, Burns wrote his/ beauty has been stripped off it as it passed down- 
well-known verses to the air. | ward through the 17th and 18th centuries. Many 

Lockit’s song, ‘You'll think ere many days ensue,’| degraded copies of the tune will be found in ‘ Pills’ 
is put to a ballad air which seems to have been used | united to such songs as ‘The Blacksmith’ or ‘The 
on the stage for one of the songs sung by Ophelia in| Brewer,’ with the refrain, ‘Which nobody can 
the Mad Scene. Macheath next sings, ‘If you at an| deny.’ Country fiddlers got hold of the tune, and 
office solicit your due,’ to the tune ‘ London Ladies.’ | the present writer has many of their versions in old 
This song is in ‘Pills,’ vol. ii.,.as ‘Advice to the} manuscript volumes. The concluding air, ‘ Lumps of 
Ladies.’ Another lively tune is ‘How happy could 1| Pudding, sung by Macheath after a dance to the 
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a. 
words, ‘Thus I stand like a Turk,’ is in the 1716 
edition of the ‘Dancing Master.’ Burns employs the 
air for his song ‘ Contented wi’ little and canty wi’ mair.’ 

I think all will agree, after trying over the sixty- 
nine tunes in Gay’s opera, that no better repre- 
sentative selection of English airs could have been 
made, and that they are all worthy of preservation. 

The flood of ballad opera which succeeded the 
‘Beggar's’ not only employed many airs which had 
been used there, but brought from obscurity many 
others of equal beauty. Thanks to John Watts’ 
editions the musical antiquary is furnished with many 
atune of interest and charm which otherwise would 
have been lost. 


FESTIVAL OF BRITISH MUSIC AT HASTINGS 
By ALLAN BIGGS 


A few of our most representative composers fore- 
gathered at Hastings in the last week of January 
to try conclusions with Mr. Julian Clifford’s well- 
equipped orchestra at the Royal Concert Hall. They 
were engaged in the exposition of their own works, 
and as each one has done sterling service in his own 
particular way, the scheme was both interesting and 
enlightening to the numbers of people who greeted the 


gentle insistence long after it had reached echo-land. 
A Valse Suite by Coleridge-Taylor, orchestrated by 
Mr. O’Neill, was heard for the first time in its present 
form, but it cannot be said to reveal its gifted com- 
poser at hisbest. The magic of Frederic H. Cowen’s 
name was responsible for a full hall. Old favourites 
as they are, his ‘ Butterfly’s Ball,’ ‘ Phantasy of Life 
and Love,’ ‘ Language of Flowers,’ and ‘In Fairy- 
land’ Suites have lost noneof their inherent freshness 
and spontaneity. They reveal yet another aspect of 
the spirit of refined delicacy which characterised the 
programme of the day before, and so well do they 
wear that they bid fair to outlast many of our ultra- 
| modern effusions. 
| W. H. Speer’s Symphony in E flat was an 
| acceptable relief from some of the evanescence of 
| the previous five days. The composer, who lives at 
| St. Leonards, was greeted no less ardently than the 
| visitors who appeared; and rightly so, for though a 
| prolific writer, he has never surpassed this Symphony 
for sheer effectiveness. The first two movements are 
particularly attractive, their coherent design and 
agreeable melodic outline investing them with a 
| distinct character of their own. The work’s possi- 
| bilities were realised by orchestra and audience 





Percy E. Fletcher, Thomas F. Dunhill, alike, and the composer, who conducted, had an 


composers. ear . - . 
Norman O'Neill, Frederic H. Cowen, W. H. Speer, and enthusiastic reception. We have had occasion to refer 


Edward German cover a fairly wide field of activity,| previously to Arnold Trowell’s symphonic _poem 
while several works of Julian Clifford, Howard Carr, |‘ The Waters of Peneios,’ an intensely passionate 
and Ernest Farrar further revealed what has been | 4nd emotional illustration of the Greek legend, 
accomplished in these islands. The last-named, | Conceived in startling and glaring tone-colours and 
whose promising young life was lost in France, was | scored with an unusual command of orchestral 
present only in spirit, but he has left us ‘ The Heroic | technique. _The same concert introduced Mr. Julian 
Elegy,’ ‘Lavengro’ Rhapsody, and Variations for | Clifford’s gifted son asa conductor. ‘Though still in 
pianoforte and orchestra (played by Mr. Edgar| his ‘teens, he interpreted MacCunn’s ‘ Land of the 
Heap), all of which were interpreted con amore by | Mountain and Flood’ like a veteran, ; 
Mr, Julian Clifford. The share of the popular chef) A packed house greeted Edward German, whose 
@orchestre comprehended his ‘Coronation March,’ |‘ Welsh Rhapsody made the biggest sensation of the 
‘Lights Out,’ and the delightful Ballade in D—a work | Week. In the view of the ‘ plain man’ it is certainly 
worthy of inclusion in any Festival scheme. a serious rival of the ‘1812’ kind of thing, in spite 
The lightest element of the week was introduced | of its being infinitely better music. The composer's 
by Percy E. Fletcher, who conducted the two Suites |eminently English trait was delightfully manifested 
‘Sylvan Scenes’ and ‘ Rustic Revels,’ the Poem and|in his ‘Nell Gwyn’ Dances, ‘Richard Ill.’ 
Arabesque for violin and orchestra (excellently| Overture, and excerpts from ‘Merrie England.’ 
played by Mr. John Davies), and two Bagatelles, | Contrasted with these were the fanciful ‘Valse 
Excepting the last, which are really dainty, the| Gracieuse’ (from the Symphonic Suite), and the 
composer’s contributions might have approached | distinguished Theme and six Diversions—the latter 
banality but for their admirable orchestration, for | Striking out a line in the field of variation writing 
each instrument is allotted the work that suits it| Which might well be investigated by other composers. 
best, and the ¢u/ti balance is masterly. Thomas F.| Howard Carr, the last composer to appear, filled 
Dunhill, with his lofty ideals and broad sympathies, | the place of Arthur Hervey, who was indisposed. 
has a polished phraseology of his own. His Dance| There is enough sensationalism, but little subtlety, 
Suite for strings well illustrates his turn for lyrical| im Howard Carr’s explorations into descriptive 
beauty, while there was abundant poetry and romance | regions. Of ‘The Carnival of the Elements,’ the 
in the Prelude inspired by W. B. Yeats’ ‘ The King’s | Procession music from ‘The Lilac Domino,’ and the 
Threshold,’ a work that deserves wide recognition, | ‘Three Heroes’ Suite, it was the last-named which 
‘Sally in our Alley’ forms the material for ten well- | left the most favourable impression, so realistic is the 
contrasted and ingenious variations for violoncello | Orchestral version of an air-raid. Throughout the 
and orchestra which suitably displayed Mr. Norman Festival Mr. Clifford’s orchestra more than sustained 
Attwell’s smooth style and agreeable tone. Some | ‘ts reputation as an exceedingly capable and versatile 





songs from the same pen were very welcome. 

A dreamer of dreams and a mystic, Norman 
O'Neill has the power of expressing in his music the 
ethereal world in which he dwells. His flights of 
fancy, intangible though they are, touch a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the imaginative. The ‘ Mary 
Rose’ Prelude and the ‘Blue Bird’ Dances, with 
their pentatonic type of melody, supported by a rich 
harmonic texture, are at once appealing and elusive, 
and their repetition was resolutely demanded. The 





‘Mary Rose’ call continued to haunt the ear with 


body of musicians. 


THE LATE GERVASE ELWES AND THE 
‘DREAM OF GERONTIUS’ 

In the obituary notice of Gervase Elwes in our 
February number it was stated that he sang the title- 
réle at the first performance of the ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius’ in 1904, whereas the occasion was his 
own first performance of the part. The work was 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1900, with 
Mr. Edward Lloyd as ‘ Gerontius.’ 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT HEBREW 


MANUSCRIPT CONTAINING NEUMS 


By ARTHUR M. FRIEDLANDER 

In the JJusical Times of ergy a 1914, an article 
written by me appeared entitled ‘ Facts and Theories 
relating to Jewish Music.’ It dealt largely with 
the ancient Hebrew signs and their similarity to 
some of the neums, /.¢., the medieval system of 
musical notation. In the course of the article I 
mentioned that Mr. Elkan N. Adler had very kindly 
lent me the oldest known book [printed 1518], con- 
taining the rendering of those Hebrew signs into 
the musical notation known at that period. I asked 
Mr. Adler if he possessed amongst his unique collec- 
tion of Hebrew MSS. and books, anything bearing 
upon the subject of my research work on Hebrew 
music. Besides the book already referred to and 
some modern writings, he was able to show me only 
a photograph of a Mahser (a Festival Prayer Book), 
1525, on which were depicted some signs which 
he considered were meant to indicate a specia' 
vocal utterance by the Cantor. Some_ consider- 
able time afterwards he showed me a Hebrew MS., 
and consulted me as to the meaning of the signs 
contained therein. Before proceeding further it is 
important to relate that Mr. Adler had found this 
MS. amongst his extremely valuable Genizah* 
fragments. 

I was soon convinced that the signs in the MS. 
were neums. Subsequently I consulted Mr. Hughes- 
Hughes at the British Museum, who kindly referred 
me to another authority, Mr. Abdy Williams, who 
not only gave me considerable and valuable informa- 
tion, but also brought the subject of my investigations 
to the notice of Dom André Moncquereau, of the 
Benedictine Fathers (Solesmes), of Quarr Abbey, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, the eminent authorities on 
Gregorian music, who wrote to me as follows : 


‘I confided the study of the leaf with the neums 
to three of my brethren. One of them has some 
knowledge of Biblical Hebrew. On returning me 
the leaf he took care to tell me that he would not 
guarantee the transcription, but would only suggest 
it, before permitting musicians to place the neums 
under the different syllables. Your knowledge of the 
Hebrew language is able to supply what there is 
defective and indistinct in this essay. 

‘Two others of our fathers have worked on the 
neums. Although they worked separately, they both 
arrived at the same musical transcriptions for the 
first nine lines of the document.’ 

As a result of this investigation of the Hebrew 
MS. the date assigned to the music is the 
end of the 12th or 13th century. Moreover, so 
far as I am aware this is the only Hebrew MS. 
containing neums that has been discovered. 





* Genizah (/t., hiding or hiding-place). The storeroom or 
depository in a synagogue; a cemetery in which worn-out and 
heretical or disgraced Hebrew books or papers are placed. A 
#enizah serves, therefore, the two-fold purpose of preserving good 
things from harm, and bad things from harming. A passage in the 
Talmud (Shab. 115a) directs that holy writings other tnan the Hebrew 
and Greek languages require * genizah '—that is, preservation. The 
discovery by Solomon Schecter, on May 13, 1896, of a fragment of 
the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus drew so much attention to the 
senizah whence it came that the term * genizah' is now applied almost 
exclusively to the hoard at the old Synagogue at Fostat, near 
Cairo This was a church dedicated to St. Michael until the 
conquest of Egypt by Chosroesin, 616, when it became a synagogue. 
In 1588, and again in January, 1896, E. N. Adler visited the 
synagogue, and brought with him many fragments. 








Regarding the Hebrew text, Mr. Adler vives the 
following version in an Appendix to his forthcoming 
Catalogue of MSS. printed hy Cambridge U niversity 
Press. The fragment consists of a poem, the 
acrostic of which points to Amr ibn Sahal as the 
author. Several of his compositions are to be found 
in the Genizah, and he lived in the beginning of the 
11th century. Following the poem is a quotation 
from Isaiah Ix. 1. He attributes the poem for use 
either for Pen ecost or Simhath Torah (Rejoicing in 
the Law). From the particulars of the analysis 
furnished to me by Dom G. Beyssac, I quote the 
following : 

‘I donot know what name to give this sort of elegy 
in honour of Moses which commences (?) at the first 
line of recto and finishes before the end of line 9. [i 
is composed of six strophes noted on the same song, 
and limited by the same word reappearing by way of 
refrain, Ka-Moseh, which the scribe has not noted 


Each strophe is divided 
in the centre by a sort of mediant expressed in the 


after the third line (line 5). 


manuscript by a double line, 11. The strophes |, 5, 
and 6 have not this mark, and the place which tt 
occupies at the beginning of line 3 (and not at the 
end of line 2) might suggest the idea of some sort of 
peculiarity in the execution,—perhaps the repetition 
of the last part of the strophes or a change of the 
choir. On line 10, perhaps also at the end of line 9, 
if this end is a doxology—which does not seem 
probable, considering the tune—there begins a new 
piece of song inspired by Isaiah Ix. 1, at the end of 
which the copyist by way of colophon seems to have 
applied to himself the verse of Isaiah, which he has 
just copied. The notation is grounded on a cleat 
stave of four lines traced with a stile. But these 
lines have not been traced specially for the notation, 
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paper 
which only makes use of them. One sees clearly in 
the margin of the verse, the side on which they are 
hollowed, that they are alternatively too long, reaching 
to a ° ° 
extending hardly over a centimetre of the line which 
limits the writing on the right-hand side. In the 

ges not quoted in the manuscript, the writing has 
to be suspended as in the last two lines of the verse 
upon the longer lines. At the beginning of lines 6, 
- 8, 9, and 10, a sigm appears which is evidently 
a clef. One sees it even before the last note and 
jine 6, which in fact ought to be written a line higher 
up. It is clear that we must read this sign, as all the 
rest, from right to leftasa “yor a “¥. Is there or 
was there ever in Hebrew cantillation a sort of 
solmisation? Anyhow, this sign should correspond 
with the clef #¢ or with the clef fz, both admissible, 


having regard to the small extent of the melody. | 





As to the provenance of this fragment it is difficult 


to be quite sure. The form of the c/inis §_ would 
suggest an Italian influence, but one can well perceive 
that the scribe was not comfortable in transcribing 
the neums from right to left when he had been used 
to writing them from left to right, so he occasionally 
forgets himself, but regularly writes the vera in the 
right sense, .. but not in the inverse sense, *. The 
second note of the Zes is often outside (lines 4, 5, 7) ; 
inversely, the second note of the ¢//z/s is sometimes 
f instead of 4. It seems to me difficult to date this 
manuscript before the 13th century. Perhaps it is 
of the end of the 12th century. One point struck me 
in the writing : the form used for the clef. Is it not 
unusual? Could not this form assist us to date or 
localise the manuscript ?. The stroke which unites 


point pierced with a compass, the shorter, 


certain notes (lines 6, 4, and 10) does not belong to 
the melody. It is unknown to the Gregorian 
notation. Is it a mark of legato?’ 

Regarding the point raised by Dom _ Beyssac 
concerning the clef, I would suggest that the 
numerical value of the Hebrew letter | being 4, this 
letter was used to denote the clef /a, on the fourth 
line. As to the stroke, it appears to me to be for the 
purpose of showing that a certain number of notes are 
to be sung on a particular syllable of the word over 
which it is placed. As to the provenance of the 
music I suggested a Lombardic influence to Mr. Abdy 
Williams. With this view he concurred. 

The following illustration marked A shows the 
neums as arranged by Dom Beyssac. The illustra- 
tion marked B is the rendering of the neums depicted 
on page 1 of the Hebrew MS. into modern notation 
by Mr. Abdy Williams. That marked C shows my 
rendering into modern notation of the neums found 
on page 2 of the MS. Mr. Williams having 
described the neums on this page as being ‘too 
fragmentary for any attempt at reconstruction,’ I 
am indeed glad to state that my solution of it— 
with the exception of a slight error or two in the 
matter of notes and rhythm—has been found 
to be correct by him. At first I considered 
this portion of the melody might be that for the 
Cantillation of the Prophets, but further investigation 
induced me to reject that opinion. In all probability 
it is a species of ‘Hazanut,’ #¢., an intonation 
rendered by the Cantor. Moreover, there seems 
to be something in common with the melody that 
precedes this latter portion: 


A. 1st Strophe. 
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‘in ian qa sa . 
Last Strophe. 
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‘a-dO-nai-i ‘A= la ik za- rah. 


Mr. Williams suggested the rhythm or style of 
singing by analogy with the music of the 
Armenian Unciat church. I have added _time- 
signatures, bars, and pauses so as to give readers a 
better impression of the melody : 


B. rst Strophe. 
Andante maestoso. 
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C. Last Strophe. 
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The notes of interrogation underneath the music 
denote what appears to be missing in the Hebrew text, 
and those above it what is doubtful as to the melody. 

In concluding this article I desire to express 
the hope that, whilst it has been the means of 
throwing light on an hitherto unknown phase of 
musical history, it will also be the means of affording 
stimulus for attempts at further discoveries of Hebrew 
MSS. containing neums. Maybe there are many 
such manuscripts in existence which till now have 
escaped the notice of librarians and _ musical 
historians, 


Ad Libitum 
By ‘FESTE’ 

My space this month must be devoted to the 
discussion of a number of letters, some handed to 
me by the Editor, one sent to me direct. First, a 
few words in reply to Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji’s letter 
in our Correspondence columns, Mr. Sorabji sees in 
my comment on the Sackéut paragraph concerning 
‘The Planets’ and Liszt’s ‘Totentanz,’ ‘a curious 
implication’ that ‘an advanced instrument of musical 
opinion’ must needs be concerned with modern or ultra- 
modern music, It is surprising to find Mr. Sorabji 
regarding the term ‘advanced’ as having, necessarily, 
any connection with date. It may have such a 
connection in matters of science or commerce, but in 
literature and art the calendar is an almost negligible 
factor. Some of the most vital things in music—vital, 
therefore still in the front rank, and so, in the most 
literal sense of the word, advanced—were written 
generations ago. This is no news to Mr. Sorabji, of 
course. I don’t suppose for a moment that he regards 
the music of Erik Satie as any advance on that of 
Bach, Wagner, or Strauss. Similarly, I am sure he 
will agree that the term ‘advanced’ should not 
be appropriated by (say) a journal run by Marinetti 
or the apostles of ‘Dada.’ I am as diligent and 
interested a reader of the Sackéut as Mr. Sorabji, 
and I regard it as an advanced journal first on account 
of the literary quality of most of its pages, and even 
more because of the catholicity of its musical taste, 
the latter shown by the inclusion of long and discerning 
articles on ‘ composers so disparate in date as Gesua'do 
and Béla Bartok.’ That an ‘advanced’ musician 
using the adjective in Mr. Sorabji’s sense) has an ear 
not only for the productions of to-day and the week 
after next, is proved by the fact that some of our most 
modern of native musicians are largely responsible for 
the revival of interest in the works of Byrd and other 
old English composers, just as in France and Italy 
(especially the latter) similar revivals have owed much 
to composers who have been described as ultra- 
modern and even futurist. 





i 

Mr. Sorabji says that one of the aims of the 
Sackbut ‘is certainly of to deny expression of 
approval by one of its contributors of a work that was 
| earlier than the last decade, if he deems jt 
a valuable or worthy example.’ Precisely, and if Mr. 
oF Sorabji will read my comment again he will see that 
I expressed surprise, not at the Sackdut contributor 
being allowed to describe the ‘Totentanz’ as ‘, 
superlative masterpiece,’ but at her being «é/e to do 
so. Even when all due allowance has been made 
for personal taste, one expects some kind of critical 
judgment from a_ contributor to a journal gs 
discriminating—one might almost say fastidious—as 
the Sackdbut. After this discovery of hitherto 
unsuspected ‘ superlative’ excellence in one of Liszt's 
most superficial works, we may open our Sachdut one 
fine day and discover Barbara chanting a pan over 
one of the numerous essays of the same type by 
Sydney Smith. 


Mr. Sorabji adds that my ‘assertion of a “ practically 
unanimous verdict ” in favour of “ The Planets” is not 
supported by the facts,’ and brings forward ‘the new 
critic of the .Vew Age and one very prominent young 


British composer’ as holding adverse opinions. The 
critic, the very prominent young composer, and 
Barbara, added together, make three. If Mr. 


Sorabji has no more than these to throw at me, | 
must hold to my view that Holst’s Suite met with 
practically unanimous approval. In fact, I know of 
no other new work of such scope and challenging 
character having been so well received. 





When I described ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ as ‘a 
wretched tune’ | was concerned with its quality, not 
with its source. Mr. Herbert W. Horwill’s letter tells 
me that it is ‘classical music,’ being the theme of a set 
of variations by Beethoven. I don’t know whether 
Mr. Horwill means to accuse me of lése-majesté or to 
make a dig at Beethoven. If the former, his letter 
is typical of that blind worship of the classics which 
is responsible for so much that is unsatisfactory in 
our musical life. If the latter, his dig goes astray, 
because there is no analogy between a song melody 
and a theme used for variation or development. A 
song tune must stand or fall on its melodic qualities. 
A theme for development may be—and often is—quite 
worthless until it has been through the composer's 
hands. Returning to the first point, it is high time 
we recognised and admitted frankly that a lot of 
classical music is bad, and that a no less large 
quantity of popular music by lesser composers is 
good. ‘The recent controversy on popular music 
showed most of the disputants far too ready to judge 
by the name on the title-page rather than by the 
matter inside. The jazz enthusiasts lightly dismiss 
all classical music as caviare, forgetting that innumer- 
able pieces by Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, and 
other classical composers have enjoyed, and_ still 
enjoy, and will continue to enjoy throughout the 
civilised world a popularity beside which that of the 
latest Charing Cross Road ‘winner’ is as nothing. 
There are only two kinds of music—good and bad, 
and all we have to do is to give the good a fair 
chance. It is natural-that musicians should look to 
recognised composers for the good type, but it is 
lamentable that they should make a fetish of a mere 
name, however great. There should be no place in 
these democratic days for the snobbishness that 
prefers to put on a programme bad music by a dead 
composer rather then good music by a living one. 
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. | 
In this matter above all a living dog is better than a| 
dead lion, even if the dog be plain and unknown | 
Bill Smith and the lion Beethoven. 


Mr. Algernon Ashton has lately shown us to what 
lengths the ‘classic’ fetish will lead a musician. He 
wrote to the Press saying he was ‘appalled’ to read 
4 Beethoven concert report in which the critic opined | 
that the composer had written a good deal better | 
music than that of the ‘Emperor’ Concerto. | 
Mr, Ashton would be even more ‘appalled’ if he knew 
how many of us have thought the same for years. 
However, he puts us all in our places. After} 
squashing the critic by calling him ‘this person,’ | 
Mr. Ashton decides that the ‘ Emperor’ is ‘the finest | 
and grandest pianoforte concerto in existence,’ and | 
then, having settled the matter so far as the present 
generation is concerned, he looks ahead and settles 
it for posterity. ‘I am perfectly certain,’ he says, 
‘that such sublimely beautiful music will never be 
written again as long as the world lasts.’ So that’s 
that, and you may take it from him that Beethoven’s 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual ev forme de Concerto is 
~—and will be—the finest ever and then some. 


But there is no peace for this conscientious Defender 
of the Faith. Hardly was he safely delivered 
of the above proclamation before they were at it 
again. Rosenthal, on his return to the English 
concert-platform, played Chopin’s E minor Concerto. 
Alot of people wondered why, and said so, adding, 
truly, that it shows Chopin a long way from his best. 
Whereupon Mr. Ashton : 

Str,—Whatever is coming over our music critics? 
It was only the other day that I had severely to 
reprimand a Manchester musical reporter for speaking 
most disparagingly about Beethoven’s great ‘ Emperor’ 
Concerto (the finest pianoforte concerto ever written), 
and now I see nearly every London critic running 
down Chopin’s superb and delightful Pianoforte 
Concerto in E minor through thick and thin! Are 
they being infected by some of that atrocious modern 
stulf which is falsely called music? It looks 
uncommonly like it. ALGERNON ASHTON. 


‘Only the other day I had severely to reprimand’ 
—could anything be more amusingly pontifical ? 
And yet these persons were not a bit awed. Here 
they are, nearly every one of them, speaking of a 
work of Chopin as if it were the product of a mere 


human being like themselves ! 


The pained query at the end of Mr. Ashton’s| 
letter very nearly touches the spot. Our critics and 
musicians generally ave being infected with some- 
thing modern, but it is not modern music and it is 
not atrocious. It is a refusal to open their ears and 
shut their eyes and take whatever the bigwigs send 
‘em. The golden age of music will be once more 
just round the corner when we are all agreed that a 
classic has its place in a programme not by divine 
right, but by its ability to answer the challenge of the 
present. Is it a good work, showing the composer at | 
his best, and with a message for us still, as most | 
great works have? If so, let us hear it often, no| 
matter how old it be. Is it fourth-rate, Hummel | 
inside, with a Beethoven label, so to speak? If so, | 
give it a friendly good-bye and put it on the top| 
shelf. There is always plenty of good stuff, old and 
new, waiting for the vacant place in our programmes. 
The classical composers have no worse enemy than | 
champions of the Ashton type. Such admirers are | 


| complicated for so unbusinesslike a person. 


well qualified to see that the tombstones of the great 
are decently tended, but they are not to be trusted 
any farther. 


A correspondent writes : 

In support of your remarks on the apathy of the 
musical profession in the matter of journals cevoted to 
the art, I am writing to say that in my journeyings 
throughout the country—I am a commercial traveller 
and amateur musician—it is a constant surprise to me 
how few musicians support their own Press. They 
seem to be content with the odd paragraphs on the art 
scattered about the ordinary daily papers. As you 
pointed out in the February Justcal Times, only a 
definitely musical journal can give the space, music- 
type illustrations, &c., necessary for a proper considera- 
tion of the development of the art in various countries. 
The letter you published from a famous violinist. asking 
ior particulars of modern British music, would never have 
been written if the lady had been a regular reader of 
musical journals, The long series of .J/esical 7imes 
articles on the subject by Mr. Edwin Evans alone would 
have kept her busy. No wonder the rank and file of our 
teachers follow the same groove year after year. There is 
an enormous public for music in this country, and never 
surely was so much interest taken in it. Jf all music- 
lovers, amateur and professional, read at least one of 
the various excellent musical magazines, all kinds of 
questions—musical appreciation, support of orchestral 
concerts, &c.—would practically solve themselves. 
We ought to be able to obtain a musical journal as 
easily as we can 77¢-Aits or John Bull, and if musicians 
woke up and did their duty the bookstalls would soon 
find it worth their while to stock musical papers for 
the casual purchaser. 

Like my correspondent, I am constantly amazed at 
the number of musicians who not only do not read 
musical journals, but who are apparently ignorant of 
their very existence. It looks as if some kind of 
intensive propaganda were needed. My daily journey 
takes me through a long and densely populated back 
street of a type very little above the slum, There 
are newspaper shops galore, and at all of them it 
seems to be easy to obtain magazines dealing with 
every kind of hobby but music. Am I a fancier of 
the Dog, the Cat, the Pigeon, or the Rabbit? A 
journal telling me how to fancy successfully beckons 
to me from the shop window. Do I collect postage 
stamps—the last infirmity, surely, of a feeble mind ? 
Even that strangest of passions is fed by a journal 
read by every philatelist. What draper is there who 


| does not buy and read the organ showing him how to 


well and truly drape? The tailor and cutter devours 
his own weekly, so that he may tail and cut in the 
latest mode. And so on. Apparently, only the 
musician thinks he can get along without a journal. 
If he does want one he has to order it specially 
or subscribe, and both operations are far too 
As to 
the back street mentioned above, I am pretty sure that 
quite as many of its people are interested in music as 
in dogs, pigeons, or even postage stamps, especially 
as the residents show in their faces their membership 
of the chosen race—the most musical of nations. 
Clearly there is something wrong somewhere, and we 
must get a move on. 


The Editor lately received an anonymous postcard, 
which he passes on, asking me to write a reply that 
may haply catch the eye of the sender. Here is the 
text : 

*L.S.O.’ stands for London Society of Organists, so 
when you borrow these initials for something else it 
might be better to make the matter clear beyond a 
peradventure (not, of course, that anyone buta . 
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Do you remember the fuss there was when a | autumn there dawned on you perhaps that othe; 
certain widely-used adjective was shot at the| beauty, the beauty of the assured things that have 
audience in Shaw’s ‘Pygmalion’? It was the} made and moulded you and yours for time withoy 
great moment of the play. Crowds stood in queues| mind. It dawned on you, no doubt with a pang, jp 
and paid good hard money nightly, and then hung| the look of some bit of road, low hills, and home. 
upon the word—a word which they could have heard | county village, by which you were trudging in weathe, 
as well delivered free of charge in the street outside. | you would perhaps never have chosen to be out ip, 
That word follows next on the postcard, and cannot} and with an absurd lot of things on your back. 

be quoted in a journal that prides itself on being so| The beauty had a voice, to be perceived in certain 
conducted that it may safely be left about the house| turns of speech of your fellows—the butcher, the 
and read even by the oldest. So we will borrow} baker, and the candlestick-maker. Oh! admirabh 
from the more harmless side of Old Bill’s vocabulary, | vivid and vigorous, a speech that was untouched by 
and put ‘blinkin’’ in its place : | the pallor of the printed word. When song put in 


beyond a peradventure (not, of course, that | 42 appearance, here and there were snatches that 
anyone but a blinkin’ fool . . . .) | were clearly an English voice, a voice which could 


I ogniz from its hints in our prose 
And there the card ends,—on an unresolved suspen- | = ognized rhe P from 
, ' : : re ;.,7| Shakespeare to Thomas Hardy. No tune was, | 
sion, so to speak. Turning up last month’s .W/uszca/| ~". : fl : +e 
Oe : : . . | think, ‘magnificent.’ The feeling was more of 
Times, | find a contributor speaking of the London |} “wre hon of dectesed tanien, bk coda © 
. ‘ . . ® | ) d « sm. id 
Symphony Orchestra as the ‘ L.S.O.,’ little knowing | “UMOUF a ; : _— 
} “bh! alate." ee | irony, but could not bear with any of the emotion of 
what trouble he was making. Now, the London ino Thaenemaieee te teen te & oe 
. . : . 2art-wo - -$ re. ) Ss 4 Se H 
Society of Organists is a small body about two years | ™ 0&4 , . pe 
“ ' ' which was much sung in the neighbourhood of 


old—at all events as at present constituted. We attains nih Wudbeiien tin iui Dineemiiian. ¢ 
:,| Festubert z chy ays— gy 1915. 
may safely say that beyond the members, their | “©SUDET! 4 . : 5 ; Pring, 1915 


sisters, their cousins, and aunts, nobody knows o 
their existence. Their fame is bounded on the north 
by Palmers Green, on the south by Denmark Hill. 
The London Symphony Orchestra, on the other 
hand, is known (at least by name) to musicians not 
only over the greater part of Europe but in North 
America as well. Its initials have been used asa 
title for many years. 
Was there ever a more ludicrous case of, 


¢| There may be a known composer—or even a known 
author of the verses (the refrain of which begins, 
‘I don’t want to be a soldier, I don’t want to go to 
war,’ and ends, ‘I’d rather stay in England, in 
merrie, merrie England, than throw my precious life 
away’). We knew of none, and here is a case of a 
folk-song in the making : 





‘Said the Flea to the Elephant: 


“ Who ‘re you shovin'?"'’ 


ENGLISH FOLK-SONG 
By RICHARD CAPELL 

All national art, says a wise Frenchman, isa source 
of beauty. Of course Beauty and Art are difficult 
words, and none but the professed philosopher 
can say just what he means by them; but still one’s camila —_ — 
feeling may be some help on the way in default of #- 2a? tty = eS tie 2H 
strict philosophy. We may (without straying out of oa ——' 
sight of our concern, which is Mr. Sharp and his 
English folk-songs*) see Beauty as possessed of double 
aspect, and the one or other allures and is adored in 
its season—the one is the imagined and fantastic, the | 
other the assured and experienced. | Such artless songs are not to be disassociated 

For one whose lot just before the war lay amid| from the artless singers, who are our own people, 
London musical doings the days were gorgeously | ourselves; and_ their beauty is of more than 
crowded with the exotic succession of tribute-payers | this surface of cheerful irony, such being just the 
who seemed to be bringing to our feet all that the | emerging aspect of that hidden bulk of our own 
world held of the strange, rich, and monstrous. As| soundness, the solidity of our virtue of self-rescue, 
Asia of old sent her elephants, apes, and peacocks in which ‘saved the sum of things’ in the day ‘ when 
offering to imperial Rome, so there showered down | heaven was falling, the hour when earth’s foundations 
on us tetralogies and symphonic poems, the} fled.’ 
pyramidal scores of Scriabin, Mahler, and Strauss, | The causes of our delight in art are doubtless 
the fairyland of the Russian Ballet (ah, at its| never unmixed, and conceivably these two books of 
prime !), the opera-casts with all the golden throats of |a hundred English folk-songs, chosen from Mr. 
Italy, not to speak of opera-houses simply thrown at Sharp’s collections of twenty-five vears, might leave 
our heads by America. some persons untouched if beauty in her exotic phase 

One August day, and all this was like snow upon| were dominant. But the passions, the disillusiuns, 
the desert’s dusty face. It left the barest memory | and endurances of the war have perhaps contracted 
of a dream, and it was like awakening from a dream| a little our hearts, which used to be so very expansive. 
to face the new world, so irrelevant to the intoxication | We perhaps have come to trust more in ourselves and 
of the eve! The fantastical beauty that miraged| less in any glib and flattering stranger’s effusive- 
so flatteringly the impossible ends of the earth left} ness. Anyhow there is a consistent strain in these 
not enough comfort to be worth a thought. That | song-books which is certain to be seized on more 

‘Match Palceenes: euthisted and canemaed te Coed 3. Shee. eagerly now than it ever would have been in the past. 
vols. Novello & Co., Ltd | These songs have not the poignant accent of the 
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at Irish airs, or the sensuousness and savage 
rhythmical life of Spanish or of Hungarian folk- 
music. To generalise (for often the lyre of pathos is 
most delicately touched), these are the songs of a 

ssably happy, contented people, with a cheerful 
humour all its own, There are not the gloom or 

















supernatural terrors of the lore of mountain-folk. 
Beyond the favourite case of a bridegroom being 
sized by the press-gang there is no oppression, 

But short of the grand dramatic flight, these old 
country songs range over a multitude of human 
feelings. The ballads give us hints of the really 
archaic. Some of these, in Mr. Sharp’s scrupulously 
unimproved versions, are occasionally fragmentary 
and obscure. The lyric songs offer to the listening 
ear the authentic voice of our countryside. For of 
course these are countrymen’s songs (such as are not 
sailors’), for urban song is a different thing, picking 
up and dropping its favourites as often in a year as 
does the country in a generation. This artless voice 
so sweet, now tender, now rollicking, has us wholly 
won, and for the just reason that at the mocking 
notes of the courted milkmaid, at the plaint of the 
forlorn swain, or the home-coming sailor’s tale 
everyone must instinctively call from memory’s store 
some corner of the green and pleasant land, a scene 
from favoured shire, or home. 

How propitious May mornings are to Somerset 
suitors is to be learned from many a song (a good 
proportion of these first two books comes from Mr. 
Sharp’s Somerset collection). On the other hand 
even that melting season, it is clear, leaves some 
maids whole-hearted and scoffing. The sailor isa 
favourite hero, but some sailors only court to thieve, 
it seems, and hence the rueful modal complaint of 
more than one once merry milkmaid or shepherdess. 

If any doubt that such songs may not have 
the hold they had over English folk, there was a 
demonstration the other evening at the Morley 
Working Men’s College (Waterloo Road, London), 
where the chanty ‘ Let the Bulgine run ’—an irresistible 
tune from Dr. Terry’s collection—caught the audience 
as does not one music-hall song in a thousand. 

This collection of Mr. Sharp’s, which seems to have 
every virtue of taste and fidelity, will be an 
acknowledged record and store-house. It will be the 
best beloved of song-books in many English homes. 
At song recitals a bunch of flowers from Mr. Sharp’s 
garden will always be welcome. 


Wew Music 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


In our January number mention was made of the 
first set of Caprices and Rhythmic Studies by 
E. Jaques-Dalcroze. Here is the second set 
Augener), and one need give it no higher praise 
than to say it is as good as its predecessor. 
lt is a pleasure to meet with music of this 
kind—free and imaginative, and handling complex 
thythmic and harmonic problems with ease and 
assurance. The pieces are for good players. 
For ‘good’ we must substitute ‘advanced’ in 
speaking of Arthur de Greef’s ‘Etudes de Concert’ 
Augener). There are five, published separately. 
Here again we have an unusually high standard. 
The technical excellence of these pieces goes without 
Saying. Far more important is the fact that they 





have real beauty and power as well—for example, 
the delicate wistful charm of the Etude in E takes 
one captive at once. However, there is no space 
for detailed description. It must suffice to 
draw the advanced pianist’s attention to these 
excellent additions to his répertoire. Ravel’s 
Poéme Choregraphique, ‘La_ Valse,’ has _ been 
transcribed for pianoforte solo by the composer 
(Durand). It makes a fine piece, though one feels 
the need of the orchestra in the opening pages, where 
the music lies rather too low to be clear, and later 
where some important decorative passages for wood- 
wind, written in small notes, will mostly have to be 
taken as read. ‘La Valse’ is very difficult and very 
long—twenty-four pages. 

‘The Hour Glass’ is a set of three pieces by 
Frank Bridge, published in separate numbers by 


Augener. ‘ Dusk’ is appropriately vague and slightly 
melancholy. ‘The Dew Fairy’ gives us some 


delightful arabesque treatment of an elvish little 
tune. In ‘The Midnight Tide’ fearful conglomera- 
tions of notes and tempestuous a7fege? point to dirty 
weather. The piece is not long, but it has the right 
sense of bigness. These three highly picturesque 
sketches are difficult, but they ‘come off,’ which is 
more than can be said for a great deal of difficult 
music. 

The pianoforte duet is such a valuable means of 
getting a good working idea of complex orchestral 
and chamber works that one is glad to see some 
of our modern composers taking advantage of it. 
Here is Malipiero’s ‘ Panthea,’ a symphonic drama 
for chorus and orchestra, boiled down for four- 
handed consumption (Chester). A very pungent 
dish it is, too. Only the varied timbres of the 
orchestra can make some of the dissonances 
tolerable, so it is to be hoped that no one will judge 
it from the pianoforte point of view. An arrange- 
ment of this kind must be regarded merely as a 
kind of glorified analytical programme. 

We return to pianoforte music proper with some 
pleasant sets of pieces by Melartin—‘Chips’ and 
‘Intermezzi’ (Augener). These are fairly easy 
essays, picturesque and tuneful, excellent teaching 
material of the type of Grieg’s lyrical pieces, though 
less highly coloured. From the same _ publishers 
comes Liszt’s edition of Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ 
Fantasia. A batch of material for youthful players 
calls for no more than mention. Four Miniatures by 
Reginald S. Thatcher (Augener), an album of Ten 
Preludes and Miniatures by M. E. Marshall 
(Bosworth), and a Little Suite, ‘ Nursery Secrets,’ by 
Felix White (Keith Prowse). The last-named gives 
us not only some unusually pleasant little preces, but 
also something new in titles, perhaps an even more 
difficult feat. Here they are: ‘ The Forbidden 
Fairy Tale (with Ghosts in it)” ‘A Dream of the 
Russian Ballet,’ ‘Who broke the New Toy?’ and 
‘Why the Flies go round and round.’ Having 
settled this last point, perhaps Mr. White will in his 
next Suite go one better and answer a_ popular 
question as to where they go in the winter. C. W. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Parry’s interest in the organ showed itself in a 
series of works written in his later years—works so 
good that organists regretted he had not turned to 
their instrument before his numerous public and 
educational duties made composition a mere extra. 
Among the MS. works he left a Toccata and Fugue 
entitled ‘The Wanderer,’ which has now been 
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published (Novello). 
been finally revised by the composer, but that all the 
material exists in autograph. The Toccata, 
after a brief introduction, delivers a chromatic 
questioning phrase which gives the work its title, and 
from which most of its two movements is derived. 
Parry here regards the Toccata as a form of fantasia 
rather than as a brilliant show-piece. The movement 
has a good deal in common with his Fantasia in G 
published a few years ago, though it is less vigorous. 
It consists mainly of passage-work, and carries on 
the rather troubled feeling expressed by its motto 
theme. The fugue subject gives us the motto in 
more definite shape, though it is still broken up into 
brief interrogations. 
length—eleven pages—with a delightfully flexible 
semiquaver treatment on pages 12 and 13, followed 


by a bold and effective section in the unexpected key | 


of B flat. The final pages recall something of the 
style of the Toccata, though the mood is brighter. 
Most players will agree that this Fugue is one of 
Parry’s best organ works on a large scale. They 
will take pleasure in the thought that one of the 
very last pieces Parry wrote was for their instrument, 
and that it showed him at his happiest. 

The set of Fifteen Versets that Marcel Dupré 
included in his programme at the Royal Albert Hall 
have been issued under one cover by Novello. They 
are remarkable in several respects, but perhaps they 
impress most by their variety. Nothing can be more 
typically French in brilliance and audacity than the 
toccata-like movements that form the fiva/es of the 
suites on ‘Ave Maris Stella’ and Magnificat. Yet 
side by side with them are such diverse things as 
severe canonic studies, a choral prelude @ /a Bach (a 
little piece that has borrowed something from the 
simpler side of Reger ev route), expressive cantilene 
movements, solemn diapason interludes, and a 
strikingly daring chordal affair for opening number. 
Chis last-named calls for a huge organ and building, 
to say nothing of hands of ample grasp. The 
standard of difficulty is high, but in every case the 
result is well worth the pains. Rarely does one meet 
with so much brains and originality in organ music. 
Despite the fact of their being based on fragments of 
plainsong, they lose little or nothing by being played 
apart from the offices for which they were written. 
The English player will do well to exercise consider- 
able freedom in the matter of registration. That 
indicated by the composer will often be found 
unsuitable for our average organs. Some other works 
by Dupré demand more space than is available in 
this issue, and must be held over. 

The newer French school of organ writers is 
getting farther and farther away from the French 
style of our youth. They are liable to fits of 
uncompromising severity and complexity, and Emile 
Bourdon’s choral ‘ Varie sur Hymne Ave Maris 
Stella’ (Leduc) is a good example of this style. The 
piece contains some beautiful music (it seems 
impossible to write round this loveliest of plainsong 
melodies without catching some of its magic), and | 
may be warmly commended to players who have 
ample time for practice and who are not afraid to| 
serve up a voluntary that will leave the church- 
wardens and sidesmen cold—perhaps even annoyed. 

A first-rate postlude or recital piece for Lent is 
James E. Wallace’s Chorale Fantasia on the well- 
known tune to ‘Forty days and forty nights’| 
(Novello). A large organ is called for, with a player | 
who is able to let himself go. Mr, Wallace is| 


| 
A note tells us that it had not | apparently an admirer of Karg-Elert. 


It is worked out at considerable | 


is 
His harmony 
is very warm and rich, and he has a good dea! of his 
model’s freedom and spontaneity. Indeed the Piece 
more often than not suggests a good improvisation, 
and there can be no higher praise for music writtey 
round familiar hymn-tunes. This is the first of 
Mr. Wallace’s works to come my way. | hope it 
will not be the last. If he has any more of this 
type up his sleeve the sooner he brings them oy 
the better. His Fantasia is streets ahead of oy 


average essays in the choral prelude field. Too 
many of them are suggestive of Bach on ap 
oft-day. 

R. G. Hailing’s ‘Cradle Song’ (Novello is 


simple and tuneful piece that calls for no comment. 
The last four parts of Ernest Austin’s Narrative 
Poem, ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ have just been pub- 
lished (Larway). There isnoneed to discuss in detail 
a work the scope and style of which have been 
frequently mentioned in these columns. These 
new sections show the same picturesque and attractive 
qualities of their predecessors. Part X. rounds of 
the whole by employing an ad /iditum chorus, bells, 
and solo violin. Organists who give regular weekly, 
or at least fairly frequent, recitals should add serial 
interest to their scheme by the playing of one or two 
parts of this work at each. H. G. 


SONGS 


It is worth noting that some of the most significant 
songs recently issued are also the simplest. Gustav 
Holst’s Four Songs for Voice and Violin (Chester 
are not for every palate, still less are they for every 
singer. They call for a rhythm and_ style s0 
free and natural that they would come badly off at 
the hands of most of our public singers. Mr. 
Holst has gone to ‘A Medizval Anthology’ for his 
words, and has caught to perfection the intimate 
devotion of the text—so much so, in fact, that the 
settings call for surroundings other than the concert- 
room. One hates to think of applause or bouquets 
after such things. The songs need the atmosphere 
of the home or the church. 

The old French, Scottish, and English songs with 
which Madame Collignon recently delighted London 
audiences have been issued by Chester under the 
title of ‘Répertoire Collignon.’ There are twelve of 
them in separate numbers, with accompaniments 
provided by Bax, Goossens, Ireland, Frank Bridge, 
and Howells. The first four composers form a 
syndicate in the case of ‘Cadet Roussel,’ with 
piquant results. This set of songs is worth attention 
for their accompaniments alone. 

Sidney’s ‘My true love hath my heart’ is one of 
the most hackneyed of song texts, but there is always 
room for another setting by a composer with some- 
thing to say. John Ireland comes forward with a 
very fervid and full-blooded version—one of his best 
songs, because of this unusual warmth. The _piano- 
forte part, though not unduly difficult, needs skilful 
management (Augener). 

A very useful book, especially for school purposes, is 
vol. iv. of Novello’s Songs, containing thirty classical 
examples by Horn, Mozart, Bach, Rubinstein, Gounod, 
Goetz, Arne, Sullivan, Brahms, Morley, Tchaikovsky, 
Dvorak, &c., the voice part being given in both Tonic 
Sol-fa and Staff notation. This volume and its 
companions provide a répertoire of which no singer 
need be ashamed. Cc. W 
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MUSIC FOR STRINGS 


Mr. Albert Coates has done good service to the 
cause of music in general and of English music in 

rticular by editing a Suite for Strings by Henry 
Purcell (Novello). As the programmes of our own 
Promenade concerts show, good string music is 
rare, and of modern composers Tchaikovsky alone 
appears able to write a string suite which has had 
more than a passing success. English music, on the 
other hand, must derive greater confidence in its 
future by this new evidence of the lasting quality of 
Purcell’s work. The greatness of Purcell, of course, 
has never been denied, but there is (or at least there 
was) a tendency to take it for granted until recent 
performances of ‘Dido and Aineas’ and ‘King 
Arthur’ swept away the dead ashes and revealed the 
still glowing fire. The Suite in question is yet 
another proof of the vitality of this music. Mr. 
Coates has done his share with discretion, and 
refrained from rendering Purcell the kind of service 
less scrupulous editors are wont to do in dealing 
with old MSS. He has allowed Purcell to tell his 
own tale in his own way, making only those altera- 
tions which are conducive to the most effective | 
performance by a modern orchestra. To him is due 
the credit for the production; the pure charm of | 
the music is Purcell’s. 

The Suite consists of five movements, easy to play 





desire to emulate those who at the time happen to be 
in the very centre of the limelight. When the sufferer 
has completely recovered, when the feverish energy 
characteristic of the disease has left him, comes the 
time when his real strength is put to the test. It 


must be remembered, however, that the disease 
seldom attacks absolute nonentities. 
William Ackroyd’s ‘Waltz’ (Augener) and 


Karjinsky’s ‘Chant Slave’ (Chester) are good 
examples of music for the beginner. Mr. Karjinsky’s 
work is just a trifle more ambitious and also 
slightly more difficult. Two pieces by Quentin 
Morvaren Maclean (Ricordi) demand a fair 
technical command of the instrument, such as would 
be expected from a student who is going through 
the Kreutzer Studies. Both show skill and discrimina- 
tion in the accompaniments. 

Of new issues of older music the most important 
are: Veracini’s Sonata in B minor (Chelsea Book 
Club)—a work typical of its class and time, as 
difficult as the original ‘ Follia’ of Corelli—and 
Augener’s edition of Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A 
and of Rovelli’s classical studies. Both have been 
supervised by Emile Sauret. The Studies, as in 
Singer’s edition, lack a few useful and concise 
directions such as are found in most editions of 
other violin studies. 

In ‘Modern Violin-Playing’ (H. W. Gray, 
Novello) the authors, Messrs. Samuel B. Grimson 


and, save for a few bars at the end of No. 5,/and Cecil Forsyth, appear to look upon modern 
without dzisi, so that any four players of) technique as something quite different from that of 
moderate ability can enjoy them. ‘To such, and to! the old masters. They are thus led into apparent 
amateur orchestras, the Suite will be a boon and an| contradictions such as the assertion that a telling 
education, for the study of Purcell is as sure a|zdrafo must be available everywhere and at every 


foundation for the musician’s taste and temperament | 
as the study of the classics is for the writer. The| 
professional orchestras of the concert-halls must find 
ita singularly welcome addition to the somewhat 
slender répertoire of first-class string music. 

A striking contrast to Purcell’s methods is offered 
by Mr. Frank Bridge’s ‘ Suite for String Orchestra’ 
Goodwin & Tabb), in which the composer uses 
modern devices with consummate art. Technically 
this work should not be beyond the ability of 
competent amateurs. Like most of Mr. Bridge’s 
music, however, it possesses a delicate charm which 
evades the touch of an unskilled or unsympathetic 
hand. Fairly recent performances at the Promenade 
and Queen’s Hall Symphony concerts dispense us 
from the task of discussing the Suite in detail. 

Of recent original compositions the most formidable 
is probably Eric Fogg’s ‘* Phantasy’ for ’cello and 
pianoforte (Bosworth). It shows an absolute dis- 
regard for the limitations of the ’cello no less than a 
grim determination to employ the most up to-date 
harmonies and rhythmical devices. It is exuberant 








and unequal. Yet its very obvious faults are a 
sort of passport. One cannot but feel through it all) 
that in spite of errors of taste, of grasping at 
the nearest straw, of consequent loss of a clear and | 
characteristic style, Mr. Fogg is absolutely sincere in 
his desire to say something. Certain things, such | 
as the theme of the A//egretto Ncherzando, cannot 
Possibly be saved from the commonplace by any 
‘fort of harmonist or, for that matter, by any 
ingenuity of orchestration. But if this Phantasy 
were stripped of all its oddities and cleared of its 
superfluous material, something would be left of 
Promise for the future. Mr. Fogg is at present still 
suffering from a kind of disease that attacks most 


ambitious young men, and is brought about by the | 
c 





time, after quoting abundant evidence to the 
contrary in the past. /|%érafo is, as it always was, 
only a nuisance if it be not controlled by a keen 
sense of fitness and taste. The volume contains 
much excellent advice, and will be read with great 
profit by teachers and students. F. B. 


London Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


The last in chronological order, the first orchestral 
concert to be mentioned is that of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra on February 12, at which Sibelius 
appeared and conducted his own fifth Symphony. 
The hall was crowded, and the composer was 
welcomed with enthusiasm, Whether from nervous- 
ness or not, he certainly failed to make the most of 
his own work, and one could not help wondering how 
far the extreme greyness of the score was due to the 
music itself or to his way of treating it. Toa certain 
extent Sibelius has become the victim of a formula. 
The word has gone forth that the great merits of 
his work are its ‘reticence’ and its elimination of 
everything that is superfluous. This dictum applies 
to his matter as well as to the manner of its 
presentation. We are hypnotized by the epigram, 
and look for these qualities in all his work. In the 
Symphony (No. 4) that was heard at the Birmingham 
Festival before the war, reticence was carried to 
such an extent that we seemed to be hearing rather a 
few rough sketches for a symphony than a symphony 
itself. This fifth Symphony is not quite so 
sketchy, and is in parts a little more finished, 
although whenever a climax seems to be indicated it 
stops abruptly, as if the composer were saying to 
himself, ‘ Here, there should be a big climax, but we 
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all know the sort of thing that a climax is, therefore 
it is enough to show the world that this is the place 
where it ought to be. Let them imagine the rest.’ 

Compression and emotional balance are qualities 
of particular value in these voluble and neurotic 
days, but it must honestly be confessed that Sibelius 
carries them too far. The impression left is 
sometimes that he is silent because he has not really 
much to say, and that he refrains from the expression 
of emotion because of his lack of human sympathies. 
It is true that the latest Symphony does not convey 
quite the same idea of disgruntlement as the fourth, 
but it does suggest a warped and unpleasant outlook 
on life. The third movement has some very effective 
string passages. I see that in some places this 
movement has been condemned on the ground of 
monotony and angularity, but to my mind the very 
insistence on ordinary rhythms is the true source of 
its effect. The P/ssica/o is used in a striking way, 
which, strangely enough, suggests similar things in 
another fifth Symphony. The mysterious background 
and moving strings, against which we hear an 
expressive melody towards the end of the last 
movement, shows that Sibelius can be picturesque 
and emotional if he likes. This is the only passage 
in the Symphony which gave me, personally, any 
impression of bigness of idea or individuality. 

The othei novelty at the same concert was ‘In the 
Tatra Mountains,’ by Novak. The composer handles 
the familiar recipes for describing natural phenomena 
like a good workman, but there is nothing personal 
or even distinctly Bohemian in the music. 

At its concert, on January 24, the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Albert Coates, per- 
formed Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ with Mesdames Stralia 
and Olga Haley, Messrs. John Coates and Norman 
Allin as soloists, and the Philharmonic Choir. It was 
frankly a disappointing performance, singularly lack- 
ing in warmth of expression and devotional atmosphere. 
It seems almost incredible that Mr. Coates of all 
people should lay himself open to a charge of undue 
rigidity, but so it was. 

Mr. Coates also conducted the Philharmonic 
concert on January 27. It began with the Overture 
to the * Barber of Seville,’ which he made irresistibly 
cheerful, while the strings achieved some magnificent 
feats of virtuosity. There were two almost new 
items in the programme: Hamilton Harty’s Violin 
Concerto, played by Miss Murray Lambert, and 
Ottorino Respighi’s ‘ Fountains of Rome.’ Respighi 
is a modern Italian, but not quite so modern as 
Malipiero and Casella. He has a great gift for 
picturesque description and luminous orchestral 
effects. Mr. Coates made it all very splendid, 
especially the section descriptive of the Fountain of | 
the Triton. But I have a suspicion, based on a 
previous hearing, that the composer wished it to be 
dainty rather than splendid. I am inclined to 
criticise Mr. Coates’ reading of the 777o of the 
Scherzo of Beethoven’s seventh Symphony in the 
same way. It was made to sound like a battle- 
hymn rather than a simple song of pilgrims. There 
were fine points in the /7ma/e, and the rhythmical 
swing was exhilarating ; but it is surely open to 
doubt whether it should be played so that the string 
melody with which it opens is almost drowned by 
the accompaniment. Hamilton Harty’s Concerto is 
a work that aims at pleasing rather than impressing, 
and succeeds very well with its characteristically 
Celtic alternation of gaiety and melancholy. The 
scoring is not heavy, but every touch tells, and the | 





a 
solo part is grateful. It was very sympathetically 
played by Miss Murray Lambert. 

She repeated it at her own concert on February 14 
with the composer conducting, and again made a 
great effect. On this occasion the playing of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto was very pleasing to listen to, 
Mr. O’Connor Morris’ two pieces for violin solo, 
orchestra, and organ, based on Irish folk-songs, 
are well worth the attention of violinists. 

To return fora moment to the Philharmonic concert, 
Signor Corrado most deservedly was successful in the 
‘Count’s Air’ from ‘ Figaro.’ 

M. Kussevitzky has conducted several concerts 
at the Albert Hall, and is becoming a great favourite 
with the audiences there. He conducted an 
orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, the most 
interesting feature of which was his reading of 
Scriabin’s ‘Poéme de lExtase.’ It is worth 
remembering that he was the first to conduct it in 
London, and if memory serves, that was our first 
introduction to Scriabin as an orchestral composer, 
We have now become fairly well acquainted with 
this particular work. M. Kussevitzky’s interpreta- 
tion is widely different from that of Mr. Coates, 
Under the Englishman the work is a kaleidoscope of 
gorgeous hues, vague in outline and mainly a 
matter of colour and mystic atmosphere. M. 
Kussevitzky’s aim, apparently, is to lift the veil and 
make it clear what is going on behind it, or, to speak 
prosaically, he gives us a more definite outline and 
clear cut details. Both conductors can claim to have 
been well acquainted with the composer and his 
intention, In the matter of working up the 
impressive climaxes, Coates and Kussevitzky are 
equally remarkable. 

At the concert of the British Symphony Orchestra 
on February 5 Mr. Boult revived John Ireland's 
‘Forgotten Rite.” It is a very able study in 
atmosphere inspired by close sympathy with nature. 
There are some beautiful passages, but it somehow 
leaves the impression of being a fragment of a 
larger work instead of a self-contained whole. 

A word must be said of Percy Grainger’ 
Suite ‘In a Nutshell,’ produced at a Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concert. We had heard a great deal 
about the ‘ Narimba’ and ‘ Mabimba,’ members of 
the Xylophone family, which were in the score, but 
their effect was not in proportion to the expectations 
raised. The most remarkable thing about the music 
is that one number is called a ‘ Humlet,’ a weird 
word invented by the composer to describe a song 
hummed to oneself. The music is jolly, but ordinary. 

During the period since last month’s issue there 
have been a good many vocal recitals, but not 
many which clamour for notice here. Again the one 
that is latest in chronological order is that which 
should be mentioned first. Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang at Zolian Hall on February 15. There is 
nothing new to be said about his art; he can still 
roll the words faster off his tongue and more clearly 
than anybody has ever been able to do, and his whispers 
are still instinct with tragedy. In other respects 
his technique is as open to question as ever, and 
his dramatic and interpretative powers more brilliant. 
There are two points not exactly connected with his 
singing which should be recorded. First of all he 
decided to allow smoking. If we smoke at promenade 
concerts, why should we not smoke at the Eolian 
Hall? Secondly there appeared a notice in the 
programme that one of the songs sung was the five 


(Continued on page 183.) 
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Prevent us, O Lord. 
ANTHEM FOR GENERAL USE. 


Words from a Collect in the Office for the Holy Communion, Composed by Grorcr RaTHBons. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. SoLe AGENTS FoR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 178.) 
hundredth song by Mr. Plunket Greene at his London 
recitals. A wonderful record. If we bear in mind 
how many of these songs were by native composers, 
and how much he has done in this way to bring our 
own musicians into notice, it will be seen that native 
art is much indebted to him. ° 

M. Rosing has been giving some recitals, and of 
him too all has been said that it is useful to say. 
His popularity remains undiminished. Of the lesser- 
known artists who have given vocal recitals, mention 
should be made of Miss Hilda Blake, who gave a 
recital at Wigmore Hall on February 1. She has an 
exceptionally sympathetic voice, and a pleasant, if 
not very deep, style ; but she made the impression of 
not yet being at her best. She was joined by Mr. 
Harold Williams, whose robust and sincere manner 
will make him popular. He can also give a good 
account of himself in songs requiring thoughtfulness 
and delicacy of expression. 

The violinists have been very active, but there is 
no newcomer who calls for special notice. The 
recitals most deserving of special notice were 
those given by M. Huberman and Mr. John Dunn, 
who, however, introduced nothing new. An 
interesting concert was that given on January 31 
at Wigmore Hall by Miss Gwendolen Mason, who 
played a good deal of harpensemble music, including 
Amold Bax’s Trio for flute, viola, and harp, and that 
of Goossens for flute, violin, and harp, both unusually 
interesting from the point of view of tone-colour. 

At the same concert Mr, John Coates sang two 
songs accompanied by harp, flute, clarinet, and string 
quartet, by Mr. Philip Sainton, the husband of Miss 
Mason. Grandson of the famous violinist, he is 
at present a member of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Thesongs show a fine feeling for instrumental colour, 
and keen instinct for interpreting the moods of the 
poems set, 

These songs were repeated by Mr. Coates at the 
meeting of the Music Club on February 13, and 
again made a marked impression, At the same 
meeting of the Music Club, a new cycle of songs, 
free arrangements of French folk-songs by Arnold 
Bax, were sung by Mrs. Anne Thursfield. Mr. Bax 
has chosen delightful tunes, and there is something 
very attractive in the skill with which he has retained 
the old-world spirit while employing the most 
modern means. One of the numbers, ‘ Femmes, battez 
vos Marys,’ was repeated—as all of them might 
have been. 


There is a good deal to be said about the pianists. 
M. Rosenthal gave a recital at which he showed that 
his technical mastery is as great as it ever was, and 
that he is still without a rival in certain matters. 
But he has changed a good deal, both in personality 
and in the matter of actual tone. Being the artist 
that he is, it is natural that his change of heart 
should be reflected by a change of finger. His tone 


is still of extroardinary brilliancy, but the hard | all, 








After a considerable interval, Mr. Leonard Borwick 
is again giving recitals. He serves to remind us that 
there is much value in the style of playing which has 
now become little more than a memory. It is a 
matter of fine balance of tone, of nicely calculated 
proportion in interpretation, and of rigorous self- 
effacement before the composer. ‘The style has its 
limitations, and has become somewhat unfashionable 
in an age which likes things more highly flavoured ; 
but it is good that its virtues should be remembered, 
and its tendency to adopt a professorial, not to say 
sacerdotal, attitude should be forgotten. One new- 
comer among pianists has made a very decided 
mark—M. Leff Pouishnoff, who is by birth a Persian 
and by education a Russian. He has a remarkable 
technique, a sane and healthy style, and an agreeable 
personality. He deserves better at my hands than 
to be dismissed in a few lines at the end of a 
long article, and will be discussed at greater length 
next month, by which time he will have given several 
more recitals. 

A FEW NOTES FOR MARCH 

M. Pouishnoff’s next recitals take place on 
March 3 and 17at Wigmore Hall. Atthe Symphony 
concert at Kingsway Hall, on March 5, Mr. Paul 
Franz, the operatic tenor, makes his reappearance. 
The principal feature of the concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra on March 14 is the performance 
of Delius’ double Concerto for violin and violoncello, 
with Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. Felix Salmond, 
and on April 4 there will be a performance of the 
B minor Mass. The last concert of the Philharmonic 
takes place on March 10, when Miss Myra Hess will 
play Mackenzie’s Pianoforte Concerto, and the 
principal orchestral items are Delius’ ‘ Appallachia’ 
and Scriabin’s ‘Prometheus.’ At the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concert on March 12, there will be 
introduced to’us M. Franz Schreker—a composer 
much discussed in Germany just now—whet his 
‘Prelude to a Drama’ will be performed for the first 
time here. 

The orchestral version of Gerrard Williams’ » 
‘ Pot-Pourri’ will receive its first performance at 
Queen’s Hall on March 9, when it will be included in 
the programme of 4 concert arranged for the English 
débit of the soprano, Miss Ethel Frank. The 
programme includes also the Scarlatti-Tomasini 
‘Good-Humoured Ladies.’ The orchestra will be the 
L.S.O., conducted by Mr. Albert Coates. 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E, BARRETT 





It is an easy matter to deal with ‘Opera in 
London’ during February, for the simple reason that 
there has not been any. All the seasons of opera- 
giving have resulted in an eliminative process that 
leaves the Metropolis without any representation at 
The fact is not by any means due to the 


glitter which in the past some people found a defect, | unpopularity of the form, for there is plenty of evidence 
has given place to a delightful roundness and_| that the public is willing to patronise opera as well 


fulness. We remember his performance of the 
Schumann ‘ Carneval’ of old—it was always full of 
vigour and impulse. It has not lost these qualities, 
but there is now an added grace and tenderness, and 
a deeper thoughtfulness. He did once or twice bring 
down the full weight of his left hand on chords when 
it was least expected, but that is a minor detail. 


as anything else. But there seems to be no one 


| ready at the moment to take up the torn and tattered 


banner—with its numerous patches—that stands for 


| Opera in English, and thus it is that at the very time 
|the iron is hot there is no one ready to strike. 
| Operatic arrangements generally seem to be ‘7 
His| zwbibus even as regards a summer season by the 


Chopin playing is full of imagination and sympathy. | Grand Syndicate, but we live in hopes. One thing 
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only is certain, and that is that there will be opera at 
Covent Garden in the autumn, 
THE ‘OLD VIC.’ PERFORMANCES 

In the meantime the good work at the Old Vic. 
has gone on. Even there it is in reality a side-show, 
and tolerated as an alternative to the Shakespeare 
performances. Still it is very popular with the 
patrons, and very well done. Unfortunately there 
has not been much of it. At Christmas and the New 
Year the company gave ‘Elijah’ in a stage version, 
the plan meeting with much approval. The 
visualisation of the familiar oratorio is undoubtedly 
effective, although I do not think that the stage 
arrangement given by this company is the best. 
There is not that wonderful instinct for the theatre 
that distinguished Mr. Charles Manners’ version. 
It takes the form rather of an illustrated cantata, 
and leaves a good deal to the imagination—as, 
for instance, in calling upon Elijah to sing ‘Is 
not His Word’ in front of the curtain instead of to 
the people to whom he has just given proof of the 
fact. The arrangement of the Widow’s Scene struck 
me as clumsy, and at the opening I missed that 
thrilling rush of the people on to the stage with their 
cry of * Help, Lord.’ Nevertheless, although it is by 
no means so effective a transference as has been 
shown can be made, it served its purpose in holding 
the attention of the audience. In whatever way it 
may be done, there is no question of the impressiveness 
of the work as thus illustrated. The representation 
was very good, with a wholly notable Elijah in 
Mr. Joseph Farrington. It was, in fact, aremarkable 
reading that met all the demands of the music. 
How it would come out in the cold light of the concert 
platform no one can say; but on the stage, with 
the aid that costume and surroundings afford, it was 
unquestionably of a very high order. Very excellent 
singing came from Miss Gabrielle Vallings in the 
soprano music, and from Miss Irene Ainsley, who 
had charge of the contralto numbers ; and the chorus 
did its work with a will that never failed. 

OLD ITALIAN OPERA 

The next opera on the list we reached in February, 
when the turn of the wheel brought Verdi’s ‘La 
Traviata’ into the light. I am not one of those who 
yawn at ‘old Italian opera.’ It is always of interest 
to me to hear it because of the extraordinary develop- 
ment that has come about in the form and its 
expression. And when the particular example is 
by one of the hands that contributed to the develop- 
ment of the form and expression, I am still more 
interested. With all the approval they had bestowed 
upon ‘ Tristan,’ the Old Vic. audiences still had an 
ear for ‘La Traviata.’ They enjoyed the performance 
thoroughly. It was certainly highly commendable 
for its comprehensibility. The Father’s appeal to 
Violetta was made very poignant, and the whole 
representation was well calculated to leave no one in 
doubt as to what it was all about. This is what is 
wanted. People on the other side of the water rather 
regard ‘ Traviata’ as a vehicle for the display of the 
powers of some particular colorature singer and 
nothing more ; the Old Vic. company showed it to 
be a very human affair, with some music of extra- 
ordinary impressiveness such as no man living to-day 
could provide in the same terms. Miss Muriel Gough 
attacked the vocal flights courageously, and acted 


with more effect than I have seen for a long time. | 


Mr. Ben Morgan sang pleasantly as Alfredo, and 


Mr. S. Harrison made Germonte, the Father, a} 
particularly sympathetic figure, and delivered his | 





| famous air in a simple, unexaggerated way that was 
particularly telling. The audience received it all with 
warm approval. And what an audience! It may be 
| peculiar to the Old Vic. ; it may be its following ; jt 
| may be its own particular cultivation ; but it showed 
/unmistakably how great a love of opera there js 
among us, and: how utterly wrong it is that there 
| should be so few means of gratifying it. 





Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 
In last month’s notes I suggested that in the case 
| of records of songs in a foreign tongue, a slip con. 
| taining an English version should be pasted on the 
|record or its cover. After hearing some records 
| sung in English, I have come to the conclusion that 
_the words should always be attached, even when the 
song is in the vernacular. Here is a fine record of 
| Frank Mullings in the Forging Song from ‘ Siegfried’ 
(Columbia, d.-s.). The label tells me he is singing in 
English, and I must needs believe it, but no words 
/are recognizable. This is not necessarily Mullings 
fault. The gramophone is capricious in such matters, 
and can furnish two records by a singer—one giving 
| perfect enunciation, the other suggesting that his 
artificial teeth have temporarily left their moorings, 
Our enjoyment of a vocal item, whether in the 
concert-hall or via the gramophone, depends a good 
deal upon our being able to follow the words, so they 
should always be attached. This Mullings record is 
tremendously powerful and exciting. The anvil part 
comes out curiously like a little flash on the piccolo, but 
not many other details of the orchestration are clear, 
This suggests a query: Would it not be an improve- 
ment if complex and heavily scored accompaniments 
were rearranged for recording purposes? A smallish 
orchestra, with the bulk of the work done by strings 
and wood-wind, would usually give a much better 
result than the original. 

A good example of the effectiveness of. a light 
orchestral texture is seen in the record of Nos. 1 and 
2 of de Greef's Four Old Flemish Dances played by 
the New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra (H.M.V., d.-s.). 
The second of these, ‘ Hoepsasa,’ is one of the 
clearest orchestral records I have heard. The music 
is delightful, too, with something of the quality of 
Edward German in it. 

That composer’s ‘Henry VIII. Dances’ are still 

/very much alive. Here are the Morris Dance and 
the Torch Dance, played by the olian Orchestra on 
| one side of an A:.-V., d.-s., and very brilliantly they 
come out. On the other side is a contrast in 
Debussy’s ‘ En Bateau,’ an orchestral version of one 
of the charming suite of four pieces for pianoforte 
duet written in the composer’s early days. 1 haveso 
much regard for it in its original form that | put the 
record on with misgiving, feeling sure that the 
delicate little piece would not bear orchestrating. It 
comes through the ordeal well, however, and in some 
respects even gains. There are some telling little 
bits for the lower register of the flute, for example, 
and the soft brass is more effective than usual. 

It seems to be generally agreed that Heifetz is a 
great player in small pieces. A record of his 
performance of Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, 
No. 2, is exquisite in its delicacy and finish (H.M.V.). 
Did Chopin ever hear this piece as a violin solo? If 
so, he must have realised that the pianoforte is the 
wrong medium for it. Only a stringed instrument 
can sing the higher flights of the melody as they 
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ought to be sung. Heifetz adds some decoration that | 
fully justines itself, being well in keeping and! ‘he reader need not be alarmed. The title 
rand clear a cr onegeens ois eka looks threatening, but the village concert in this case 
A first-rate chamber music record is that Of the’ just happens not to be of that sort which is one of 
Flonzaley Quartet = the Lento of Dverat's Quartet | the minor horrors of rural life (the sort at which the 
in F- the * Nigger ao coos ae aga curate sings ‘I am a Banderillero,’ and there are 
is above pind eo Boe the gprweier epee an |‘ recitations’). Quite another sort is posited by 
balance, - the a ae P — el ‘Village and Country-Town Concerts,’ which is the 
should make many mrt poe 1 € remaining | name of an organization that has only to be known 
movements are presumably on the way. : i gee fis nee ses. 
Grieg’s violin and pianoforte sonatas are among his | + be = hich Quder ho ae pty nag oll bo 
most attractive works, so there should be a welcome are those which lead to breaking of fresh ground for 
Se the Gest movement of the Sonata in C minor, | cultivation. After all, is not that perhaps the most 
Op. 45; played by Albert Sammons and Frank! urgent of needs? The avert? musical public some- 
St. Leger opt The violin ro lies ~—s 'N| times appears like a little close corporation, which 
the lower and middle registers, and the result Is very | as things go the novitiate finds less and less easy of 
sonorous, with a good balance between the/ entry. So these concerts of Miss Mary Paget and 
instruments. the Rev. Walpole E. Sealy are not offered to the 
One of the obvious advantages of the gramophone | jaded souls is frequent Wihen Hall, but they 
is the facilities it offers in - way of repetition till seek to initiate a fresh public in the temple-court of 
an 4 work is ——— — If Bw good music (which does not necessarily imply the 
heard the Komance trom benjamin Males V 10a! profoundest, or the most involved and brain-racking 


VILLAGE CONCERTS 


Suite once at a concert, I do not think I should | 
have been greatly impressed. But after hearing it a} 
few times on the gramophone, as played by Lionel | 


music). 
Some two hundred and sixty of these concerts have 
already been given between Devon and Yorkshire. 


Tertis and Frank St. Leger (4®.-V.), it has taken hold | Mozart and Couperin, Elgar and Parry, have been 
of me, and I can see it becoming a favourite. The | carried far and wide. Sometimes the entire programme 


tone of the viola loses ‘nothing of its appealing 
quality, and the playing is a delight. 


is encored, and people have followed the concert-party 
| from one village to another to hear the whole again. 


An exceptionally good batch of H.M.V. records| The ysual plan is for the local arrangements to be 
arrives just as this review is being closed. I have | managed by a committee or organizer on the spot. 
space now to mention only three. On a double-| The musical arrangements are in the hands of the 
sided is Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad Rhapsody, | honorary organizers (Miss Paget and Mr. Sealy). 


played by the British Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Adrian C. Boult. Some of the 
pianissimo sections are barely audible, otherwise this 
isa very successful record. In violent contrast to its 
wistful strains is the Scarlatti-Tomasini ‘ Good- 
humoured Ladies,’ a concert version of the popular 
ballet music, played by the British Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Boult. This example bears out 
what was said above as to the excellent results 
obtained from records of orchestral works in which 
the scoring makes liberal use of strings and wood- 
wind. The brass so plentifully used in most modern 
works rarely makes a goodshow. The trumpet loses 


its nobility, and suffers a sea-change into something | 


neither rich nor strange—in fact, it comes down in 
the world, and joins hands with its humble brother of 


the toyshop, price one penny (pre-war). The lower 


brass often becomes no more than a vague snore. 
In ‘The Good-humoured Ladies’ the texture of 
both music and scoring is light, bright, and clear. I 


have not so far heard an orchestral record in which the | 


| Five musicians are chosen by them, whose fees 
|and expenses are paid out of the takings of the 
concerts. The cost of a concert varies according to 
local conditions, but is approximately £5, and the 
hon. organizers are grateful wherever possible for a 
guarantee to this amount. A branch of activity 
which can be indulged in when a tour shows some 
| profit is concert-giving at institutions (workhouses, 
‘industrial schools, and so on), such concerts being 
quite gratuitous. Those who have never attended 
music-makings in such places can, it is said, have no 
| conception of the delight manifested by the inmates 
| enclosed there from the world. 

The organization of ‘ Village and Country-Town 
Concerts’ is voluntary, and there are no office 
expenses or commissions. Miss Paget’s address is 
20, Clarendon Road, London, W.11. 





THE BRISTOL ‘NEW PHILHARMONIC’ 
When the critic or the scoffer shoots barbed words 


scoring could be so easily followed. One could give| at the routineer performances of the ‘ provincial 
a lesson in orchestration from such a record as this. | choral societies,’ one which assuredly goes unscathed 


Of the music itself, with its old-world gaiety and 
charm, there is no need to speak. 

A first-rate pianoforte record is that of 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G minor, played by the 
composer. The top and bottom of the keyboard are 
more equal than usual, and the result altogether is so 
good that we may hope a large number of people 
will make two important discoveries: (1) that 
Rachmaninoff wrote more than one prelude, and 
() that the C sharp minor is not the best of the 
unch, 


The Great Fastern Railway Musical Society held its 
hundredth concert at Liverpool Street Hotel on February 2. 








Miss Hilda Bertram played Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor | 


Pianoforte Concerto, and Colonel Galloway conducted. 
D 


|is the Bristol New Philharmonic. The spirit that 
rules in its choice of programmes proves that here 
is a musical society that exists pre-eminently for the 
sake of music (we all know the sort where the music 
is only an excuse for the Society). What strikes one 
in its record is the freshness and boldness of this 
choice, which have given it a career wholly its own. 
It has not stuck to the ruts, but has chosen to cut 
across country—yes, and English country ! 

From its early days the Society made a point 
of bringing to light at each concert some 
composition not previously known at Bristol, 
and more particularly some English work. The 
Society sprang from small beginnings nineteen years 
|ago. The singing members now number about 
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a hundred and fifty, the orchestra includes fifty 
professional players of Bristol and Bath (including 
the members of the Bath Pump Room Orchestra), 
with a few from London and elsewhere. Three 
concerts are held each winter. The Society was the 
first at Bristol to introduce the flat pitch. The 
president is Mr. George A. Wills. The hon. 
secretary for seventeen years was Mr. C. J. Weaver. 
Mr. A. E. Webb now holds the office. One proof of 
the Society’s spirit was its tackling of the formidable 
‘Sea Symphony’ of R. Vaughan Williams, of 
which it gave one of the first performances. Dr. 
Vaughan Williams is among its vice-presidents. Mr. 
Arnold Barter is the honorary conductor of this 
enterprising organization. The following list of a 
few of the works performed gives some notion of 
the Bristol New Philharmonic’s activities : 
Elgar: ‘The Music-Makers,’ ‘Sea-Pictures,’ 
Fourth of August,’ ‘Carillon,’ ‘ Polonia.’ 
Vaughan Williams: ‘Sea Symphony,’ ‘ Toward the 
Unknown Region,’ ‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols,’ 
‘Norfolk Rhapsody.’ 
Gustav Holst: ‘ Hymns from the Rig Veda,’ ‘ Eastern 
Pictures.’ 
Parry: ‘Voces Clamantium,’ ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day.’ 
Bantock: ‘Sea Wanderers.’ 
Percy Grainger: A number of choral and orchestral 
works. 
Hamilton Harty: ‘The Mystic Trumpeter.’ 
Rutland Boughton: * Midnight.’ 
B. J. Dale: * Before the paling of the stars.’ 
Frank Bridge: ‘ A Prayer.’ 
Berlioz: ‘The Childhood of Christ.’ 
Bach: ‘Christmas Oratorio’ (Parts 1! 
Church Cantatas. 
Debussy: ‘The Blessed Damozel.’ 
Orchestral works by Delius, George Butterworth (‘A 
Shropshire Lad’), John Ireland (‘A _ Forgotten 
Rite’), W. J. Fenney, Frank Merrick, Herbert 
Howells. 


* The 


and 2) and 


A GERRARD WILLIAMS CONCERT AT 


BATH 


A composer who can write witty and ingenious 
music which is of good intrinsic quality has large 


claims to an audience’s favour. In the case of 
Mr. John Gerrard Williams he can pursue his claim 
throughout a whole concert programme without any 
weakening. This was most clearly shown on 
February 2, when a recital of Mr. Williams’ songs 
and pianoforte music was given at the Pump Room, 
Bath. The songs—sixteen in number—included 
‘Absence,’ ‘In the bower,’ ‘A song in Autumn,’ 
‘A widow bird,’ ‘ March morning,’ and the favourite 
‘Inconsequent ballad.’ Among the pianoforte solos 
were six numbers from the ‘ Pot-Pourri’ and two 
Preludes. With Mr. Osmond Davis to sing and the 
composer to play, nothing was wanted to make the 
occasion a success. We are glad to report this step 
in the progress of a promising young composer whose 
name is gradually becoming known in programmes 
and—better still—publishers’ catalogues. 


An orchestra is being formed in connection with the 
Islington Choral Society. The choir at present numbers 
about two hundred, and it is intended to give at least two 
performances this season. _Instrumentalists, who are asked 
to give their services this first season, are invited to 
communicate with the conductor, Mr. Ronald A. 
Chamberlain, at the Society’s headquarters, 84, Grosvenor 
Road, London, N. 5. Voices (all parts) are also required. 


is 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians wh 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let y; 
know when their announcements have borne fruit 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserteg 
three times. 


Pianist anid vocalist (young lady) wishes to meet with 
violinist and ’cellist for practice of good music 
Highgate district. —* Music Lover,’ c/o M/usical Times, 

There are a few vacancies for good voices, especially tenors 
and basses, also instrumentalists with good experience, in 
the Marylebone Philharmonic Society. Rehearsals— 
Orchestra, Tuesdays, 7.30; choir, Thursdays, 7.30, a 
Marylebone College, 248, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1, 

Wanted, good viola player and ’cellist (male) for quartet, 
Must be sufficiently advanced to play the most difficult 
chamber music. Residents in or near borough of 
Hornsey preferred. Evening work only.—S. F., ojo 
Musical Times. 

Experienced orchestral pianist wishes to meet good string 
players for practice of standard works, suites (e.g,, 
Coleridge-Taylor), &c. North London district. Must be 
good sight-readers.—‘* CLERY,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Accompanist (lady) wishes to join trio. West Norwood 
district. —W. N., c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist (male) wishes to meet others, for study of chamber 
music. Romford or Ilford district preferred.—A. H. 
MENDHAM, 68, Mildmay Road, Romford, N. 1. 

Pianist wishes to join violinist and ‘cellist for enjoyment of 
Trios, classical and modern. --‘AUTHOR,’c/o Musical Times. 


Experienced pianist would be pleased to hear from good 
violin, viola, and ’cello players who would be willing to 
join him for practice of chamber music.—W. MEACHAM 
HALEY, 39, Springfield Gardens, Upper Clapton, E. 5. 

Intermediate pianist-violinist (young lady) would like to 
accompany violinist (lady or gentleman) ; or, alternatively, 
is desirous of meeting pianist who would accompany her 
violin. Is willing to help violinist commencing pianoforte 
study, or to assist pianist beginning violin study. City of 
Nottingham.—‘ SNEINTON,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Cornetist (trained) desires to join good orchestra.— 
J. SYDNEY, 9, Birdhurst Road, S.W. 19. 

Gentleman (Bristol) with numerous classical and modem 
original pianoforte duets and arrangements of orchestral 
scores, seeks gentleman pianist’s assistance in same 
locality, evenings or week-ends. Facility at  sight- 
reading essential. —‘ INSATIABLE,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Tenor wishes to arrange with pianist, trio, or quartet, for 
practice of chamber-music. Balham or Wimbledon 
districts. —* CLARINETIST,’ c/o Musical Times. 
{‘Clarinetist’ made two mistakes: he failed to add his 

name and address, and (forgetting that announcements 

are inserted free of charge) he enclosed a postal order. 

Perhaps he will let us hear from him, otherwise we shall be 

unable to forward replies. —Ep., 47. 7.] 


Churcb and Organ Music 


It is frequently said that organ recitals fail to attract an 
audience. Of more than passing interest is it therefore that 
at the annual recital by Mr. Alfred Hollins, at Clapton Park 
Congregational Church, on Monday, February 7, about 
eighteen hundred persons were present, and many were 
unable to gain admission. The great G minor Fugue, Bach; 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, César Franck; and 
Andante in D and Scherzo, Hollins, were skilfully performed. 
The programme was still further enriched by the inclusion 
of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat, performed as a duet for organ 
and pianoforte, Mr. Hollins taking the pianoforte and 





Mr. John Jefferys supplying the orchestral part. 
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Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ will be performed in 
the Abbey by the Westminster Abbey Special Choir, with 
the British Symphony Orchestra, on Monday, March 14, 
at 8 p.m. Applications for tickets, which must be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, should be 
gnt to the Secretary, W.A.S.C., The Song School, 
The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 

Bach’s Passion (‘St. Matthew’) will be sung at 
Southwark Cathedral on Saturday, March 12, at 3 p.m., 
with full orchestral accompaniment. No tickets are 
required. 

The first of a series of recitals of English Church Music, 
eld and new, will be given at St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, on 
Saturday, March 12, at 3 p.m. The programme will 
contain recent works by Holst, Rutland Boughton, Harvey 
Grace, and Martin Shaw, together with specimens of 
Plainsong, and Faux Bourdon Canticles by Byrd. The little 
known ‘Reproaches’ by Bernabei will also be sung. 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, the master of the music at St. Mary’s, 
will be glad to hear from any tenors or basses willing 
to help. 

A musical service of an enterprising character took place 
at Andover Parish Church on January 26, when Wesley’s 
‘The Wilderness,’ and Franck’s ‘ 150th Psalm’ were sung. 
Mrs. Fiander, Miss Violet Bannerman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian Farmer played Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 18, 
No. 1. Mr. Farmer played also three organ solos by 
Brahms, Karg-Elert, and Parry, and well-known hymns 
gave the congregation a share. 

On January 23, at Seven Kings Baptist Church, 
Maunder’s cantata ‘ Bethlehem’ was sung by the church 
choir. The soloists were Miss Vera Edwards and Miss 
Bertha Forster, and Messrs. J. Piper, R. W. Bentley, and 
A. Gull. Mr. Edward D. G. Mason was at the organ, and 
Mr. E. Carlier Mason, organist and choirmaster, conducted. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Dr. Henry G. Ley, St. David’s, Exeter—Three Preludes on 
‘Good Christian men, rejoice,’ Bach; Prelude, Fugue, 
and Variation, Franck; Prelude on Welsh Hymn Tune 
(No. 1), Vaughan Williams, 

Mr. Walter Hoyle, Coventry Cathedral—Fugue ‘ Ad nos,’ 
Liszt; ‘ Pomp and Circumstance’ (No. 2). 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 
recitals) —Rhapsody in A minor, Saznt-Saéns ; Chaconne, 
Karg-Elert; Rhapsody No. 1, Howells; Prelude and 
Fugue in A, Bach. 

Mr. W. Hunt, St. George’s, Belfast—Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Back; Allegro Marziale, -rank Bridge. 

Mr. George F. Brockless, St. Lawrence Jewry—Toccata in 
F, Bach ; Concert Overture, Faulhes. 

Mr. G. Virgil Dawson, Mount Zion Congregational Church, 
Sheffield—Sonata No. 1, Guz/mant; Valse Triste, Sibelius. 

Mr. W. S. Wallbank, Hexham Abbey—Chorale with 
Variations, Mendelssohn ; Cortége, Debussy ; In Paradisum, 

zs. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—‘ Now 
thank we all,’ Aarg-Zlert; Christmas Fantasy, Bes?. 
Manchester Cathedral—Prelude on * A Strong Fortress,’ 
Bach ; Sonata, Reubke ; Finale in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; The Curfew, 
Horsman ; Sonata No. 1, Guélmant; Imperial March, 
Elgar. Bromley Congregational Church—Fugue in 
A minor, Bach ; Intermezzo, Hollins. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts, Brunswick Wesleyan Church, 
Stockton-on-Tees—Légende, Dvordh; * Finlandia’ ; 
Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, St. Matthias’, Richmond (two 
recitals\—Prelude on ‘Sleepers, wake!’ Sach ; Phantasie 
on ‘Sleepers, wake!’ Aeger; Symphonie de Noél, 
de Maleing eau. 

Mr. E. W. Caulcutt, Abington Avenue Congregational 
Church, Northampton—Choral Prelude on *St. Michael,’ 
West ; Marche Héroique, Saéni-Saéns. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham—* Finlandia’; Toccata in F, /Wdor. 





Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Carillon, Sowerdutts; Prelude ‘To God alone,’ Bach ; 
Festal Prelude, Dunhill; ‘Now thank we all,’ Aarg- 
Elert ; Prelude on ‘ Dundee,’ Parry. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Immanuel Church, Streatham Common 
(two recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; Pavane, 
Johnson; Folk-Song and Morning Greeting, /Vaters ; 
Choral Song and Fugue, /Ves/ey. 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Andrew’s, Holborn (four 
recitals)—Sonata No. 3, A/ende/ssohn ; Toccata and Fugue 
in C, Fugue in E flat, Back; Theme with Variations, 

est. 

Mr. Fred. W. Gerrett, Southgate Parish Church—Prelude on 
* Vexilla Regis,’ Aairstow ; Harmonies du _ Soir, 
Karg-Elert. 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, Croydon Parish Church—Prelude in 
D minor, Stazford ; Fantasie in E flat, Saznt-Saens. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(two recitals)—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Prelude 
and Fugue on BACH, Sach; ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
Part I, Ernest Austin. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Addington—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Sach ; 
Trumpet Tune and Air, Purcell; Prelude on 
‘Rockingham,’ Parry; Fantasia on Plainsong Melody, 
Willan. 

Mr. S. M. Popplestone, All Saints’, Weston-super-mare— 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Evening Song, 
Bairstow ; Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Widor. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking, Park Hall, Cardiff—Fugue in D, 
Bach ; R.A.F. March, Zonking ; Christmas Fantasy, Zest. 

Mr. F. C. Welling. St. Michael and All Angels, South 
Bromley—Epilogue and Legend, Harvey Grace ; Sonata 
No. 2, Mendelssohn ; March on a Theme of Handel, 
Gutlmant. 

Mr. C. F. Eastwood, St. John’s, 
Op. 105, Stanford; Preludes on 
* Rockingham,’ and ‘St. Ann’s,’ Parry. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)}—Solemn March, est; Prelude and Fugue in G, 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue in F minor, ach. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (four recitals) 
—Symphony No. 5, Widor ; Sonata in D, Rhetnberger ; 
Prelude and Fugue in C, Back ; Overture to * Otho.’ 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. Gabriel’s, Bounds Green—Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach ; Choral in B minor, Franck. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(three recitals)\—Fugue, A/an Gray; Triumphal March, 
P. J. Mansfield ; March of the Three Kings, Daois. 

Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(four recitals) —Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Toccata in A, 
Best; Carillon, Sowerdutts; Variations on an Old 
English Melody, Stuart Archer. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Sonata 
(second movement), Reudke ; Chant de Mai, /ongen ; 
Fantasia in G, Bach. 

Mr. Frank G. Price, St. Giles’, Cripplegate—Ave Maris 
Stella, 7%. R. Calho; Preludium, Zs/ava; Versets, 
Dupre. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York (nine recitals)—Pastorale, Aoger-Ducasse ; 
Fugue in C minor, Shzppen- Barnes ; Choral Improvisations, 
Karg-Elert ; Introduction, Passacaglia, and Fugue, 
Willan ; Symphony No. 2, Verne; Prelude on ‘ London 
New’ and Christmas Postlude, Harvey Grace ; Passacaglia 
and Fugue, Daniel Gregory Mason ; Chaconne, Fugue, 
Trilogy, and Choral, Aarg-Elert ; Symphony, Shipfen- 
Barnes ; Adagio, #rank Bridge. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster (five recitals)— 
Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Old French Carol, Quef; 
Elegie, AXedtkof{; Fugue in G minor, Jerkel ; Sonata 
No. 5, Rhetnberger. 


Dumfries—Allegro 
* Martyrdom,’ 


ORGAN APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. W. J. Allen, organist and choirmaster, Holy Trinity, 
Hawley, Camberley. 
Mr. George Milton Whitehouse, organist and choirmaster, 
Cannock Parish Church. 
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Letters to the Editor _* Ga 
ORCHESTRAL ARRANGEMENT OF BACH’S ; : 
ORGAN SONATAS 
Str,—In his article on Bach’s organ sonatas, Mr. Harvey 

Grace mentions Sir Henry Wood’s orchestral version of | —@ «2 2? nei ° 
some of their movements. Is he aware of Wetzler’s fine | 2 ee — 
transcription for full orchestra of No.1? It is published by | [=—t*%-——————_——t ——————— 
Messrs. Novello. I have often wondered that so effective a | 
work is apparently unknown. It would, I believe, prove | 
to be one of the most popular of Bach’s instrumental com- 
positions. Perhaps Sir Hugh Allen will give it a thought 
when arranging the next Bach Festival programme.— | 
Yours, &c., an 
Latimer Road, Notting Hill. A. W. C. 
February 12, 1921. 




















SYSTEM IN MUSICAL NOTATION 

Str,—Dr. Tozer writes that he ‘ does not suppose that there 
is any system discoverable in the notation of either Bach or 
Beethoven.’ I do not know whether there is or not, nor do 
I care, but I know there is a vast amount of ‘common-sense’ 
in both these composers which goes far deeper than any 
‘system ’ or ‘surface-logic.”. That ts why I would undertake, 
very cheerfully and confidently, to defend almost any example 
of Bach or Beethoven that might be attacked on the score of 
notation by either Mr. Button or Dr. Tozer (or, for that 
matter, by anyone else). 

I do not wish to give to this controversy—or rather 
friendly discussion—any personal tinge; but I cannot help 


feeling that Dr. Tozer brings to these questions of notation | ang as many reprints of old ones as possible, will be edited 
peecuely the same rigidity of mind that he brings to the| on the lines laid down in Mr. Button’s admirable book, 
pees een) of my poor little sentence about youthful | Such editing is of the letter, not of the spirit. The more 
exuberance. Do you mean this, or do you mean that?’ | one sees of the casual and inconvenient way great composers 
we seem to hear him saying to the unfortunate composer. | threw their works on paper, the more one regrets that with 
But it is precisely the peculiarity of the composer—if he is a j all their genius they were in this practical and important 
good composer—that he often has half-shades of meaning | respect a Button short.—Yours, &c., 


to express, undercurrents of thought, as it were, which) “pan. pond. N 
cannot be exactly brought out by any system of notation ; | ; a: 
they have to be hinted at. Hence the composer has to| 
compromise—to fall back upon methods of notation which | - a 
may not seem, on a hasty view, to be strictly logical, but | “THE RHYTHM OF THE CHANT’ 
which, having regard to a// he wishes to express, are logical! —§1x,—An article by Mr. Sidney Grew on the rhythm of the 
in the highest degree. It would be easy for me to give | Anglican chant appeared in a recent number, and if this letter 
particular instances of this, choosing in fact, examples from | does not arrive too late, I should like to be allowed to make 
Mr. Button’s book ; but it would need the use of musical| few remarks upon it. The writer, I am glad to see, is 
notation for any clear discussion, and would, besides, take breaking away from Riemann and Prout, whose theory of 
more space than you could probably afford.—Yours, &c., | the strength of bar rhythm is about as far from the truth as 

10, Ambrose Place, \. R. Criprs. | it is possible to be. 

Worthing, February 10, 1921, Because the cadence is very important from a musical 

: : vgs tee point of view, Riemann and his followers insist, that it is 

Six,—If we may judge from Mr. Cripps’ recent letter on | therefore /oud, and indicates the strong bar. According to 
this subject, he appears to think that the great composers | this simple theory a penny, being larger than a sovereign, 
knew how best to put their ideas on paper, and that any | is therefore the more important coin. 
attempts to make the rough places plain are a kind of! [pn dealing with eternal verities there is no such thing as 
blasphemy. It would be easy to give him, in proof of the | « Humming and hawing,’ ‘ It might be,’ ‘In some cases,’ 
contrary, more examples than would fill a whole number of | or ‘[ can conceive it otherwise.’ The rhythmic law of bars 
the Musical Times, but I will content myself with two out | follows naturally the rhythmic law in bars, the strength 
of many I recently noted in César Franck’s set of six organ being : 

















Now it ‘s safe to say that a few such passages as the 
above—badly laid out, and bristling with unnecessary sharps 
and double-sharps—in an already difficult work are enough 
to turn the scale against it, and to cause a busy or impatient 
organist to abandon the study of it. The more accessible we 
can make fine music the better. I hope that all new works, 





Wittiam CHILD, 
February 15, 1921. 





pieces. Here they are, first as Franck wrote them, then as IN BARS 

Buttonised by myself : - 
: ~~ Ex. 1. #—e— «ee —_ e— 
Ex, 1. ORIGIN AL ~ . . : f 
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The Anglican chant therefore consists of four sentences, 
the first and third being three-bar sentences, and the second 
and fourth four-bar sentences. The following illustration 
| shows clearly the rhythm of the bars, and of the sentences. 
It will be noted that the Anglican chant stands firmly upoo 














® The figures represent strength. The higher the figure the weaker 
the strength. 
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the eternal rhythmic foundation of pressure and release | life, and necessarily depend upon a slender teaching 
(1-2): connection or upon the precarious emoluments of insurance 
canvassing, Xc. 





Strength in bars. 
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a I entirely object to what Mr. Grew calls the cadential 


stress. A cadence is a decline and fall of a strain. 
— Riemann, Prout, and their disciples have helped to kill the 
gacious and natural flow of music by this unnatural rule of 
stressing the last bar of a musical sentence, and we must be 
thankful that our great conductors have enough rhythmic 
instinct to save them from carrying out this monstrous 
theory to its logical conclusion. Mr..Grew’s attempt at 
defining the rhythm of an Anglican chant, while avoiding 
the horrid accentuation at the end of each musical sentence, 
till breaks the eternal law, the strength of his three-bar 
entences being either 2-I-3 or 3-I-2, and his four-bar 





- impatient sentences being vaguely either 4-3-1-2 or 3-2-1-4. 

cessible we It is a pity that musicians cannot deal with their art 
ew works, without having recourse to the terminology of Greek poctry. 
be edited The rhythmic analogy between poetry and music is not so 
ble book. complete as a great many people suppose. In poetry the 
The more variations of rhythmic patterns are comparatively few: in 
composers music they are illimitable. In poetry the discipline of 
that with strength is imperative, but not the discipline of length. In 
'mportant music the power to control both strength and length is 


: ibsolutely essential. ‘ Rising Anapest,’ ‘ Falling Anapest,’ 
CHILD, ‘Dactyl,’ &c., therefore, while sounding very learned, do 
not carry us very far, and certainly do not help to define the 
rhythmic foundation of music. Deep down where there is 
no variableness or shadow of turning the musical law stands 
|-2—a movement, then release. The movement must come 


z 


ms ofthe ff frst, for absolute immobility is death, and the first sign of 
pete lile must be a movement. Until we know and obey this 
be an hw, our music will always have an element of weakness. 

heen Ihave not touched upon the question as to whether the 
> onan Psalms are pointed suitably or not. I only wish in this 

, instance to stress the eternal law. As this law is not 
oo understood, it is not surprising that the pointing in our 
that it is palters is sometimes a lamentable misfit. The law, 
srding to however, must sof be altered to suit the words: the words 
seen must be altered to fit the law. 

’ The Riemann theory is hopeless, because it is opposed to 
thing & the truth and antagonistic to the natural language of 
ap cultivated humanity. ; 
stn _So far as I am concerned, the law I have stated is 
strength immutable, and I have never found it to fail, whether I am 


conducting a symphony or playing a chant.—Yours, Xc., 
GEORGE SAMPSON 
(Organist of St. John's Cathedral, Brisbane. 
Conductor af the Sampson Orchestral Concerts, &c.). 
The University of Queensland, Brisbane. 
January 12, 1921. 


A PLEA FOR CATHEDRAL LAY-CLERKS 


+ Sir,—As one who has attended several voice-trials for 
cathedral lay-clerkships, and thus got into personal 
touch with the active members of certain choirs, I have 
been more or less filled with a sense of pity that the majority 
of such men, who after all are specialists in their profession, 


ps find it an exceedingly lean calling in these days. 

brace In the large majority of Cathedrals, choral matins is still 
stration . 

ror m vogue, and as this of course takes place in that part 
“e° of the forenoon when businéss is at its height, one can quite 
y ee appreciate the fact that employers will not consider the 
woihet engagement of men who are missing from their posts just at 


acritical hour of the day. As a consequence lay-clerks are 
practically excluded from taking part in actual commercial 











The two chief drawbacks under which lay-clerks labour 
are apparently the continuance of choral matins—generally 
held in an empty Cathedral—and the difficulty they 


| experience in obtaining leave of absence from Saturday 


Evensong. The necessity for attending the latter service 
often prevents their acceptance of an engagement on 
Saturday evening, if a long distance away. The lot of lay- 
clerks could be improved by the employment of deputy 
choristers for such services as are likely to prevent the 
fulfilment of important engagements. 

I am aware that at certain Cathedrals considerable licence 
is allowed choristers as regards absence from duty, but the 
reverse is the case in many instances. 

I suggest, therefore, that a conference of lay-clerks 
be arranged during the August Bank-holiday week, when 
grievances could be discussed and a secretary and working 
committee.could be appointed to act on behalf of the whole 
of the lay-clerks in the United Kingdom with a view to their 
conditions being improved. 

Such a conference would doubtless receive the ready 
support of a great number of Deans, Chapters, and 
Cathedral dignitaries, with the result that instead of lay- 
clerks being, as at present, by reason of their vocation kept 
out of commercial or professional life, their duties could be 
so arranged that they would be able to augment the slender 
incomes derived from Cathedral singing with such extra 
emoluments as would make their total income derived from 
all sources equa! to that of an ordinary full-time occupation. 

I have written on the presumption that a society of 
lay-clerks is not already in existence, Should my 
suggestion of a conference he seriously regarded, I shall be 
pleased to co-operate with a view to its being put into 
operation. —Yours, &c., 
“INTERESTED.” 


*TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY’ 

S1r,—In his ‘Ad Libitum’ notes in February’s issue, 
‘Feste’ describes ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ as ‘a wretched 
tune’ and as one of the feeblest airs that have ever 
obsessed a helpless population. It seems to have escaped 
his notice that it is classical music. If he will turn to 
Beethoven’s Clarinet Trio he will find that the essential 
part of this air is the theme of the Allegretto con 
vartaztoni. —Y ours, XC., HERBERT W. HORWILL. 

159, King Henry’s Road, N. W.3. 

February 5, 1921. 


THE SACABU7, Erc. 

Sir,—The curious implication in ‘Feste’s’ remarks 
apropos the criticism in the December Sackéut of Mr. 
Holst’s ‘ Planets’ is worthy of comment. He (‘Feste’) 
says: 

What puzzles me is that to-day anybody sufficiently 
musical and experienced to be allowed to help in the 
blowing of so advanced an instrument of musical 
opinion as the Sackbut should be able to describe the 
*Totentanz’ as a * superlative masterpiece.’ 

As I myself am an occasional contributor to the Sackbut, 
and as the editor, Mr. Philip Heseltine, is a friend of mine, 
I may claim to know something of this paper’s aims. One 
of them is certainly of to deny expression of approval 
by one of its contributors of a work that was composed 
earlier than the last decade, if he deems it a valuable or 
worthy example. 

As, too, within a short space of time the Sackéut has 
published articles of a eulogistic nature on two composers 
so disparate in date as Gesualdo and Béla Barték, there 
seems no reason why it should be called either advanced or 
reactionary. The Sackéut contributors have as little in 
common with those who think that music ends with Strauss 
as they have with the press agents of Dada. 

*Feste’s’ assertion of a ‘ practically unanimous verdict in 
favour’ is not supported by the facts. One other critic, at 
least, in addition to the syllogistic Barbara, is equally 
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severe—the new critic of the New Age: and one very 
prominent young British composer has expressed to me 
an opinion much the same as Barbara’s. 

‘When they do agree . . . their unanimity is wonderful’ 


Sirty Dears Ago 


From the J/usical Times of March, 1861 : 





—and appalling. —Yours, Xc., KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
February 3, 1921. 


MUSIC AT THE CINEMA 


Strx,—In paying a visit toa local cinema the other day, 
I was much struck by the accidental effect obtained when, 
during a rather impressive scene in ‘ Alf’s Button,’ the 
pianist stopped playing for a few moments, presumably 
while she searched for a new piece. The scene in question 
was that in which ‘the prettiest girl in London,’ fired by a 
longing to see a battle-field as it really is, mounts upon the 
parapet of the trench and allows her horror-stricken eyes to 
travel round the ghastly scene in ‘No Man’s Land.’ The 
absence of music while this was being shown gave an 
impression of silent grimness and solemnity which was very 
powerful indeed, and I have since wondered whether 
this more subtle use of music at cinemas has ever occurred 
to those who have the management of these things. 

I would like to add that I have just started to take in 
your magazine as a regular thing, devouring each number 
from cover to cover and getting so much interest, instruction, 
and enjoyment out of it that I only marvel at not having 
discovered it before. —Yours, &c., Stuart GUTHRIE. 


Flansham, Bognor, 
Sussex. 


[As a rule we exclude from our correspondence columns 
such appreciation as that with which Mr. Stuart Guthrie 
ends his letter. We allow the above to stand because of its 
bearing on a paragraph in ‘ Ad Libitum.’—Ep., .1/. 7.] 


A CORRECTION 


S1x,—May I bring to your notice an error appearing 
in your February number under ‘ Music in the Provinces— 
Devon,’ stating that ‘a ** Pageant of the Months” was sung 
by a choir specially formed and trained by Mr. Harold Jones.’ 
I do not know the source of your correspondent’s information, 
but it is so inaccurate that I am venturing to bring to your 
notice what actually occurred. The performance was given by 
pupils of the Grammar School, Ashburton, and consisted of 
the ‘Pageant of the Months’ and Purcell’s Masque in 
*Dioclesian.’ In the case of the second, three men outside 
the school—but connected with it as old boys—came in for 
the solos and to help with the men’s parts of the chorus. 
The orchestra, too, was comprised of friends of the school, 
who gave their services. Mr. Jones had nothing whatever 
to do with the training, producing, or conducting of either 
work. Further the ‘ Pageant of the Months’ is not choir 
work—it is for twelve solo voices representing each of the 
months. 

Forgive me for taking up your time in this way, but as 
you have done us the honour of mentioning the performance 
I felt that you would prefer that the facts of the case should 
be brought to your notice. Incidentally the educational 
value of Purcell’s work cannot be overestimated. This is 
an out of the way part of Devon, and the boys and girls of 
the school have little opportunity for widening their musical 
knowledge, and by way of training that knowledge I felt 
that Purcell was excellent material for them to start on. 


Their only other public appearance was in the summer, when | 


they gave a very successful out-of-doors performance of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with an orchestra which 
played Mendelssohn’s incidental music.—-Yours, Xc., 
The Grammar School, E. F. MALCOLM SM!TH. 
Ashburton. ( Sentor Mistress. ) 


Dumfries and Maxwelltown Choral and Orchestral Society 
gavetheir second concert of the season on January 21, the 
programme, apart from the solo work, being orchestral. It 
included two movements from the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, 
MacCunn’s * Land of the Mountain and the Flood,’ J. H. 
Foulds’ ‘Celtic Suite,’ and Saint-Saéns’ ‘Scottish Ballet’ 
from ‘Henry VIII.’ Mr. W. J. Stark conducted. 


ISS BARNWELL’S CLASS for the practice 
Anthems andGlees meets weekly ; each member has 

the privilege of learningasong. Terms, 10s. 6d. per quarter 
165, Marylebone Road (N.W.). ; 


R SCHROEDER’S arrangements of I'D CHOOSE 
. TO BE A DAISY, and WILLIE WE Have 
MISSED YOU, for the pianoforte. Price 2s. each, 


EMPTATIONS OF GOOD ST. ANTHOny. 
Comic Song (new edition), for a Bass voice, with ql] 
the verses carried out to music. Price 2s. 


Eyre Arms, St. JoHN’s Woop.—A concert wa 
given at the Eyre Arms, on February 6, in aid of the 
funds for reimbursing the Rev. Mr. Irving for the heavy 
losses sustained through the destruction of his church g 
St. John’s Wood. Among the various singers who geve 
their assistance upon the occasion may be mentioned Mr: 
Friswell, who sang ‘Gratias agimus’ in excellent style, 
accompanied by Mr. A. Williamson on the clarinet. This 
performance was encored unanimously. . . . Miss Fosbroke 
sang (as every one else does) *The beating of my ow 
heart,’ proving the old adage that we may have too much 
of a good thing; she also gave a charming ballad, ‘The 
calm repose of eve,’ by Regaldi. The concert was remark- 
ably well attended. 


MAIDSTONE.—An organ, by the eminent builder, Willis, 
has been erected in St. Paul’s Church, and was opened on 
the 17th ult. by H. S. Oakeley, Esq. The A/aidston 
Journal of the 19th says, * . . . the organ was played 
on Sunday by Mr. H. S. Oakeley, who accompanied the 
choir with the most admirable taste, never intruding his 
instrument into undue notice, but supporting and assisting 
the voices in a manner that reminded us very strongly of 
Dr. Wesley. He played Handel’s ** Occasional Overture” 
as a concluding voluntary in the morning; and in the 
evening, “‘I will sing unto the Lord,” followed by Bach's 
“*St. Ann’s” Fugue. The instrument consists of two 
complete rows of keys, of the compass CC to G, fifty-six 
notes, and a pedal board of the compass of CCC to 6, 
thirty-two notes.’ 

ORGAN PERFORMANCES. —On Wednesday, February 
20, an organ performance took place at the manufactory 
of Messrs. Gray & Davison, to exhibit a new instrument 
built by this firm for the Church of All Saints, Kensington 
Park. The powers of this beautiful instrument were 
exhibited by M. Lemmens, of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
who is indeed a superb player. His style, however, is not 
English, and the extremely florid passages in which he so 
much excels will not suit the general taste in this country. 
His touch is wonderfully clear and distinct, and his pedal 
play is perfect, but he seldom spares his right leg to give 
any effect to the swell, which in this organ is particularly 
full and rich. 


| Obituary 


| We regret to record the following deaths : 


| Lvuict MANCINELLI.—The sudden and unexpected death 


of Luigi Mancinelli, at Rome, on February 2, at the age of 
| seventry-three, removes one of the most notable figures in 
| the Italian musical world. Born at Orvieto, Mancinelli 
| early revealed himself a conductor of the highest quality, and 
his triumphal career in this field began at the International 
| Exhibition of Paris in 1878, where he directed the famous 
| Turin Orchestra. He visited England soon after, and had 
| an altogether remarkable débiit at Covent Garden, whither 
| his more famous brother Mariano had preceded him. He 
was very successful also in America, Spain, 
Russia, and it was under his baton that ‘ Lohengrin’ 
was first presented at Rome, where on April 3, 1880, the new 
opera had an extraordinary success, so much so thst 
; Wagner, hitherto unknown personally to Mancinelli, sent 
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him an autographed photo with the inscription ‘ Bravissimo.’ 
This episode marked the beginning of a friendship which 
sted till the end of Wagner’s life, and at his death it was 
Luigi Mancinelli who directed the great commemoration 
concert at Turin. 

Bologna conservatory owes much to the brief period 
in which Mancinelli was its director, and he has never 
interrupted his activity as composer. Best known amongst 
his works are the operas ‘ Hero and Leander’—in which he 
enjoyed the co-operation of Arrigo Boito—and ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini,’ the oratorios ‘Isaiah’ and ‘St. Agnes,’ and the 
‘Scene Veneziane.’ In his later years he employed his 
talent in writing musicai commentaries for cinematograph 
scenes, notably for ‘Frate Sole’ (see Musical Times, 
August, 1918) and ‘ Julian the Apostate.’ These efforts to 
reconcile the cinema and music have given rise to much 
discussion, but Mancinelli had no doubts as to the possibilities 
of their combination. At the time of his death he had just 
completed a new three-Act opera, ‘A Summer Night’s 
Dream,’ with libretto by Fausto Salvatori. 

His sudden death has profoundly moved the people of 
Rome, who entertained the greatest admiration and affection 
forthe master. At the moment of writing, an unceasing 
procession of visitors is passing before his house to pay their 
jast respects to the memory of one who had gained and 
maintained a place amongst the foremost artists of the day. 

LEONARD PEYTON 
(Rome). 


CHARLES GAMBLIN.—On January 7, at the age of eighty- 
seven, a pupil of S. S. Wesley, and for many years organist 
of St. Cross Church, Winchester. For forty-two years he 
was conductor of the Winchester Choral Society. 


WILLIAM WaRD.—On January 22, at the age of eighty- 
seven, organist and choirmaster of Hinton Baptist Church, 
Chesham, for over sixty years. 





CHORAL CONCERTS 


Ealing Philharmonic Society gave an excellent concert at 
the Town Hall on January 20, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Victor Williams. The choir sang Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘The lee shore,’ Vaughan Williams’ ‘ The spring-time of 
the year,’ Quilter’s ‘ To daffodils,’ Balfour Gardiner’s ‘The 
hunt is up,’ Elgar’s ‘My love dwelt in a northern land,’ 
Ireland’s ‘A cradle song,’ German’s ‘London Town,’ 
H. S. Roberton’s ‘The banks o’ Doon,’ and Sullivan’s 
‘The long day closes.’ The instrumental numbers were 
German’s ‘Theme and Six Diversions,’ Foulds’ ‘Celtic 
Lament.’ the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, Jarnefelt’s 
*Preludium,’ Sibelius’ ‘ Valse Triste,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’ Ballet, and the * Peer Gynt’ Suite. 


CaRLISLE.—The Carlisle Choral Society gave its second 
concert of the season on February 3, when the programme 
included Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ Overture, and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and ‘The Death of 
Minnehaha.’ Miss Cecilia Farrar, Mr. John Collett, and 
Mr. Herbert Smith were the principal vocalists; band and 
chorus numbered two hundred and torty, and Dr. F. W. 
Wadely conducted. 


BASINGSTOKE. —‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ was given 
by the Basingstoke Victory Choir at the Town Hall, 
on January 20, under Mr. Duncan Hume. The choral 
programme included also Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Sea-Drift’ 
and Stewart’s ‘The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower.’ 
Mr. Manuel Jones and Miss May Ashley were the vocalists. 


Cuiswick.—‘ Merrie England’ was performed by the 
Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society, on 
January 25, under Mr. David M. Davis. The solos were in 
good hands, and with a choir of over a hundred and an 
orchestra of fifty the choruses made a good effect. 


FouLDHoUusE (LINLITHGOW).—The Choral Society gave 
a highly creditable performance of ‘ Elijah’ on February 2. 
The soloists were Misses C. Mawer and R. Graham and 
Messrs. W. Tawse and Herbert Brown, the latter giving the 
very best interpretation of the Prophet’s part ever heard in 
the district. Mr. T. Sommerville conducted. 





‘Samson and Delilah’ made a melodious and effective 
programme for the Royal Choral Society on February 5, and 
one that did not greatly tax the powers of the choir. The 
choruses gained an impressiveriess beyond the reach of stage 
performance. The chief opportunities, however, went to 
the soloists, and Mr. Frank Mullings and Madame Kirkby 
Lunn did everything that could be done with the name parts. 
Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 

Under Mr. Allen Gill the Alexandra Palace Choral 
Society gave ‘Israel in Egypt’ at the Northern Polytechnic 
on February 5, and added one more to a long list of triumphs. 
In every respect the choral singing was memorable. Miss 
Mary Fielding, Miss Eleanore Mowbray, Miss Elsie 
Chambers, and Mr. Frank Webster sang the solos. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


That amongst the students at the R.A.M. are a number 
of brilliant young organists was proved by the excellent 
organ playing which was heard at the recital on Monday 
afternoon, January 31. Noteworthy items in the programme 
were Bairstow’s Toccata-Prelude (Reginald Paul), Bach’s 
Toccata in C (William Veitch), and John E. West’s 
Fantasia (Malcolm Boyle, Goss scholar), Other organ 
pieces were: Introduction and Fugue from Sonata by 
Reubke, two Chorals by César Franck, and Dr. Charles 
Macpherson’s Fantasy Prelude. In addition to the organ 
music the programme included Mackenzie’s Benedictus for 
violin and organ, and Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei’ for ’cello 
and organ (Miss Lilly Phillips and Mr. Arthur 
Temple). ‘ Four Songs of Childhood’ by F. Keel, sung by 
Miss Olive Groves, and two songs by Sullivan, sung by Miss 
Dorothy Collins, completed a most interesting programme. 

The fourth and last of Dr. Richards’ lectures on the 
history of music took place on February 16, when he 
dealt with the instrumental works of Haydn and 
Mozart, the illustrations being selected from the string 
quartets of these composers. In the two previous lectures 
the progress of instrumental music had been traced from the 
time of Bach, and the lecturer passed in review the work 
and influence of Bach, Handel, Couperin, Rameau, 
D. Scarlatti, and C. P. E. Bach. The illustrations were 
played by Miss Désirée MacEwan, and included Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 

At the annual general meeting of the R.A.M. Club, held 
on Saturday, January 29, Dr. Richards was elected as the 
new president. The first social meeting of the year was 
arranged for February 26, when the Spencer-Dyke Quartet 
was announced to play works by Dvorak and Ravel and 
Miss Winifred Christie some pianoforte solos. 


A RAMBLERS’ CLUB IN WARDOUR STREET 


On January 20 some members of the London and Country 
Rambling Society made. (under the auspices of Mr. 
A. H. Blake) an interesting ‘ramble’ through the printing 
and publishing works of Messrs. Novello. By the 
courtesy of the firm, the party were shown the various 
stages in the production of a musical composition, from the 
original manuscript to the printed and bound copy with 
which the lay public is familiar. They also had an oppor- 
tunity for seeing something of the processes of type-setting, 
engraving, lithographing, Xc. 

During the course of the afternoon Messrs. Novello 
produced for the inspection of the visitors a number of 
historic books, manuscripts, autographs, portraits, &c., 
the history of which was explained by Mr. Augustus 
Littleton. Among the treasures thus on view were several 
original scores of Wagner, Gounod, and other famous 
composers, together with a number of rare and valuable 
volumes. As a souvenir of the occasion each guest was 
presented with a copy of ‘A Short History of Cheap 
Music,’ and also with copies of No. I and No. 935 of the 
Musical Times. The recipients were much interested to 
note that whereas No. I (dated June, 1844) contained only 
eight pages, No. 935 (dated January, 1921) runs to 
seventy-two pages. Tea, hospitably provided by the firm, 
brought a pleasant and memorable visit to an agreeable 
conclusion. 
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Other afternoon ‘rambles’ arranged by the London and | a substantial saving was being effected in the cost of MS, 


Country Rambling Society during the next few weeks will | paper. 


be made to Barclay’s Brewery, Child’s Bank, Dr. Johnson’s 


That such a result can be achieved with such uncompro. 


house and relics, and the Hall of the Saddlers’ Company, | mising materials as household pins and cigar-box wood js 


&c. These expeditions are all conducted by Mr. A. H. 
Blake, who is a recognized expert on London’s history. 
Full particulars as to membership, Xc., are obtainable from 
the hon. secretary of the Society, 76, Queensborough Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. H. W. 


A TWO-STAVE MUSIC RULER, AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT 
By J. O. THAIN 


The drawing of stave-lines by hand is one of those 
processes which, except in cases of dire necessity, cannot be 
tolerated. It is a process so obviously mechanical that the 
mind demands that mechanical means be employed in its 
execution. How often, however, does it happen that either 
through indolence or lack of foresight the music-writer finds 
himself minus ruled manuscript paper just at the moment 


when it is most desired, and when it is neither convenient | 


nor possible to obtain a supply! In such acase, unless he 


has duly equipped himself with a stave-ruler, he is placed | 
under the necessity for doing this most tiresome and | 


monotonous task by hand. Such a contingency, it will 
be agreed, is worth while providing against; and a means 


which will allow of this being done without incurring any | 


pecuniary expense, will be appreciated by all engaged in 
MS. work of a musical character. 





Fic, 1.—Music Stave Ruler, drawing Two Staves 
simultaneously. (Actual size.) 


Before, however, entering upon a description of the 
article in question, it may be remarked that a single stave- 
ruler of similar pattern was, in the first instance, constructed. 
This, though it worked admirably, was found not to 
represent all that could be desired in the way of speed: | 
after a few pages had been ruled, one’s interest in the 
work began to pall, and there was a disinclination to 
proceed beyond a certain point. This fact naturally led to | 
the devising of an instrument capable of drawing two 
staves simultaneously. With such assistance the element 
of waning interest was at once eliminated. Page after 
page was successfully negotiated, and this with that 
delightful feeling which is indicative of energy well 
expended: for the work was not merely being done at ten 
times the speed possible bv hand, but at the same time 


perhaps a matter for wonder. Yet the fact remains that 
this little appliance has proved itself to be thoroughly 
efficient and durable. Rarely does it occur that the lines 
| ‘miss’; and when this has happened such failure has not 
| been due to any defect in the instrument itself, but has 
arisen from one ocr other of the causes enumerated below, 
As regards durability, it need only be said that the 
‘instrument has been in use for upwards of three years, 
during which time some thousands of lines have been 


oe 


Fic. 2.—A and B. Side and Front Views of one 
of the Pins. 


B. Two Pins coupled to form one Pen. 


drawn. No material deterioration in the quality of the work 
| done by it has, however, become apparent, and practically 
| no adjustment or attention of any sort has been called for. 
These considerations, I think, amply justify the small 
;amount of trouble involved in making this little time- 
,and money-saving device, instructions for which will now 
| he given. 
| As will be seen on reference to the diagram (Fig. 1), 
there are only two essentially different parts which call for 
any special attention, viz., the holder and the pens, the 
principle on which the instrument works being that of a pen 
,compass. For the holder, one of the narrow sides or cover 
| of a cigar-box is used, the thickness of which should be 


A 











Fic. 3.—Sectional View of Borer. (Actual size.) 


somewhere between 4-in. and }-in. Strip off the paper, 
and shape the wood in the manner shown, then with a fret-saw 
cut out the two oblong apertures. These are subsequently 
filled with melted beeswax or glue. They serve a three-fold 
purpose : 


(1.) The boring process is simplified and made more 
certain and accurate ; 

(2.) They assist adjustment of the pins by relieving 
them of undue pressure ; 

(3.) The subsequent wax filling ensures perfect rigidity 

of the pins. 
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For the pens, procure a packet of 1}-in. pins. Twenty 
of these will be required. Cut off the heads and points 
so that 2 length of 1}-in. remains. Holding each one 
carefully with a pair of pliers, with the narrow end in the 
iaws, file and bend it to the shape shown in Fig. 2a, care 
being taken to preserve as broad a point as the diameter of 
the pin will allow, and then round off the edge as in Fig. 24. 
As the quality of the work done by the instrument depends 
apon the perfection of the pen-points and of their alignment, 
every care should be taken to get them uniformly true and 
accurate. 

The pins having been shaped to the desired form, the 
next thing to do is to fit them into the holder. For this 
purpose a borer, very slightly larger in diameter than the 
pins to be inserted, will be required. As there may be 
some difficulty in procuring a ready-made tool of precisely 
the correct dimensions, it will be expedient to manufacture 
one specially for the purpose. Fig. 3 shows how this may 
be done. Obtain a 1j-in. pin. This will probably be 
found to have the correct dianteter. Cut off the head and 
bend it down at right-angles as shown. For the handle get 
a cylindrical piece of wood 1}-in. long and about }-in. 
diameter. Round off the corners, and cut a groove to the 
centre sufficiently long and wide to admit the bent portion 
of the pin. Then insert the latter and drive a short pin 
(a) transversely through the wood, just above the middle of 
the bend. This will prevent its slipping, and the ;esult 
will be a very serviceable tool. Do not touch the point; 


more accurate work can be done with a centre point than | 


with a bradawl-shaped one. 

The method of fixing the pins into the holder is as 
follows: Commence at one of the outer ends, and work 
systematically towards the other end. As the pins are to 
be arranged close up against one another (thus giving a 
convenient width to the spaces between the stave lines), 
the boring must be done in conjunction with the pins. 
Bore hole No. 1 straight and accurate, and let the point of 
the borer protrude through the opposite end of the holder. 
Then insert pin No. 1, curved side outwards, and press until 
the end lies flush against the oppesite side of the holder. 
Now hold the borer close up to and parallel with the pin 
just inserted, and bore hole No. 2; insert pin No. 2 so as 
tomake a couplet (Fig. 2c) with the first pin. Proceed in 
the same way until all the pins have been inserted, special 
care being taken that the wedged point of each lies perfectly 
at right-angles to the holder. 

Now comes the process of adjustment. Place a straight- 
edge longitudinally across the points, and note those which 
require depressing or elevating. To depress, press the 
protruding member gently against a hard surface. To 
elevate, apply pressure to the opposite end. Do not rest 
content until each separate point makes contact with the 
straight-edge. It will also probably be found that the 
points are more or less out of alignment. This is readily 
corrected by means of lateral pressure. 

Now melt a little beeswax or glue—an old thimble will 
excellently serve the purpose of a melting-pot—and pour 
it into the oblong apertures on each side of the holder. 
After allowing it to set, scrape off the surplus wax with a 
knife. All that now remains to be done to complete the 
instrument is to insert the guide-pin (shown at the extreme 
left in Fig. 1). This is necessary to prevent the pen 
adjacent to it from being damaged by the guiding ruler ; and 
it also serves to keep the latter clear of ink. Cut it off 
about 4-in. below the pen-points, so that the manuscript 
paper will not be marked by it when the machine is in use. 

Lastly, an ink-trough sufficiently large to allow of all the 
pens being dipped simultaneously must be constructed. A 
piece of 4-in. square deal 2-in. long, having a well 
I}-in, by }-in. by §-in., will serve this purpose very well. 

Now give the instrument a trial. Underneath the paper 
to be ruled place a sheet of blotting paper, and see that the 
surface on which it rests is perfectly level. Fill the ink- 
well with a non-corrosive ink, such as Field’s, and allow 
the instrument to remain in it for a few minutes, so that the 
greasy reaction of the new metal may be reduced to a 
minimum, Then, taking it out and holding it at an angle 
of 45 degrees, draw it across the paper with a firm, steady, 
and even pressure. If any of the lines fail to come out, or 





are unequally spaced, or of uneven thicknesses, set to work 
to remedy the defects. There is ample rocm between the 
pens to allow of a file being used to good effect, and errors 
in alignment or spacing can readily be corrected by the 
application of pressure in the right quarter. Do not rest 
satisfied until the instrument is able to produce lines in every 
respect as perfect as a printed copy. Always wipe the pens 
dry of ink after using (a small flannel cloth being kept for 
this purpose), and when not in use keep in a little box 
together with the ink-well and the wiper. Should any 
‘missing’ of lines occur after being in use some time, do 
not at once blame the instrument. It is more than 
probable that such defect is due to the clotting of the ink 
on the pens through careless wiping of these, and is 
especially liable to happen if precaution has not been 
taken to use non-corrosive ink. In such a case the 
remedy is to soak the pens in hot water, being careful not 
to wet the holder. Other causes of failure are insufficient 
inking of the pens, bad manipulation of the machine, and 
the use of greasy paper, or want of evenness in the surface 
worked on. Attention is therefore directed to these simple 
details. In case it should be necessary at any time to 
remove one of the pens for the purpose of repair, this can 
readily be done without disturbing the others by scraping 
off the wax immediately above the defective member, and 
pushing it out from the inner side with a flat-pointed pin. 
Replacement is equally simple. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS MIND AND THE 
MUSICAL FACULTY 


Miss Katharine Eggar chose the above as the subject of a 
paper read hefore the Musical Association on December 7. 
(Quoting Miss E. M. Caillard to the effect that ‘The quest of 
origins seems to have a special attraction for the modern 
mind,’ the lecturer remarked that this was hardly true of the 
modern musician, who apparently was content to get on with 
the music and to Jet other people do the thinking. The 
word ‘subconscious’ was generally familiar, though psycho- 
analysts talked of the unconscious mind in reference to a 
certain activity in man, and used the expression ‘the 
unconscious’ to describe the region in which that activity 
worked. The word ‘conscious’ meant that we knew what 
we were doing, but we did many things without knowing 
that we were doing them. The study of human behaviour 
under various conditions by medical scientists, and the 
investigation of so-called supernatural phenomena by 
psychical researchers, scientifically proved the existence of 
an enormous range of subliminal activity in man—below 
the threshold of consciousness. Arising out of their work we 
found two lines of scientific study of human nature, the one 
covered by the term Psychology, the other by the term 
Psycho-analysis. These two terms implied the scientific 
recognition of the soul, which animated the body but was 
independent of it. The great work of Psychology had been 
to study the subconscious of the normal, to try to learn the 
workings of the human soul. Gradually it had led us to 
study the soul acting upon, and acted upon by, forces which 
were not bodily, and its latest development was the study of 
the hitherto unexplained state of the subconscious mind— 
the study of the self-revelation of that mind in dreams. 

What light did all this throw upon that very peculiar and 
mysterious mind-activity—the musical faculty? If it were 
worth while to study dreams, the youngest science should have 
something to tell us of the origins of the musical faculty. 
The result was disappointing. We must do our own think- 
ing and investigating. What could we, as musicians, 
usefully appropriate from the conclusions of the great 
labourers in the various parts of the psychic field? Freud 
maintained that the unconscious was based upon primary 
impulses, the two fundamental principles of psychic life 
being (1) pleasure, (2) reality. These produced’ a constant 
conflict in the individual, the former always lulling him into 
inertia, and the latter always spurring him on to activity. 
There were also three very powerful tendencies in the 
human being: (1) the injurious tendency to repress, to 
drive down into the unconscious what should be dealt 
with in the conscious; (2) the beneficial tendency to 
sublimate, to convert the primary impulses into something 
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more exalted; (3) the tendency of the mind—harmful 
or beneficial according to circumstances—to form a 
complex, 7.¢., to accumulate associations around an idea. 
The conscious mind exercised a vigilant censorship upon 
the unconscious, which was only relaxed during sleep or 
some similar passive condition. We thus arrived at the 
conclusion that the Phantasy was condemned as the enemy 
of reality. This view of the image-making faculty was a 
serious stumbling-block to the musician, for it deprived art 
of all reality. 

This seemed a deplorable break-down, but the reason was 
not far to seek. In this new science, the primary impulses 
were united to physical ones, and their symbols likewise to 
bodily ones, from which it followed that the fundamental 
pressure which was the first of the two principles of the 
psychic life was a pleasure of the senses, and that, by the 
fundamental reality, the other principle, was meant that 
derived from a person’s conscious life as a social being. But 
why should we stop short at our animal origins? Surely our 
mental origins were just as important and just as strong. 
The mind must have a primitive torce, a law of nature just as 
strong as the body has, but of a different origin. 

The two principles of psychic life, we are told, were 
pleasure and reality. Substitute the word ‘pain’ for the 
latter as a true antithesis to pleasure. In music we had 
the perfect echo of these psychic principles—the two 
principles of concord and discord—and the works of art 
which we created were an expression of the conflict between 
the two. The life of the soul and the life of music obeyed 
the same law. After touching upon the way in which the 
complex affected music, the lecturer remarked that Madame 
Montessori had done more than anyone to make us see the 
harm of repression, and how we induced it by our methods 
of education. It behoved musicians to consider how they 
treated the subconscious mind of the little child with regard 
to music. There was a danger of our imposing our own 
ideas of composed music upon the child’s subconsciuos 
mind, and in an eagerness to pour in, causing a repression of 
that which should come out. With all her wonderful 
insight, Montessori, like Freud, fell foul of the imagination. 
To her the fancy, the image-making faculty was a hindrance 
to sensible development. 

The idea of music being the language of the emotions 
had been very much overdone, said the lecturer, and she 
regarded the aberrations of the Futurist school as a healthy 
revolt against the obtrusion of conventional emotion. 
Without realising it, people were sick of subconscious 
emotion, and longing for super-conscious emotion. All 
artists were trying to get away from concrete complexes into 
the freedom of the abstract, in pursuit of that reality which 
was a very different thing from the counterweight to the 
instinct of pleasure. To sum up, the musical faculty was a 





primitive force, acting by primary impulse, manifesting a 
super-conscious pleasure by means of the reality of sound. | 
Were it not for music, we might doubt the reality of the | 
philosophers; but music was a proof of the sublimating 
power of man’s nature. 


| 


| judge 


Perhaps the most important of current ‘movements’ in 
London music is that which is taking chamber music into 
the suburbs. Occasionally a suburb joins in by giving its 
own chamber concerts. 


An example has been shown by the | 
town of Kingston, which is happy in possessing a local | 
String Quartet of first-class capacity. This Quartet, | 
consisting of Miss Yvonne Mont-Clar, Mr. S. Oakley | 
Parrott, Mr. Bernard Dudley, and Mr. Francis Hill, gave a | 
concert on January 24 to members of the Kingston | 
Congregational Church Guild. The programme comprised 
Beethoven’s (Quartet in C minor (Op. 4), César Franck’s | 
Violin Sonata, and a movement from the same composer’s | 
Pianoforte Quintet, the pianist being Mr. B. J. Harrison. | 
These works were well interpreted, and the audience was | 
helped to enjoy them by the preliminary remarks of | 
Mr. Hill on the composers and their music. Such an_ 


season was given 
Exhibition Rooms on January 22, when she introduced Fauré’s 


— 


Music in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BELFAST 

The Philharmonic Society’s third concert of the season, 
on February 4, was remarkable for the first performance of 
a symphonic tone-poem, ‘Dunluce,’ by Edward Norman 
Kay, a young musician who began his career as an amateur 
member of the Society’s Orchestra. He is a Mus. Doc, 
Oxon., and F.R.C.O. The present work is, so far, his most 
important composition, and although not programme music, 
Suggests many imaginative thoughts that might animate a 
visitor to the romantic ruins of a feudal castle overhanging 
the sea near the famous ‘Giant’s Causeway.’ ‘ Dunluce’ 
contains many exquisite and original melodies developed 
with great skill, and the employment of most of the 
resources of a modern orchestra. The performance, 
conducted by the composer, was accorded a very appre. 
ciative reception. 

The work for choir and orchestra was Brahms’ splendid 
“Song of Destiny,’ which was performed in a manner that 
could scarcely be surpassed, so full was it of intelligent 
reading, fine phrasing, and precision. It was conducted 
by Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, who also conducted ‘The 
Barber of Bagdad’ (Cornelius), ‘Slavonic Rhapsody’ 
(Dvorak), and the March from * Tannhauser.’ Mr. John 
Dunn (violin) played Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor 
with the orchestra, and solos by Schubert and Wieniawski. 
Miss Helen Anderton sang the Invocation from Verdi's 
“Il Ballo in Maschera,’ and other songs. 

A Quinlan subscription concert was given on February 5, 
conducted by Mr. Albert Coates. Miss Jessie Munro 
(pianoforte) and Mr. Mostyn Thomas (baritone) 
assisted in the presentation of a fine programme that 
included a Suite for Strings (Purcell), arranged by 
Albert Coates, Isolda’s ‘ Liebestod’ (Wagner), Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5, and Liszt’s Concerto in E flat (pianoforte). 


BIRMINGHAM 


February brought in its wake an unusual number of 
concerts of various grades of which only brief mention can be 
made. 

The fourth ‘ Celebrity’ subscription concert, given at the 
Town Hall on January 18, was decidedly of an operatic 
character, the artists being Mesdames Rosina Buckman 
and Edna Thornton, and Messrs. Maurice D’Oisly and Jean 
Vallier, the latter a bass of the Paris Opéra. The solo 
violin was the young Serbian, M. Bratza. 

At the third Symphony Concert, at the Town Hall, on 
January 19, the place of honour was once more assigned to 
an English orchestral conductor, Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, 
who introduced his ‘ London Symphony,’ the players being 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra. The composer appeared 
to be greatly gratified with the admirable ability of our 
local rank and file, as also was the audience, if one may 
by the splendid reception accorded to the 
interpretation. Mr. Appleby Matthews conducted Strauss’ 
“Don Juan,’ but it was*in Bantock’s poem for orchestra, 
“Dante and Beatrice,’ that he achieved his greatest triumph. 
A pleasing interlude was the splendid unaccompanied singing 
of madrigals and part-songs—by Orlando Gibbons, Weelkes, 
Bantock, Elgar, and Cornelius—by the Appleby Matthews 
Choir. 

There was a large audience present at the Town Hall on 


January 20 on the occasion of Mr. Herbert Brown’s third 
concert. 


In addition to vocal contributions by Mr. Norman 
Allin, Miss Alice Vaughan, and Miss Caroline Hatchard, 


|Mr. Joseph Lewis’ Wolverhampton singers contriluted 
four numbers of Bantock’s choral symphony, ‘ The Vanity 
of Vanities,’ that were quite gloriously sung. 
known violinist, Mr. Zacharewitsch, gave some violin solos 
with his customary artistic finish. 
the solo pianist, and Mr. Michael Mullinar the accompanist. 


The well- 
Mr. Victor Benham was 


Miss Beatrice Hewitt’s third afternoon concert of the 
at the Royal Society of Artists’ 


evening does credit to the musical life of Kingston, and it is | Pianoforte Quartet No. 1, the concert-giver presiding at the 


to be hoped that many more may succeed it. 


| pianoforte, with Mr. J. S. Bridge, Mr. Paul Beard, and 
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J. C. Hock sustaining the string department. The 
same artists also contributed Brahms’ Quartet in 
G minor, and Goossens’ Trio, ‘ Holiday Impressions,’ was 
included in the programme. The whole concert was 
pleasing and artistic. 

The third City of Birmingham Orchestra’s popular 
Saturday Night concert, held at the Town Hall on 
January 22, under the direction of Mr. Appleby Matthews, 
was somewhat of a departure from the usual orchestral 
concerts. The Police Band, of which Mr. Matthews is also 
conductor, appeared in place of the City Orchestra, in 
addition to which the Coventry Choral Society, conducted 

Mr. John Potter, rendered madrigals and part-songs by 
Weelkes, Cyril Jenkins, Sakhnovsky, Coleridge-Taylor, and | 
Harrison. It is a well-trained choir, the chief winners at 
the Midland Competition, Leamington Festival, &c., which 
was heard to especial advantage in Cyril Jenkins’ six-voice 
part-song, ‘Out of Silence.” The Police Band’s selection 
was in every way calculated to suit popular taste, and met 
with the distinct approbation of the audience. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins, the City organist, assisted in Elgar’s ‘Sursum 
Corda’ and the Overture ‘ 1812.’ 

A novel programme was presented at the Sunday evening 
concert at the Theatre Royal on January 23. It wasa 
mixture of chamber music and brass orchestra, the latter 
provided by the City of Birmingham Police Band. Thetwo 
items of chamber music comprised Brahms’ String Sextet 
in G, Op. 38, and Mozart’s beautiful Quintet in G minor, 
performed by Messrs. Alex Cohen, C. W. Bye, Paul Beard, 
H. Miller, and L. G. Dennis. The tone of the band was 
overwhelming—indeed the Theatre Royal is not suited to 
organizations of this calibre. An agreeable item was 
Schubert’s Sonatina, Op. 127, No. 2, for violin and piano- 
forte, executed by Mr. Alex Cohen and Mr. Appleby 
Matthews. 

The third Max Mossel concert of the current series, 
given at the Town Hall on January 26, was restricted as to 
artists, the vocalists being Madame Donalda and M. Mischa 
Leon, and the solo pianist Miss Myra Hess. The last 
named especially distinguished herself in the way she treated 
four of Scarlatti’s sonatas. The vocalists gave a superb 
selection of vocal excerpts of all schools, the delivery of 
which attained a high standard of excellence. All the vocal 
items were most artistically accompanied by Mr. Gerald 
Moore. 

The Birmingham Choral Union’s special Elgar concert at 
the Town Hall on January 29 reflected much credit on 
the conductor, Mr. Richard Wassell, and the orchestra. 
The Elgar items included the ‘Spirit of England’ and the 
‘Carillon,’ the poem to the latter being once more recited 
by Miss Katrina Lund. 


The third Quinlan concert, held at the Town Hall on 
February 8, had for its artistic personnel Miss Miriam 
Licette, Madame Guilhermina Suggia, Mr. A. Cranmer, 
and M. Moritz Rosenthal. 

The concert-list for February also included a song recital 
by Miss Nancy Guest, assisted at the pianoforte by Mr. 
Eugene Goossens; Mr. Hubert Brown’s fourth subscription 
concert, given at the Town Hall on February I1, the 
artists being Mesdames Gleeson-White and Margaret 
Cooper, and Messrs. Walter Hyde and_ Bronislaw 
Huberman; and Mr. Sidney Stoddard’s Sunday night 
Town Hall concert in aid of the National Institute for the 
Blind, when the artists included Miss Clara Davies, Miss 
Alice Vaughan, Miss Patricia Rosslyn (pianoforte), Mr. 
Walter Messinger, Capt. Horace Stevens, and Mr. Arthur 
Hytch (violin). 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Bournemouth may count itself fortunate in that its most 
important concerts—the Symphony series—have not suffered 
up till now from the reported depression that is elsewhere 
overtaking the serious side of musical art. Good attendances 
on Thursday afternoons have been well maintained, and it 
is becoming increasingly evident that the town’s welfare, in 

musical sense, is dependent upon a continuance of the 
progressive policy which is pursued at the symphony 
concerts, 

Mozart’s E flat Symphony and the Brahms Violin 
Concerto were the central features at the fifteenth concert 
on January 13. Both were well played, M. Louis 
Godowsky’s performance of the solo music in the arduous 
Concerto being of a very vigorous and bracing character. 
Two novelties were also brought forward, viz., Roger 
Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture,’ which made a merry 
prelude to the proceedings, and the * Worcester’ Rhapsody 
by Alexander Brent Smith (conducted by the composer), 
which, however, did not quite fulfil expectations, a 
promising opening section giving way to a dance movement 
that fell short in the matter of climax. 

Rarely have we heard finer orchestral playing at the 
Winter Gardens than that presented during the following 
week in Glazounov’s masterly sixth Symphony. Mr. Dan 
Godfrey’s reading of the music was extremely powerful and 
moving, and went with wonderful verve. The first 
performances here of Arthur Somervell’s Variations for two 
pianofortes and string orchestra, and the Suite, ‘ Thomas 
the Rhymer,’ brought to light two choice and well-written 
compositions of the lighter type. The first-named was 
played with much artistic finish by Miss Jessie Munro and 
the composer. Great pleasure was afforded by a revival of 
Humperdinck’s Overture to ‘ Hansel und Gretel.’ 





It is some time since Mr. Edgar L. Bainton, composer 
and pianist, has been at Birmingham. He came to the 
Theatre Royal Sunday evening concert on January 30, by 
special invitation of Mr. Appleby Matthews, and was heard 
in his Concerto Fantasia for pianoforte,—which had its 
initial performance at Bournemouth on January 6,—wit 
orchestral accompaniment by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Matthews. The work is 
appealing, and shows a deal of inventive talent and a certain 
modernity of style. It was well accompanied, and the solo 
part was rendered by a master hand. Of considerable 
attractiveness were also his three short orchestral pieces, 
written in Ruhleben camp during the war. 

The extraordinary energy and activity displayed by 
Mr. Appleby Matthews as director and conductor of the 
City of Birmingham Orchestra and conductor of the 
Birmingham Police Band has been officially acknowledged 
by the Birmingham Civic Society in presenting him with the 
Society’s gold medal, an event that took place at the Town 
Hall on February 9, on the occasion of the fourth symphony 
concert. Mr. Adrian C. Boult conducted. 

The Midland Musical Society gave a concert at the Town 
Hall on Fubruary 5, conducted by Mr. John Tyler. The 
programme consisted of *‘ Acis and Galatea,’ the ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, played by the 
rising young virtuoso, Mr. Paul Beard. The vocalists were 
— Dorothy Showell, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Sidney 

ewis, 


Elgar’s most’ important works are certainly not being 
| overlooked by Mr. Godfrey, and on January 27 the new 
| Violoncello Concerto received its first performance in this 
j}town. It is ur: »ntedly one of Sir Edward’s best works. 
| Music of an int:i.nate or mystical nature seems to be the 
| repository of his most idyllic conceptions, and those true 
/music-lovers who shun the sheer blatancy of too many 
concertos will find balm in the restrained and beautiful 
moods of this serene composition. Signor Giovanni 
Barbirolli was not entirely equal to the demands of the 
|solo music, but his playing unquestionably gave a 
considerable amount of pleasure. A Theme and Variations 
(first performance here) by B. Walton O’ Donnell—conducted 
by the composer—came as a strong contrast tothe Concerto, 
and set the roof of the Winter Gardens reverberating right 
| merrily. We also enjoyed a capital performance of the 
| ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony. 

Miss Dorothy Howell made her débiit at Bournemouth at 
the eighteenth concert, and in addition to playing 
Mackenzie’s effective ‘Scottish Concerto,’ for pianoforte ina 

| very able manner, received the deserved plaudits of those 
| who remained afterwards to hear her tone-poem, ‘ Lamia.’ 
Both for its imaginative properties and for its technical 
| accomplishment the composition is to be highly commended. 
| If it were the product of a musician of established repute it 
| would be spoken of in terms of general praise. When one 
considers that it is the work of a composer whose student 
| days can hardly yet be over, it must be ranked as a 
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conception of extraordinary merit and of yet still more 
uncommon promise. Beethoven’s C minor was the Symphony 
at this concert, and its performance displayed unfailing 
discernment and a complete realisation of its emotional 
possibilities. 2 


BRISTOL 


Dr. Norman Sprankling, a sound and scholarly musician, 
gave a pianoforte recital at Henleaze, on January 22, at 
which he endeavoured with much success to interpret the 
composer’s meaning without tricks or show. Liszt, Hubert 
Parry, Chopin, Moszkowsky, and Rachmaninoff were among 
the * subjects ’ chosen, and he added a Rhapsody of his own 
composing which was of more than ordinary interest. 

Those charming singers of ballads old and new, Madame 
Donalda and M. Mischa Leon, delighted one of the best 
houses the Mossel concerts have seen at the third fixture on 
January 25 at Colston Hall. It was largely a Scandinavian 
evening, and that in itself was a novelty. Miss Myra Hess 
played four Scariatti Sonatas, and three Chopin Studies and 
the A flat Impromptu. 

Bristol University Settlement at Barton Hill is doing a 
good work for music in the poor district of that neighbour- 
hood. At the third concert, on January 26, various classical 
works and old English songs were given by three 
instrumentalists and a vocalist. 

Vaughan Williams’ original ‘ London’ Symphony was the 
chief item at the New Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
January 29, at Colston Hall. A _ vice-president of the 
Society, Dr. Vaughan Williams directed his work in person. 
All credit to Mr. Arnold Barter, the enterprising 
conductor, for so remarkable a programme of modern 
music once more. Bristolians were enthusiastic over 


Dr. Williams’ big work, and in response to a request for a 
second hearing, voiced in the local Press, it was arranged 
that the Symphony should be included in the Beecham 
Orchestra Quinlan concert on February 25, at Colston Hall. 
Miss Margaret Fairless played with much expression, though 
at too quick a pace, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. The 


band, under Mr. Barter, gave with care Elgar’s ‘ Froissart’ 
Overture and  Saint-Saéns’ ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ 
and the choir sang several unaccompanied pieces, 
such as Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s ‘Smoor the Fire’ and 
Byrd’s Lullaby, sympathetically. Altogether it was a really 
notable programme. 

Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society—that very delightful 
and skilful body of unaccompanied male-voice singers, 
under Mr. George Riseley—drew a crowd of people to 
Colston Hall for its seventy-seventh annual ‘ladies’ night’ 
on February 3. Mr. Charles Knowles, a baritone, had 
been engaged instead of the usual tenor, and a local alto, 
Mr. John Horsell, also sang. The first was at his best in 
Kunze’s ‘ Sailor’s Song,’ and the second in Dowland’s * Legend 
of the Avon.’ The choir sang with nice graduation of tone 
such old favourites as ‘Strike the Lyre,’ and that fine 
example of Clarke-Whitfeld, ‘ Wide o’er the brim.’ It is 
always refreshing to listen to this wonderfully-trained body 
of singers. 

Bristol Children’s Concert Society, following Mr. Cecil 
Sharp’s idea that folk-music renders the path of the young 
musician easier to walk in, gave a folk-song concert on 
Saturday morning, February 5, at Victoria Rooms, at which 
over a thousand of the older school-children of the city were 
present to hear Miss Dorothea Webb’s interesting ‘ Illus- 
trated Talk on Folk-Songs.’ Miss Webb gave a number of 
old-world songs, and explained them, pointing out that 
they were much more worthy of attention than the popular 
songs of the day. 

The Bristol Constabulary Charity Concerts arranged by 
Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker, are among the principal 
features of the Bristol year. At the second venture 
this season, on February 5, Miss Flora Woodman, 
Miss Margaret Balfour, Signor Lenghi Cellini, and Mr. 
Harry Dearth, a notable list of artists, contributed songs old 
and new to the great delight of a packed audience. 

The Clifton Chamber Concert Party gave its third concert 
on February 8, at Victoria Rooms. These five artists— 
Madame Marie Faulkner Adolphi (first violin), Miss Hilda 
Barr (second violin), Mr. 





Alfred Best (viola), Mr. Percy | 


Lewis (violoncello), and Mr. Herbert Parsons (pianoforte)— 
always give great pleasure by the soundness of their 
performance. Ravel’s Quartet in F major, four pianoforte 
solos of Bridge, a Rachmaninoff Sonata, and a Shakespearean 
string quartet of Speaight, showed not only technical skill, 
but excellent interpretative qualities. 2 

Under Lady Pearson’s organization, a party of blind 
singers and players of high merit gave an_ interesting 
matinée concert at Bristol Hippodrome on February 9, 
Their technical skill was not less than their powers of 
expression. St. Dunstan’s should benefit largely by their 
excellent musical work. 

Bristol Choral Society drew once more a_ very fine 
attendance to its performance of Gounod’s ‘Redemption’ 
on February 12 at Colston Hall. Under Mr. Riseley’s 
training this big choir, after fifteen years, came 
fresh to the melodious work and acquitted itself with 
all the vigour and broad tone-power, combined with due 
appreciation of delicacy and restraint, which its conductor 
so consistently instils. There was a compact and 
full band, and the soloists who completed the fine com- 
bination were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss May Keene 
(a young local contralto), Mr. Frank Webster, and 
Mr. Robert Radford. 

Capt. Francis Burgess, the conductor of the London 
Gregorian Association, gave a lecture on January 27, to the 
Bristol branch of the Church Music Society, in the Museum 
Lecture Theatre, on ‘The Beginnings of Christian Church 
Music.’ The lecture, which was illustrated by gramophone 
records, was of exceptional interest in view of the fact that 
many of the examples were of ancient Church music, and 
afforded a vivid comparison of the various eras, ranging 
from the year 312 to recent times. 


CHATHAM AND _ DISTRICT 


The first real opportunity for local concert-goers to hear 
some of the best modern music was afforded at the piano- 
forte recital at Chatham by Mr. Edward S. Mitchell. The 
recitalist had an intensely appreciative audience, and gave 
to many of his hearers a first glimpse into vast territories 
they had not hitherto explored. He first played numbers 
by MacDowell, Schmitt, Ireland, and Blumenfeld ; then 
more complex music by Medtner, Arensky, and De Falla ; 
and rounded-off an hour-and-a-half’s playing with items by 
Catoire, Glazounoff, and Scriabin. Mr. Mitchell was also 
heard in two of his own compositions, and in works by 
Frank Bridge and Jarnefelt. 

The series of Chatham subscription concerts was brought 
to a close on January 26 with a programme sustained 
by Mesdames Elsa Stralia and Dorothea Vincent, and 
Mr. Bertram Binyon and Louis Levitus. The concert 
was a triumph for young Levitus, Miss Isolde Menges’ 
protégé violinist, who possesses remarkable technique and 
interpretative ability for his thirteen years. 

There was much to interest subscribers in the concert by 
Rochester Choral Society on February 2. Mr. John Treland 
played his ‘London Pieces’ and ‘The Island Spell,’ his 
interpretations being of value to many pianists in the 
audience. Miss Agnes Nicholls was the vocalist, and 
Miss Gertrude Fuller played violin solos. The chorus, 
conducted by Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, sang madrigals by 
Wilbye, Weelkes, and Morley. 

Sittingbourne Musical Society gave its first concert of the 
season on February 2, when the chief items in the 
programme were Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet’ (Mr. 
Frederick Taylor, soloist) and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ (Mr. John Adams, soloist). Mr. H. Oscar 
Baker conducted. 

Tonbridge Orchestral Society also gave its first perform- 
ance on February 2. Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony,’ 
the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, Herbert Howells’ ‘ Minuet,’ and an 
overture in classical form by the Society’s conductor, Prof. 
Van Hulst, were the main features of the concert. 

East Malling Choral and Dramatic Society gave a concert 
on February 2, at which the choir, under Mr. F. Cornford, 
sang a cantata and several part-songs. Members of the 
Society also provided solo items. 

The finals in the Kent folk-dancing competitions were 
adjudicated at Maidstone on January 29. Eight teams 
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competed for the banner, which was awarded to Top Hill. 
Maidstone Blue Triangle Club was proxime accessit. 

The Federated Board of British Music Industries has 
given a large silver cup for annual competition at Kent 
Musical Festival (to be held at Folkestone in May). It is 
to be awarded to the best solo competitor, either vocalist or 
instrumentalist. 


CORNWALL 

Millbrook Choral and Orchestral Society is quite a new 
enterprise, and its performances of ‘The Messiah’ on 
January 12 and IQ were very praiseworthy. Mr. P. P. 
Wedlake conducted. * King Saul’ was sung by the choral 
society in the tiny village of Carclaze on January 30, under 
the direction of Miss M. Williams. St. Ives United Choir 
performed the cantata *Belshazzar’s Feast’ at Penryn on 
February 3, directed and accompanied by Mr. J. L. Jacobs. 

*A Tale of Old Japan’ and * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ 
were performed by Looe Choral Society on February 3, 
with the help of a good orchestra. The Rev. E. A. 
Saunders secured artistic results both from choir and 
orchestra, the singing of the former being remarkably good. 

Count Goston de Merindol, a talented pianist, at a recital 
at Launceston on February 3, began with the C sharp minor 
Sonata of Beethoven, and after playing music by Schumann, 
Schubert, and Chopin, represented modern music by 
Russian composers, including a Study and Mazurka of 
Scriabin. 





COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 


Musical life at Coventry maintains its normal activity 
for this season of the year, despite the large amount of 
unemployment in the city, which so far has failed to prove 
detrimental to concert attendances. 

Coventry Musical Club gave a third successful concert on 
January 19, when the male-voice choir presented an attrac- 
tive programme under the leadership of Mr. John Chapman. 
The soloists included Mr. Richard Bayliss, bass soloist of 
Coventry Cathedral choir. 

The newly-formed Rover Orchestra, ably conducted by 
Mr. W. R. Clarke, gave a convincing performance at its 
second concert, held in Albany Road hall on January 21. 
The programme—that sustained the standard set by its 
predecessor—included Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 and the 
*Freischiitz’ and ‘ Semiramide’ Overtures. 

Coventry Choral Society, led by Mr. John Potter, visited 
Birmingham Town Hall on January 22, and appeared at a 
concert organized by Mr. Appleby Matthews, and created 
a favourable impression. : 

Counter-attractions adversely affected the attendance at 
the Chamber Music Society’s third concert of the season, 
which took place in St. Mary’s Hall on January 25. Mr. 
T. Henry Smith (violin), Mr. Percy Hall (violoncello), and 
Mr. Arthur Woodall (pianoforte) provided a trio programme 
which included Beethoven's Trio in C minor, Op. 1, and | 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio ‘To the Memory of a Great Artist.’ | 
The vocalist was Mr. Herbert Simmonds, an established 
favourite at Coventry, whose selections included the * Four 
Jester Songs’ of Granville Bantock. Mr. William Woodall 
played a number of modern pianoforte compositions by 
Cyril Scott and John Ireland. 

In aid of the Railway Benevolent Institution a well- 
attended concert took place in the Baths Assembly Hall 
on January 26. The soloists were Miss Lilian Stiles-Allen, 
Miss Norah Scott, Mr. Frank Webster, Mr. Norman Allin, 
and Miss Winifred Small (violin). A local pianist, Miss 
C. M. Gibbs, accompanied with success. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Mathew Stevenson, gave an attractive programme at 
Parkside on January 28. The ‘ Meistersinger’? Overture, 
the ‘ Boabdil ’ Ballet (Moszkowski), and works by Dvorak, 
Sibelius, and Messager were performed. Miss Muriel 
Sotham and Mr. Kenneth Sterne were the vocalists, and 
Miss Cockerell played a number of harpsolos. Mrs. Gordon 
Vickers-Jones was the accompanist. 

Considerable local interest centred round the appearance 
of Mr. Edgar Bainton, son of a well-known Coventry 
clergyman, at Birmingham, on January 30. Mr. Bainton 





appeared with the Municipal Orchestra, at Birmingham, 





when he was heard in his new Pianoforte Concerto, and 
also conducted three orchestral pieces, composed while 
he was interned at Ruhleben. Mr. Edgar Bainton had 
recently visited Coventry to deliver a lecture at his father’s 
church on ‘ Music and Religion.’ 

The Centaur Boys’ Orchestra, under Mr. Alfred Petty, 
gave another concert on January 31. Miss Alice 
McGowran’s annual students’ concert took place at 
St. Mary’s Hall on the following evening, when a 
noteworthy performance of Liza Lehmann’s ‘In a Persian 
Garden’ was recorded. At a concert held in the Baths 
Assembly Hall on February 3, Miss Joan Willis, the 
well-known Birmingham ’cellist, appeared. 

Coventry Philharmonic Society has put into rehearsal 
the concert version of Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ The announce- 
ment of Dame Clara Butt’s first appearance locally is 
creating considerable interest. 

At Leamington there is little to record except a fine 
performance of ‘St. Paul’ at Milverton Church on 
January 25. Miss Millicent Cooper and Messrs. A. P. 
Miles and D. C. Moore were the soloists, Mr. Frederick 
Eccles was at the organ, and Mr. George Kennett 
conducted, 


DARLINGTON AND DISTRICT 


Chamber music is doing exceptionally well with us this 
season. The third concert of the Darlington Chamber 
Music Society was given at Polam Hall on January 20, 
when the Beatrice Hewitt Pianoforte Trio played Brahms’ 
Op. 8 and Goossens’ ‘Impressions of a Holiday,’ Op. 7. 
At the final concert in March, the London String Quartet 
will supply the programme. The second chamber concert 
of the Middlesbrough Musical Union brought the Brodsky 
(Quartet for the first time to the town. They played Elgar’s 
Op. 83, Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile, Mendelssohn’s 
Canzonetta, and Mozart in E flat. Miss Helen Anderton 
was the vocalist, and Mr. Paul Kilburn accompanied. The 
fourth Corbett concert at Middlesbrough, on February 9, 
was given by the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by. Mr. Albert Coates. The programme comprised the 
conductor’s Purcell Suite, Beethoven’s filth Symphony (the 
four opening notes of which were taken Adagzo), and 
the ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture, Good Friday music, and 
‘Walkurenritt.”. It was a fine concert. An _ operatic 
concert by Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Edna Thornton, 
Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, and M. Jean Vallier, forming the 
third of the Powell concerts, was given at Hartlepool on 
February 4. Miss Marie Hall was the violinist. At the 
fourth concert, in March, the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, 
with Mr. Landon Ronald, will appear, so that the district is 
well supplied with instrumental music this season, The 
Darlington Choral Society is preparing Handel's Passion 
Music for a Good Friday performance in St. Hilda’s 
Church. 


DEVON 

Barnstaple Music Festival Society has selected ‘ The 
Creation’ and Dr. H. J. Edwards’ *The Ascension ’ for its 
next concert. 

Honiton Choral Society, on January 13, gave a good 
performance of ‘An Ode to the West Wind’ (Charles 
Wood), Mr. Lancelot Holden conducting. The choir, 
numbering seventy, sang with good tone and expression, and 
Miss F. M. Smith played the orchestral part on the 
pianoforte. 

A Sullivan night given at Plymouth on January 19, by a 
choir under the baton of Mr. Percy Butchers, comprised 
‘The Prodigal Son’ and part-songs. Dr. Harold Lake 
was at the organ, and played the *In Memoriam ’ Overture, 
with Miss Rita Lang at the pianoforte. The performance 
was repeated on January 30. 

A new choral society made its appearance at Plymouth on 
January 19, being the Samuel Coleridge-Taylor Choral 
Society, formed and conducted by Mr. Douglas Durston. 
The chief principle of the Society is that one work of the 
composer’s shall be included in each concert, and at the 
initial event much more than this was done. The choir 
sang part-songs, ‘Song of Proserpine’ and ‘The Lee 
Shore’; Miss Gwendolen Coleridge-Taylor, a daughter of 
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the composer, gave musical monologues, with accompani- 
ment for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, composed by 
her father, the most important being Hans Andersen’s 
“Clown and Columbine’; Mr. George East (violin) played 
the ‘Gipsy’ Suite; Mr. Hylton Organ (violoncello), 
played the Variations in B minor; Mr. Roland Hayes, a 
negro tenor vocalist, sang ‘Onaway, awake’ and ‘ Life and 
death.’ Music by other composers included Tchaikovsky’s 
Pianoforte Trio (Mr. Durston, pianist), César Franck’s 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, Stanford’s ‘Songs of the 
Fleet’ (with Mr. Harry Smith as soloist), and some Negro 
Spirituals sung by Mr. Hayes. 

‘The Messiah’ has been sung by Bideford Musical 
Festival Society on January 26, conducted by Mr. E. G. 
Laycock ; Tavistock Parish Choir, on February 9, directed 
by Mr. W. Clotworthy; Teignmouth Choral Society, on 
January 27, the choir, which has improved greatly during the 
season, being supported by a good orchestra, Mr. Edwin 
Smyth conducting. The soloists on this occasion—Miss 
Fifine de la Céte (who sang with the true feeling 
of oratorio), Mr. Roland Huyshe, and Mr. Walter Belgrove 

—were exceptionally good. 

Holsworthy Choral Society’s first concert after recon- 
struction, on January 27, comprised a very good performance 
of * Merrie England,’ Mr. H. P. Letcher conducting. 

Plymouth Mayflower Pageant Choir and Ebenezer 
Wesleyan Choir combined under the direction of Mr. David 
Parkes to sing ‘The Last Judgment’ on February 6. The 
two hundred voices were well balanced, and had been 
thoroughly prepared in the work. Mr. H. Moreton, at the 
organ, compensated for the absence of an orchestra. Three 
thousand people were present. 

Mr. M. N. Durnford, of Kingswear, has written in con- 
junction with Mr. L, Cawthan (librettist), a musical play, 
*Caressin, a tale of Persia,’ which was successfully produced 
on January 12, at Dartmouth. 

Dr. Markam Lee is giving at Exeter a course of 
lectures on British Music, and when on February 4 he came 
to the subject of Madrigals, Exeter was not able to produce 
a party of madrigal singers to give illustrations. For a city 
of Exeter’s age and traditions this surely was a disgrace—and 
the lecturer did not hesitate to say so. 

At the distribution of certificates at Exeter in connection 
with Trinity College of Music local centre examinations, on 
January 15, String Quartets by Schubert (‘ Rosamunde ’) 
and Frank Bridge (‘Phantasy’) were admirably played by 
Miss Phyllis Smith, Mrs. Mathew, Miss Dean, and 
Mr. W. L. Sutcliffe. At Sidmouth, on January 27, Mrs. 
Ernest Bullock (pianoforte), Miss Phyllis Smith, and 
Mr. Sutcliffe gave a highly enjoyable chamber concert, 
including the Brahms Horn Trio and the Dvorak * Dumky,’ 
as well as Ernest Farrar’s imaginative Celtic Suite for violin 
and pianoforte. Exeter Chamber Music Club has had two 
meetings, and purposes continuing into May. In a society 
of this kind, which is of private character and attracts only 
those who are keen, there seems no reason why operations 
should cease at all, except perhapsin August and September, 
when members are generally scattered. 

On January 12, the orchestral band of the R.M.L.L., 
Plymouth Division, conducted by Lieut. P. S. G. 
O’Donnell, played the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, the ‘Fingal’s 

Cave’ Overture, ‘Casse Noisette’ Suite, a ‘Capriccio 
Espagnol’ by Rimsky-Korsakov, and a composition for 
strings, ‘ Folk-Song Phantasy’ by Dr. Harold Lake, which 
had more of the character than the reproduced material of 
folk-song. A new orchestra formed in Devonport Dockyard 
made a successful first appearance on February 2, playing 
“Faust’ and the ‘Henry VIII.’ dances, the Rev. F. 
Harrison-Smith conducting. Ilfracombe Orchestral Society 
has made progress under Mr. H. Watt-Smyrk, and on 
February 4 played the ‘Tannhaiiser’ March, ‘Othello’ 
Suite (Coleridge-Taylor), Massenet’s ‘ Scénes Pittoresques,’ 
and the ‘William Tell’ Overture. Dr. H. J. Edwards 
played pianoforte solos. 





Stanford’s *Stabat Mater ’—a work that deserves more 
attention than it receives—was performed by the Westminster 


DUBLIN 


On January 17 and 24 there were two interesting recitals 
of classical music at the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, 
The former, given by the Catterall combination, with Dr, 
Esposito, and the latter by an orchestra under Dr. Esposito’s 
skilful direction, with Signor Grossi as leader, afforded 
students in particular an educational treat. Ultra-modem 
composers were eschewed, and there were no fearful 
experiments with the whole-tone scale, but instead, admir. 
able selections of old and new masters gave unstinted 
satisfaction, especially the Corelli excerpts. It is gratifying, 
too, notwithstanding the decadent taste of Dublin, that so 
many young students from the different schools of music in 
the city attend these recitals. 

A leading Dublin newspaper recently published a photo. 
graph of a local lady (with cap and gown), who had 
graduated as an Associate of the National Academy of 
Music, and the information was added that the fair graduate 
had obtained the diploma of that institution ‘ with first-class 
distinction, 100 per cent.’ *Smarvellous! 

At the ‘Mater’ concerts on January 16 and 23, new 
compositions by Mr. Joseph Schofield and Mr. Joseph Crofts 
got a hearing, and both works gave promise of even better 
things in the near future, Mr. Schofield’s work displaying 
uncommon ability. His tone-poem ‘Lament’ is based on 
an old Irish theme, worked out on unconventional lines. 

Two local music firms announce the arrival of a grand 
selection of German pianofortes, priced at from sixty to 
ninety guineas, One who has tried over a ninety guinea 
Berlin make tells me that it is scarcely worth £50, so there 
must be profiteering somewhere. 

Miss Joan Burke, the well-known and highly accomplished 
Dublin vocalist, has been appointed professor of singing in 
the Leinster School of Music. 

Dr. G. E. P. Hewson gave an organ recital at the theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society on January 31, and showed fine 
discrimination in his programme. His rendering of the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in G, and of selections from Wagner, 
Brahms, Bonnet, Schubert, and Cyril Scott were much 
appreciated, although the habit of accelerating the tempo of 
the Fugue did not make for clarity. 

The Syllabus of the Feis Ceoil has been issued, and one 
learns that Sir Ivor Atkins, Mus. D., Signor Denaza, 
Mr. Spencer Dyke, Mr. Frederick Dawson, and Mr. J. 
Ord Hume will be adjudicators at the Festival which will 
take place from May 2 to 7. Last year’s balance sheet 
showed a profit of upwards of forty-seven pounds. 

The Quinlan concert on February 4 was a huge success 
from every point of view, the only disappointment being the 
absence of Miss Jessie Munro. Of course the outstanding 
feature was the magnificent conducting of Mr. Albert 
Coates. It was a revelation to many. As vocalist Mr. 
Mostyn Thomas created a very good impression, displaying 
his fine baritone to much advantage, especially in the 
Prologue to ‘ Pagliacci.” The Beecham Orchestra was 
superb, particularly the trombones and wood-wind. 

At the ‘Mater’ concert on February 6, a new work, 
‘Slumberland’ (overture and fairy-ballet), by an_ Irish 
composer, Mr. Hubert Rooney, made a__ favourable 
impression. 

The Brodsky Quartet delighted a most appreciative 
audience at the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society on 
February 7. Although the /ersonne/ of the combination 
has changed, Dr. Brodsky is still the outstanding figure, and 
dominates his colleagues in characteristic style. 
particular interest were the Beethoven and Haydn items. 
By way of variety, a goodly crowd patronised the Gaiety 
Theatre from February 7 to 12 to enjoy the popular strains 
of the ‘Country Girl.’ If it did nothing else, the bright and 
catchy music served to divert people’s minds from the 
present somewhat gruesome times. 


The British Music Society has now a branch at Sydney, 
N.S.W. The inaugural concert was given on December | 
with the Verbrugghen String (Quartet as principal artists. 
The programme included Herbert Howells’ Pianoforte 








Choral Society at Central Hall on February 15, and the 
same programme included Cowen’s ‘ Rose Maiden.’ 


Mr. 


a Violin Sonata by Arthur 


Quartet in A minor, Frank Bridge’s ‘Londonderry Air,’ 
Benjamin, and a Suite of 





Vincent Thomas conducted. 





Dances for pianoforte by Esther Kahn. 
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EDINBURGH 


On January 17 Mlle. Marie Aussenac was solo pianist at 
Paterson’s orchestral concert. The Concerto was Schumann’s 
n A minor, and Goossens’ ‘By the Tarn’ and ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter’ proved most interesting to a Scots audience. 
Mr. Julius Harrison conducted. 

On January 24 an ideal programme was presented, and 
easily stands out as one of the most interesting of the 
series. Borodin’s ‘Dans les steppes de l’Asie centrale,’ 
Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 2, Saint-Saéns’ ‘ Phzton,’ 
and Dukas’ ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ all received memorable 
interpretations. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted. 

On January 31 Mr. Harold Samuel captured the imagina- 
tion of the audience by his intimate reading of Bach’s 
Concerto. It was beautiful, and contrasted well with 
César Franck’s Symphony in D minor. Mr. Julius 
Harrison conducted. 

On February 7 M. Bronislaw Huberman appeared as 
interpreter of Brahms’ D major Concerto. Schubert’s 
Symphony Ne. 7 received most delicate handling by 
Mr. Landon Ronald, and proved a delightful finale to this 
excellent series of concerts. 

On February 8 Mr. Albert Coates conducted the Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra, and left nothing to be desired in 
Brahms’ fourth Symphony. Mr. Mostyn Thomas received 
afine welcome at the same concert as vocalist. 

But our record of orchestral music for the month is not 
yet complete. Prof. Tovey, whose enthusiasm knows no 
bounds, has transferred his Reid Orchestral Concerts to our 
City Hall, and is giving a semes on Saturday evenings, 
trusting that popular prices may establish a finer taste in 
matters musical among the masses. His programmes are 
always unusually interesting, and he opened his series on 
February 5. 

The Beethoven celebrations took the form of a Festival 
of his Quartets by the London String (Quartet from 
January 18-26. No criticism of such a unique combination 
isneeded, and it is gratifying to state that the concerts were 
excellently subscribed and well-attended. 

On Fe!.ruary 10 Miss Jean Waterston gave a vocal recital. 
Unquestionably an artist with exceptional interpretative 
ability, she submitted an extraordinary programme drawn 
from Schubert, Brahms, and Wolf. Her British section 
included numbers by Delius, Stanford, Ireland, Boughton, 
Vaughan-Williams, Gerrard Williams, Davidson, and 
Balfour Gardiner. In breadth of outlook and catholicity of 
taste, Miss Waterston is possibly the greatest art-singer 
Scotland has yet produced. 


GLASGOW 

The Weir Choir, conducted by Mr. William Nisbet, 
gave a very good concert on January 27 in a programme of 
carefully selected part-songs. This choir is one of a 
considerable number formed in connection with large 
industrial concerns, and which have in recent years come 
into being as the result of the Competitive Festival movement 
at Glasgow. On the same evening, and under the auspices 
of the Glasgow Corporation, the Scottish Orchestra played 
a popular programme before a large audience in Springlurn 
Public Hall, The annual concert of the Athenzeum School 
of Music took place also on January 27, when the students 
were heard in a programme of solu vocal and instrumental 
music, and in some chamber compositions. On February I 
the Choral Union and Scottish Orchestra joined forces in a 
rendering of Dvorak’s ‘The Spectre’s Kride.’ It is many 
years since this work was heard here, and the advance of 
choral technique makes it sound somewhat obsolete. 
Mr. Warren Clemens conducted, and got the best he could 
from the choir. The Scottish Orchestra exhibited an 
occasional roughness in its interpretation of the instrumental 
part. Miss Stiles-Allen sang the soprano airs very well, 
but in the tenor part Mr. John Booth was overweighted. 
Mr. Herbert Brown (at short notice) gave the baritone part 
acceptably. The Glasgow Select Choir made one of its 
now rare public appearances on February 5, and under 
Mr. Percy Gordon showed that it can still hold a good place 
among our local choral bodies. The last of the Choral 
and Orchestral Union’s classical concerts took place on 
February 8. An excellent programme, which included 





the ‘Leonora’ Overture No. 3, Schubert’s Symphony 
in C, and Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D, was played 
by the Scottish Orchestra under Mr. Landon Ronald. 
M. Bronislaw Huberman was solo violinist. The pro- 
gramme for the annual plébiscite concert on February 12, 
which terminates the season, included the ‘ Leonora’ No. 3 
and the ‘ Mastersingers’ Overtures, Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, Délibes’ 
‘Sylvia’ ballet music, and Scriabin’s ‘Poem of Ecstasy.’ 
Among the concerts by visiting performers have been that of 
the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Albert 
Coates, Heifetz, and several vocal stars and Miss Myra 
Hess under the Mossel series. 


HASTINGS 


A musical season of unusual brilliance will end at Easter, 
when Mr. Julian Clifford takes his orchestra north to 
Harrogate. October, it is confidently hoped, will see them 
back again. There are daily concerts in our beautifully 
appointed hall, the well-chosen programmes and first-rate 
playing providing music-seekers with a perpetual source of 
relaxation. Among many interesting eveyts there was 
M. Arthur de Greef’s new Orchestral Suite, which had one 
of its first provincial hearings on January 16, Thematic 
originality is not its strong point, but its melodies, though 
obvious, are eminently graceful, and all the more acceptable 
for their tasteful orchestration. The work will doubtless 
claim some attention from conductors, The same occasion 
provided an opportunity for hearing Mr. Julian Clifford in 
Saint-Saéns’ G minor Pianoforte Concerto, in which he 
played exceedingly well. The ‘ Eroica’ stands out among 
the symphonies of the month as being deeply impressive, 
and for the surprising ease of the high E flats for horn. 
Both conductor and orchestra revelled in Berlioz’s ‘Carnaval 
Romain’ Overture. Mr. Vernon Warner’s playing of the 
Schumann Concerto was more intellectual than romantic, 
though his pianistic sense is unexceptionable. 

Both Miss Tessie Thomas and Elgar’s Violin Concerto 
came as strangers to Hastings on January 22. The violinist 
should rank very high among her contemporaries if she paid 
more attention to absolutely true intonation, for she 
indicated her capacity to explore the hidden mysteries of a 
work which has baffled many a more experienced player. 
Technique has no terrors for her; she has an unfaltering 
sense of rhythm; and her emotional temperament was 
perfectly compatible with this complex example of the 
composer’s genius. 

Mr. Julian Clifford was the beneficiary of two crowded 
concerts on February 5, when he was also the recipient of 
numerous presents and public compliments. M. Siloti, who 
came to add glamour to the occasion, was so captivating in 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto that he had seven recalls. His 
reading of the work certainly removes it from its hackneyed 
groove, and though differing from all others, is perhaps 
the most fascinating among them. Such beautiful and 
distinguished playing could well afford to indulge itself in a 
few wrong notes at the start; but it made the Andantino a 
delight, and there was the authority of a master in the 
Finale. <A violin solo by the conductor’s gifted son was 
also one of the attractions, others being the dramatic singing 
of Miss Ethel Fenton, and Mr. Ceredig Walters’ songs. 
This baritone is one of the few who sings as a man should— 
without effort, vibrato, or affectation. An expectant 
audience thoroughly enjoyed Julian Clifford’s well-written 
‘Ode to the New Year,’ performed by the Hastings 
Madrigal Society and the Orchestra. Organ and harp 
(Miss Hilda Atkinson) were pleasantly combined in Pierné’s 
Harp Concerto at one of Mr. Allan Biggs’ recitals at 
Christ Church, the programme also including the A/legretto 
from Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. 








The competition arranged by Colonel Somerville, 
Commandant of the Royal Military School of Music, 
at Kneller Hall, for original military band music, brought 
in twenty-six works, of which five will be played during 
the furthcoming concert season at Kneller Hall. The 
judges, Captain Williams (Grenadier Guards) and 
Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, were disappointed in the 
general level of the music. 
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LIVERPOOL 


Conducted by Sir Henry Wood, the seventh Philharmonic 
concert, on February I, provided golden numbers in music 
by two of the immortal trio of B’s, viz., Bach and Brahms. 
The former was exemplified in the Orchestral Suite No. 6, 
which Sir Henry has so cleverly constructed from the clavier 
music. He has done real service in his happy selection and 
transference to the larger orchestral medium of music which 
makes a direct human appeal. To the Bach lover the Suite 
again gave pure delight, and, to judge by the applause, 
there were a goodly number of Bach lovers present. 
Remarkably fine performances were also given of Brahms’ 
second Symphony, Elgar’s masterful Introduction and 
Allegro for strings alone, and Tchaikovsky’s passionate 
* Francesca da Rimini’ fantasia. Miss Flora Woodman has 
a flexible soprano voice of excellent quality, which was 
especially well used in a difficult air from Grétry’s ‘ Zémire 
et Azor,’ and also in songs by Weckerlin, Fauré, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Roger Quilter, admirably accompanied by 
Mr. Walter Bridson. 

A revelation of the choral resources hereabouts was 
afforded by the singing of the magnificent male-voice 
choir of Masonic brethren, two hundred strong, which was 
called into being for the Masonic Festival Concerts in aid 
of charities, in the Philharmonic Hall, on January 26 
and 27. Composed of professional singers, choirmen, an 
other highly-trained material, the superb choral machine 
evolved a simply amazing richness and deep fulness of tone 
that offered endless possibilities in shades of vocal colour. 
Very mony were realised under the able, experienced. and 
sympathetic conductorship of Mr. J. T. Jones. And it was 
not haphazard finish, for great pains had been taken in a 
series of fortnightly rehearsals which commenced in October. 
Familiar pieces had been wisely chosen in view of miscel- 
laneous audiences, and the rhythmic vigour necessary for 
such competitive tests as Protheroe’s ‘Invictus’ and 
Maldwyn Price’s ‘Crossing the Plains’ was effectively 
contrasted with the more delicate nuances of * Sweet and 
Low’ and ‘ God is a Spirit." To lovers of unaccompanied 
choral music the two occasions offered a rich feast. It is 
something to know that such material is ready to hand. It 
certainly should be more frequently mobilised. 

The Harmonic Choral Society carried through successfully 
a well-ordered programme at its concert in Picton Hall on 
January 29. Chorally it was interesting on account of the 
tuneful singing of this excellent mixed choir of eighty young 
voices. Under its able conductor, Mr. David Roberts, this 
would be a formidable competitive choir to meet in the 
lists. But there is a higher function open to the Society, 
viz., loyally to follow its conductor in his endeavour to make 
his choir the one to which we shall look for interpretations 
of choral music by English composers old and new who have 
written really vocal music for voices used in their proper 
tone-strata. Examples may be cited from the programme— 
* My love dwelt in a Northern land’ and *O happy eyes,’ 
which, with Walmisley’s ‘Music all powerful,’ were 
associated with Dudley Buck’s ‘Ode to Peace’ and ‘ Hymn 
to Music.’ In these pieces the choir sang with commendable 
expression, power, and precision. Solos were contributed 
by two artistic singers, Miss Doris Vane and Mr. Spencer 
Hayes, and Miss Jo Lamb, a clever young violinist. 

Notable pianoforte players recently heard include 
M. Moritz Rosenthal at the Quinlan concert on January 22, 
when the great player gave a masterly performance of 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata. Miss Una Truman’s gifts were 
shown at Crane Hall on January 26. Her programme 
included two charming examples of English composers, 
“An Ayre’ (Jeremiah Clarke) and ‘The Ledbury Parson’ 
(Julius Harrison), At his recital in Rushworth Hall on 
January 27, in conjunction with Mr. Kennerley Rumford as 
vocalist, Mr. Frank Merrick also recognised the claims of 
native composers in pianoforte music by Orlando Gibbons 
and John Ireland, as well as examples of Bach and Chopin. 
Mr. Frederick Blundell, a finely-equipped executive artist, 
was heard at Crane Hall on January 28 in Chopin’s 
Twenty-four Preludes and Liszt’s B minor Sonata. 

The McCullagh lady string quartet, led by Miss Isabel 


" re 
| concert in Rushworth Hall on February 4. A Haydn 
| Quartet, brightly played, was a naive introduction to a serie 
of highly-interesting Holbrooke pieces, but the calm 

of the old composer’s slow movement found its modem 
counterpart in the deep and noble feeling of the -/dagio in 
the Holbrooke Pianoforte Quintet. The quartet-suite 
* British Song and Dance,’ is a work of great and sustained 
harmonic invention, although not effective music for , 
string quartet. The Holbrooke touch of genius is mor 
appreciable in such works of strong individuality as the 
pianoforte pieces ‘ Barrage’ and the immensely-cleve; 
Variations on ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ brilliantly played by the 
com poser. 

On the following evening, February 5, at the concert of 
the Welsh Choral Union, MHolbrooke’s Overture to 
* Bronwen’ received a first performance here, conducted by 
Mr. Hopkin Evans. ‘ Bronwen’ is the title of the drama 
which forms the third part of the trilogy * The Children of 
Don.’ Commencing with an Irish air, ‘Savourneen 
Dheelish,’ the Overture is frankly and powerfully descriptive 
in depicting ‘Sea Music’ (with a most realistic storm), 
‘Irish and Welsh War Cries,’ the Bronwen theme, with 
what is known as the Welsh ‘ Bottle Tune’ worked into the 
Finale. Altogether it is a clever and inspiriting work which 
made a decidedly favourable impression. So also did Miss 
Tessie Thomas’ performance in the Elgar Violin Concerte, 
The true spirit and beauty of the music were generally reflected 
| in her playing, which was note-perfect. The splendid choir 
had not much to do in singing with the orchestra in 
Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor’ dances, and in ‘ Hail, bright abode.’ 
On this occasion it was the ladies who chiefly scored, 
especially in the unfamiliar Borodin music. The soloist was 
Miss Ruth Vincent, who sang Mozart’s * Dove sono’ very 
acceptably, and an orchestral evening was completed by 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, a choice for which Mr. 
Hopkin Evans may be commended. In him it was again 
shown that the Welsh Choral Union possesses a watchful, 
helpful, and masterful conductor, 

Conducted by Mr. F. H. Crossley, the Warrington 
Musical Society’s choir was heard on January 20 in 
German’s ‘ O peaceful night,’ Grainger’s * Londonderry Air,’ 
and Gardiner’s ‘Cargoes.’ The vocalist was Miss Dorothy 
Greene, and as pianist Mr. Edward Isaacs played 
Beethoven’s G major Concerto with the orchestra. Mr. 
Crossley’s *‘ Valse Lente’ was also an appreciated item. 

At the West Kirby and Hoylake subscription concert on 
January 26, Dr. W. B. Brierley conducted Parry’s * Lady 
Radnor’ Suite; and the ‘Prelude and Call’ of Norman 
O'Neill, based on Barrie’s ‘Mary Rose,’ for orchestra and 
hidden chorus of soprano voices, was effectively heard. The 
solo pianist was Mr. Frank Merrick, with Miss Elsie 
Thurston and Mr. Ernest Williams as vocal soloists. 

Mr. Ernest Newman, in his address to the local branch 
of the British Music Society in Rushworth Hall on 
January 20, drew a gloomy picture of the present state of 
music in England, which he described as one of ‘sin and 
misery.” No doubt many of his attentive hearers would 
have preferred to listen to the distinguished man of letters 
on a more congenial subject; but while they had not 
altogether expected to find him a prophet prepared to 
bless, it was hardly thought that he would so trenchantly 
do the other thing. It was an unsparing and uncomfortable 
exposure which made us furiously to think. At the same 
time Mr. Newman is to be thanked for fearlessly stating 
plain facts, and for suggestions as to remedies, although 
in this direction he did not appear too hopeful. 
It is only possible to indicate in brief his chief points. The 
London Opera House is now a picture-house, the Palace 
Theatre, which was once the Opera House, is also 4 
picture-house, and the ‘Old Vic.’ is the only place in 
London where the works of the dramatists and well-known 
operas are given all the year round at cheap prices. It was 
simply no use for an Englishman to write opera, for there 
was nowhere for it to be performed adequately. There were 
not half a dozen first-class orchestras in the kingdom, a 
none was so good as before the war, for, while the older 
musicians were losing their vigour and enthusiasm, the 
younger men of ability preferred the cinema, which brought 








McCullagh, an accomplished player, enjoyed the distinction 
given by the co-operation of Mr. Josef Holbrooke at their | 


them more money. It was very little use for our composers 
to write big orchestral works when there was so little 
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opportunity for getting them played. Good music could 
only be run at a loss. Sir Hugh Allen, who regarded the 

t generation as beyond redemption, advocated the 
education of the children, But while he (Mr. Newman) did 
not deny that education was a good thing, he had not the same 
touching faith in it that the educationists had. Elgar was self- 
taught, as were Delius and Hugo Wolf, and so practically was 
Bach. Obviously there was something wrong with our 
methods of musical education, when at Birmingham two 
hundred subscribers could not be found for a series of chamber 
concerts, although ten thousand persons must have been 
taught to play musical instruments at the Midland Institute 
of Music in the past ten years. The registration scheme for 
teachers of music devised at Whitehall was a sample of the 
oficial mind at work in musical education. The situation 
was Gilbertian, Whereas the teacher used to certify the 
competence of his pupil, nowadays it was the pupil who 
certified the teacher. The teacher moreover had to be certified 
in regar:i to morals, which was a characteristically English 
requirement. What had morals got to do with music? First- 
rate opera would never prosper in this country until the State 
or the municipalities or wealthy private benefactors provided 
the necessary means, The pianola and the gramophone were 
beyond question going to be the most potent agents for the 
development of musical taste in this country. The public 
did not read the musical papers, and he advocated the 
employment of first-rate musical critics on all the great 
daily papers. He spoke as one who had outlived all his 
illusions. So many movements he had seen fail. Nothing 
very startling would be done for some time yet. We must 
keep on struggling, and sow in the full knowledge that we 


ourselves shall not reap. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 

The question of a municipal orchestra has been considered 
for some time past. A committee of the British Music 
Society met the Town Hall committee during December, 
and late in January suggestions from the Hallé executive 
were under consideration. The British Music Society 
appeared to seek a solution by the creation of a new 
orchestra of not fewer than forty players for purely municipal 
purposes. Others thought that salvation lay in the direction 
of co-operation with the existing Hallé organization. 
Evidently the latter method found more favour in the 
deliberations of the Town Hall committee, for it reported 
that probably arrangements could be made whereby under 
the auspices of the Corporation high-class concerts could be 
given by this Orchestra on other than regular Manchester 
concert nights, not only during the winter but in the 
summer. The full committee, however, deemed the time 
inopportune, and the whole matter is postponed. 

Support of the two leading orchestral series of concerts 
here reveals no diminution, notwithstanding increasingly 
dismal industrial conditions. The Brand Lane Saturday 
evenings provide a larger orchestra under Sir Henry Wood 
than do the Hallé series on Thursdays; but the programmes 
do not display the same diversity or distinction. Heifetz, 
en route to America, played here for the third time this 
season, on February 5, under Sir Henry Wood. With the 
progress of the season one is discovering Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’senthusiasms. His overpowering one is Berlioz. On 
the evidence of recent concerts I should now add Strauss, 
Elgar, and Debussy. The ‘Don Juan’ of Strauss, repeated 
on January 27, had all the joyous abandon and reckless, 
headlong impetuosity and audacity that can only come from 
one wholeheartedly ev rapport with the spirit of this music. 
Richter first brought Strauss to Manchester. It was then 
deemed wonderful that a man of his years should retain 
sufficient plasticity of musical nature to enable him to reveal 
Strauss as he did; but he had no real affinity for this 
composer’s work, as he confessed to the late chairman of 
the Hallé executive, and looking back to-day we see how 
stilted those readings really were. Whatever of nobility 
was to be discovered in Strauss was sure to be revealed by 
Richter, “but the manifold revelation of Strauss’ 
genius in ‘ Don Juan,’ ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ and ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’ has been much more clearly demonstrated 
in Mr. Hamilton Harty’s readings than in those of his 


played the Elgar ‘ Enigma’ Variations, and quite recently 
the ‘Cockaigne.’ These two works have never been so 
superbly played at Manchester by anybody. Schalk, of 
Vienna, once played the ‘ Enigma,’ with the Vienna Imperial 
Orchestra, at Queen’s Hall, and secured greater sublimity in 
the closing portions, but Mr. Harty handles both works with 
a surer sense of balance from start to finish. The Variations 
can so easily appear disjointed, but Mr. Harty secured 
continuity of design and perfect coherence. The finest 
essay written on Elgar’s ‘ Cockaigne’ was from the pen of 
the late Arthur Johnstone, in 1901. At that time Johnstone 
was contributing the Manchester letter to this journal. In 
*Cockaigne’ he found a musical parallel to Henley’s 
‘London Voluntaries,’ and he was certainly the first to 
detect in Elgar’s music the feature in which he is stronger 
than any other British composer—originality in emotion. 
All this came back to me with renewed power as I listened 
to Mr. Harty on January 27. ‘Cockaigne’—the land of 
delights—assumes a fresh significance as one listens to 
Elgar’s humoristic work. 

No other conductor gives us the essence of Debussy’s 
‘ L’aprés-midi’ in the same degree as Mr. Harty. Here 
indeed is originality of emotion. One positively experiences 
the physical sensation of oppressive, languorous heat. Again 
the mind skips back to Richter’s first presentation of this 
poem (it has been played only five times at the Hallé 
concerts) at Manchester, and one realises the distance since 
travelled in the art and science of conductorship. In the 
January 20 programme were Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony and Bantock’s ‘Sea Reivers’ poem. In each 
work music is made to reveal the vastness of space, to 
explore distance, and to express tremendous natural forces. 
Bantock, as also in the opening phases of his ‘ Hebridean’ 
Symphony, gives us in the ‘Sea Reivers’ the sensation of 
the immensity of the ocean and the tumult of mighty waters. 
The Dvorak Largo, in its quiet, undulating way suggests the 
far-away horizon. Miss Elwell, at this concert, in playing 
the Bach Violin Concerto No. 2, in E, did not arouse any 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Anderson Tyrer, on January 27, 
displayed a remarkable aptitude for concerto-playing 
(Rachmaninov, No. 2), and bids fair to make a far 
greater success in this branch than any other Manchester- 
trained soloist. The Wagner choral evening, on February 3, 
with selections from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ and ‘The 
Mastersingers,’ was quite an unsatisfactory event, despite 
much attractive singing by the principals, among whom 
was Mr. Andrew Shanks, who made a first appearance 
here. 

The Quinlan concert on January 29 served to indicate 
that M. Rosenthal is hardly the same player as in pre-war 
days, but one must remember that the constant repetition of 
the same items on such a tour does not exactly make for 
exhilaration. Madame Suggia’s work bore evidence of 
much more zest, and often as Miss Licette has sung here, 
her voice never revealed such beauty as on this occasion. 
Mr. Peter Dawson was scarcely convincing, save in the 
matter of diction. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society concert, on 
February 2, clashed with the Beethoven Sonata recitals at 
the University and with the Vocal Society’s performance of 
Bach’s Magnificat. Mr. Coates sang many beautiful songs, 
as he had done at the Hallé concert a week earlier. In 
many ways our audiences are gaining a_ respectable 
acquaintance with modern songs. The choir’s main 
contribution was the series of Elgar’s Greek Anthology 
part-songs and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ The Great God Pan.’ 

The Bowdon Chamber Concert Society, situated in 
Manchester’s principal residential suburb, is now the sole 
surviving evening chamber music body, and contrives with 
marked success to combine social and musical qualities. On 
January 22 Miss Charlotte Elwell and Miss Lucy Pierce 
played Lekeu’s Sonata in G (repeated a few cays later at the 
Tuesday mid-day series). The violin-p!aying had a much 
more confident style than in Miss Elwell’s Bach performance 
at the Hallé concert two days earlier; indeed it appeared to 
be the work of quite another performer. Everything 
lacking in the orchestral concerto seemed to be present in 
the sonata, and this impression was heightened at the 
repetition at the Tuesday mid-day concert. Here was a 





illustrious predecessor. Earlier in the season Mr. Harty 
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conspicuous instance of the unwisdom of making up one’s 
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mind as to ability on the strength of a single hearing. Mr. 


Robert Radford sang, and Miss Lucy 
demonstrated her steady advance as a solo pianist. 
Miss Vivian Edwards is perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
singer in our midst to-day. To American and Continental 
experience has been added a close study of the music of the 
Near Fast, acquired during residence at Constantinople and 
in Serbia. She approaches modern songs, whether of this 
country or elsewhere, with considerable authority, giving— 
on January 21 for the British Music Society and on 
February 8 for the Tuesday mid-day concerts—two recitals 
which ranged from Greek folk-melodies (arranged by Ravel, 
and sung in the vernacular), to Goossens, Ireland, and other 
moderns. 
Far and away the most interesting sonata recital of recent 
months was the presentation at Manchester, on January 21, 
by Misses Jo Lamb and Dorothy Crewe, of Goossens’ 
Violin and Pianoforte Sonata in E (Op. 21). It was played 
twice during the lunch hour. My impression was that the 
performers were saturated with the spirit of the work, and 
consequently interpreted it with perfect freedom. Goossens’ 
idiom is all his own, and in no work of his have I heard 
him speak with such fluency, feeling, and eloquence. Were 
I confronted with any sceptic of the genuine musical value 
of current chamber-music writing, my answer would be, 
‘Hear this work played twice or thrice in succession by 
these ladies ’°—there would be no scepticism left at its close. 
Yet to confirm him in his scepticism, I would ask the same 
doubter to listen to Holbrooke’s Quartet (the opus number I 
cannot recall), in which the slow movement tortures the 
old Welsh melody ‘ All through the night.’ This sort of 
writing is of purely negative value. Mr. Holbrooke’s piano- 
forte playing of Havergal Brian, Scriabin, and Debussy 
revealed abilities of quite another order. 
Some brief personal notes: Mr. Arthur Catterall has 
decided not to accept the post of leader to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra ; Mr. Walter S. Nesbitt has resigned 
the active conductorship of the Manchester Orpheus Glee 
Society in future competitive work. Whilst Mr. Nesbitt will 
continue general supervision, this important post will be 
discharged by Mr. Sidney Smith, an old and valued 
member of this experienced body of singers. A presentation 
is shortly to be made to Mr. Nesbitt of his portrait painted 
by a distinguished Manchester artist. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

The Catterall String Quartet visited the city on January 5, 
and gave a thoughtful performance of Beethoven’s No. 15 in 
A minor, Op. 132. The programme was completed with 
Haydn’s No. 75, in G, and Holbrooke’s Impressions, 
“Belgium, Russia, 1915.’ 

On January 8 the Bach Choir gave Parts 4, 5, and 6 of 
the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ when, as in the previous per- 
formance of the first half of the work, the brilliance of the 
choral singing was a feature. This beautiful work ought 
really to be rescued from the neglect in which it has so 
long lain. As a prelude to the oratorio the orchestra 
played the Suite No. 3, in D. Mr. W. G. Whittaker 
conducted. 

Dr. R. R. Terry delivered an interesting lecture on 
January 10 on ‘The Medizval Mind in Music.’ He stated 
several facts with a view to showing that the common idea 
of the Middle Ages as a period at once superstitious and 
ignorant was erroneous. I]lustrations drawn from Taverner, 
Byrde, and Wilbye were sung by a small choir. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave its fourth concert on 
January 23, when interest centred round the first Newcastle 
performance of W. G. Whittaker’s Prelude to the 
*Chephore’ of AEschylus, which was written for and first 


performed at the production of the play by Aberdeen 


Pierce again 





—— 
In connection with the local branch of the British Music 
Society, Mr. T. Henderson, of Darlington, lectured o 
January 22 on *‘Foll-Songs.? He expressed the opinion 
that our early folk-music was not founded on the Gree 
modes, but on the Pentatonic scale, the melodies starting from 
any note in that scale. Where notes not in the pentatonic 
scale were present, they were probably later additions to 
modifications of the original tune. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 

Chamber music was the order of the evening at the fourth 
People’s Concert on January 17, when the programme was 
provided by the London String Quartet. Schubert: 
posthumous Quartet in D minor, Dvorak’s * Nigger ’ Quartet, 
and H. Waldo Warner’s ‘Folk-song Phantasy,’ wer 
admirably interpreted. An enjoyable sketch of Sj 
Arthur Sullivan’s life and work was given on January 25 by 
Mr. William Woolley, the musical illustrations being 
furnished by the lecturer’s choir, which was heard ip 
*O Gladsome Light,’ ‘O Love the Lord,’ and several other 
examples, presented with good balance and tone. On the 
same evening the Catterall String Quartet, in conjunction 
with Miss Cantelo, drew a large and appreciative audience 
to University College. Mr. Arthur Catterall was associated 
with Miss Cantelo in Paderewski’s Sonata in A minor for 
violin and pianoforte, a work distinguished by its extreme 
emotionalism. The other items were Beethoven’s Quartet 
in C major (Op. 59, No. 3) for strings, and Fauré’s Quartet 
in C (Op. 15) for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
Mention must be made of Miss Cantelo’s fine performance 
of the most exacting pianoforte part in the Fauré Quartet, a 
very delightful and brilliant work. At Messrs. Wilson 
Peck’s concert on January 26 the artists were Miss Carrie 
Tubb, Miss Margaret Cooper, Signor Giorgio Carrado, and 
Mr. Arnold Trowell. The fifth People’s Concert, on 
February 5, took the form of a recital given by Miss 
Florence Mellors and Mr. William Murdoch. Miss 
Mellors’ songs ranged from Mozart to Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ 
and the delicacy of Roger Quilter, and Mr. Murdoch's 
choice of solos displayed equal catholicity. 
An interesting lecture-recital was given on February 3 by 
Mr. Charles Tree, at Castlegate Hall. The lecturer gave 
valuable hints on vocal tone, correct breathing, 
enunciation, &c., illustrating his remarks by songs drawn 
from Morart, Korbay, Cyril Scott, and various other 
sources. In a lecture on ‘Music and Life’ delivered by 
Mr. J. S. Scott on February 5—under the auspices of the 
Nottingham and District Educational Study Society—the 
lecturer endeavoured to clear the British nation from the 
imputation of being unmusical ; also to prove that English 
is in reality a singable language. Demonstrations were 
given by the choirs of Holy Trinity Infants’ School and 
Sneinton Boulevard Girls’ School. 
In aid of St. John’s Clergyhouse, Mansfield, a pianoforte 
recitai was given on January 19 by the Rev. William 
Lees, Mus. Doc. Contralto solos were contributed by 
Miss Lucy Bingham. 
The Melton Mowbray Choral Society’s annual concert 
was held on January 20, when Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale 
of Old Japan’ was well performed by a full choir and 
orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
The principals were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Chrystabel 
Snowden, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. George Pochin. 
On February 10 the Sacred Harmonic Society gave a very 
fine performance of Elgar’s ‘ Spirit of England,’ followed 
by Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and 
‘Death of Minnehaha.’ Under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction 
both choir and orchestra acquitted themselves with 
distinction, and the solos were most effectively sung by 
Miss Lucy Goodwin, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Joseph 


University in November, 1920, Under the direction of | Farrington. The Society is giving Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles’ 
Mr. E. L. Bainton, a fine performance was given of shortly, and Mr. Allen Gill delivered an explanatory 


Borodin’s Symphony No. 2, in B minor. 
On January 27 Mr. Julian Clifford gave a recital, playing 
Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata in a somewhat affected 


lecture on the work on February 14, for the benefit of the 
choir and subscribers. 





manner, and the pianoforte arrangement of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor—handled rather too freely. The 


recitalist was much better in a Chopin group, and in the 


Mr. Cyril Scott completed his American tour, which 


opened in November, with a recital in New York on 


February 4. He visited many cities in the Eastern States 





* Liebstraum’ of Liszt. 





and in Canada, and met with unvaried success. 
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PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber music has not up to the present been a very 
prominent feature of the concert season at Portsmouth, but 
a new departure was made on January 27, when, with the 
object of stimulating interest in this class of composition, a 
free performance was given at the Albert Hall, Southsea, by 
the Quartet Players—Mrs. G, B. Bullin (pianoforte), Miss 
Edith Bunny (violin), Major R. Bullin (viola), and Mr. Frank 
Cranmore (violoncello), Alike from the points of view of 
public appreciation and of musical excellence the effort was 
a pronounced success, and signs are not lacking that other 
concerts of a similar description will follow in the near 
future. The Quartet’s skilful treatment of T. F. Dunhill’s 
Op. 16, and of works by Grieg, Oliver, and Rheinberger, 
should lead to a fuller local recognition of the beauties of 
chamber music. Major Bullin is to be commended on his 
jnitiative in the matter. Mr. Herbert Fox assisted with 
vocal items. 

From February 3 to February 10 was a period of great 
musical activity, the Town Hall being crowded on four 
evenings for high-class concerts. On the former date the 
Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic Society gave its 
fourth concert of the season, the programme being 
principally orchestral. Mr. Arthur Bliss again deputised 
for the Society’s hon. conductor, Mr. Hugh Burry, and 
incidentally scored a great personal triumph with his own 
composition, ‘Rout,’ for mezzo-soprano, flute, clarinet, 
string quartet, bass, harp, side-drum, and glockenspiel. 
This work is meant to give a carnavalesque impression of the 
noisy jollity of a crowd, ‘ Rout’ being used in its old 
English sense of revelry. The audience insisted on the 
repetition of the whole composition. The solo parts in the 
Adagio and. Finale movements of the Max Bruch Violin 
Concerto in G minor were ably played by Mr. Stanley 
Blagrove, the Society’s principal first violin, and the soloist 
in. Godard’s Suite for flute and orchestra was Mr. Albert 
Fransella. Miss Carmen Hill was the vocalist. The 
principals for the closing concert of the season, on March 17, 
when Bach’s Mass in B minor will be rendered for the first 
time at Portsmouth, will be Miss Flora Mann, Miss Lilian 
Berger, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 

The last of the ‘international celebrity’ concerts took 
place on February 8. The non-appearance of Miss Stella 
Power was a great disappointment, but a good programme 
was sustained by M. Bratza, the young Serbian violinist, 
Miss Leila Megane, the Welsh mezzo-soprano, and 
Miss Ursula Greville. 

On February 9 the third of the Max Mossel series of 
concerts was held, the artists being Madame Donalda, 
M. Mischa Leon, and Miss Myra Hess (pianoforte), Act I 
from Massenet’s ‘Manon’ was delightfully sung by 
Madame Donalda and M. Mischa Leon. 

The concert given at the Town Hall on February 10 in 
aid of the Trafalgar Day Orphan Fund was in several 
respects unique. In the first place it was a rare treat 
to get the stringed bands of the R.M.A., the R.M.L.I., and 
the R.N. School of Music massed for one performance—-a 
happy combination of three of the finest Service bancs in 
the country—and the fact that two brothers, Mr. B. Walton 
O'Donnel! and Mr. R. P. O’Donnell, with Mr. Samuel 
Fairfield, shared the conducting, also rendered the event 
a little out of the ordinary. The programme included the 
‘William Tell’ Overture, Luigini’s ‘Ballet Egyptien,’ 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony,  Tchaikovsky’s 
*Casse Noisette,’ and other equally delightful orchestral 
pieces, in the treatment of which the performers revealed 
that remarkable felicity of expression which has made the 
symphony concerts by the Royal Marine bands so popular a 
feature cf the Pier concert season. A pleasing interlude was 
provided by three organ solos by Band-Sergt. H. F. Ramsey. 


The South London Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Walter 
Wheeler, gives weekly Saturday concerts alternately at Bruce 
Hall, Franciscan Road, Tooting, and at the Adult School, 
Benhill Avenue, Sutton. The orchestra, which includes a 
number of well-known professionals, has a large repertory 


Society has been revived, with Mr. 
conductor, 
under the esteemed conductorship of Mr. J. E. Deacon 
until the services of Sir Elenry Wood were secured a couple 
of years before the war, when the Society was disbanded 
under a financial cloud. 
organization took place at Cory Hall, Cardiff, on February 2, 
with encouraging results. 
the Overture to ‘ The Magic Flute,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 


SOUTH WALES 


It is gratifying to know that the Cardiff Orchestral 
A. J. Bowns as 
it remained 


Originally formed about 1886, 
The first concert of the new 
The works performed included 


Valse-Suite, ‘ Three Fours,’ “The March Triomphale ’ from 
* Aida,’ ‘ The Butterfly’ by Bendix, and a dainty Minuet, 


Op. 29, No. 2, by E. del Valle de Paz. Commencing thus 


modestly, the conductor aspires confidently to works of 
higher order. A most interesting feature was the first 
appearance in this country of an excellent violinist, Mlle, 
Elizabeth Wieniawska, a niece of Wieniawski, 

Chamber music concerts are practically unknown even in 
our largest towns, such as Newport, Swansea, Lianelly, 
Pontypridd, Xc., with the single exception of Cardiff, where 
for the past seventeen seasons the Cardiff Chamber Music 
Society—with its annual series of three concerts of the 
choicest works performed by artists of the highest repute— 
has held a light to the Principality in this respect. Prof. 
Walford Davies, the Director of Music for Wales, by his 
scheme of lecture-concerts and three quartet parties, is 
doing pioneer work in his endeavour to foster the love of 
music and to elevate its standard. It is perhaps from this 
class of music, bearing as it does close connection with the 
home, that national aspirations can best be attained, and 
Wales become an instrumenial as well as a vocal nation. 
Very welcome was the visit of the Birmingham String 
Quartet, with Mr. Percival Hodgson as leader, to 
the Hall of the Y.M.C.A. at Cardiff, on January 22. The 
programme was interestingly varied, and the quartets 
presented were Borodin’s in D major, No. 2; ‘Lady 
Audrey’s Suite’ (Herbert Howells—a Cardiff man), a highly 
descriptive work in four movements; the first movement of 
Ravel’s Quartet in F; and Haydn’s Op. 76, No. 2. 
Though somewhat overweighted by the lower strings, on the 
whole it was a fine performance and duly appreciated by a 
full audience. 

The Cardiff Musical Society gave its second concert of 
the season at Park Hall on January 21, when ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ (Coleridge-Taylor), ‘News from Whydah’ (Balfour 
Gardiner), and Parry’s ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin’ were given 
by the choir, assisted by a full orchestra, all under the 
baton of Mr. T. E. Aylward. As is usual at these concerts, 
the performances were of sustained excellence. 

Mr. Arthur Hirst paid a return visit to Cardiff on 
January 27, and gave a pianoforte recital at Cory Hall. 
The attendance was disappointing, but those present 
evinced their appreciation in no unmeasured terms. 

The Splott Maie-Voice Choir, under the baton of Mr. L. 
Powell Evans, gave a fine miscellaneous concert on 
January 19 at Cory Hall. 

An annual event that is always looked forward to is the 
concert in aid of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the 
City Police and Fire Brigade, which this year took place 
on January 20, at Park Hall. This was the fifteenth 
anniversary, and the services of artists of repute were 
enlisted, whose efforts were greatly appreciated by the 
crowded audience. 

The second annual concert of the Cardiff Lolian Choral 
Society was given at Cory Hall on January 26. A varied 
and entertaining programme was gone through with great 
success. The proceeds were devoted to the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund for the unemployed. 

Our University Colleges are displaying great musical 
activity. The Thursday evening concerts at Aberystwyth, 
arranged by the School of Music, ‘continue to attract large 
audiences,’ and ‘tend to show a growing appreciation of 
chamber music amongst the students.’ At Cardiff chamber 
music is very popular. The programme for February 12 
consisted of Brahms’ Trio in C major, Beethoven’s Trio in 
B flat, and a Trio by Saint-Saéns. At the annual concert 
of the College Choral Society, to be held in March, 





of the best music. 


“A Tale of Old Japan’ (Coleridge-Taylor), ‘Splendente 
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Te, Deus’ (Mozart), Bach’s Motcet, ‘I wrestle and pray,’ 
and various part-songs will be presented. Preparations 
are also being made for a Bach concert, when the scheme 
will include ‘ Phoebus and Pan,’ and the master’s first com- 
position for the clavier—Capriccio in B flat—and a Concerto 
for two violins and orchestra, will be performed. 

On January 28, at a meeting of the Cardiff Music Club 
(founded in 1918) at University College, an interesting 
performance was given of Bach’s Concerto in D minor for 
three claviers and orchestra. 

{The conductor of the Capel Als performance of 
*The Messiah,” mentioned in last month's notes, was Mr. 
T. D. Jones, not Mr. William Richards, We regret this 
slip. | 


YORKSHIRE 


LEEDS 





At the Saturday Orchestral Concert on February 5, 
Mr. Goossens gave an excellent interpretation of Brahms’ 
genial second Symphony, and introduced to Leeds Frederic | 
Austin’s charming Suite, ‘ Palsgaard,’ which has atmosphere | 
and some originality, especially in the way in which the 
pianoforte employed as an orchestral instrument. 
Mr. Horace Stevens was a really interesting vocalist. On 
February 2 the Leeds Choral Union gave a concert 
performance of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ which hardly gained by 
the experiment, especially as regards the choral portions, for 
these lose in tightness more than they gain in sonority. 
Miss Beatrice Miranda, Mr. Blamey. and Mr. Norman Allin 
brought their stage experience to a task of which they made 
all that was possible in such circumstances, Miss Flson 
Cameron was an effective Siebel, and Mr. Hebden Foster 
an ardent Valentine. Dr. Coward conducted with great 
vitality. At Leeds Parish Church, Dr. Tysoe has been 
giving a series of three weekly recitals at which some 
important organ music has been heard, notably all Brahms’ 
eleven Chorale Preludes and Rach’s Toccatas, in addition to 
characteristic examples of French and English origin. The 


1s 


Bohemian Concert on January 26 introduced a String’ 
(Quartet by Bela Bartok, the marked modernity of which 


seems to have exercised many who were present. It was 
also played by the same quartct party at one of the 
University recitals. on January 18. The recital on 
February I included two Pianoforte Trios by contemporary 
native musicians—the gracious, highly-finished Trio in G, 
by the late W. Y. Hurlstone, and Frank Bridge’s 
* Miniatures,’ which Miss Purdon, Mr. Roland Wilson, and | 
Miss Brearley played very nicely. On February 10 Miss 
Olive Murphy gave a vocal recital with an exceptionally | 
interesting programme of modern songs of five nationalities. 
She is a very promising singer, with a good voice and an 
intelligent perception of the mood of what she sings, and she 
made a most favourable impression. Mr. Anderson Tyrer 
was solo pianist on this occasion. The Quinlan concert on 
February 11 was to have been of more than usual importance, 
with the Beecham Orchestra under Mr. Albert Coates, 
but, to the disappointment of many, it was cancelled 
because of an inadequate subscription. 


BRADFORI 


The Bradford Subscription Concert on February 4 was 
made of outstanding importance by the appearance of 
M. Busoni, who played the solo part in Mozart’s fine E flat 
Concerto (K. 482) in masterly style, and with wonderful 
sensitiveness and power. He also was soloist in his own 
‘Indian Fastasy,’ based on folk-tunes of the American 
Indians, a work which, clever as it is, failed to impress one, 
seeming to lack spontaneity and charm. Tchaikovsky’s 
*Romeo and Juliet’ and Richard Strauss’ ‘Tod und 
Verklarung’ were finely played by the Hallé Orchestra 
under Mr. Hamilton Harty’s direction, the latter work 
making a particularly strong impression on its revival. 
At the Bradford Permanent Orchestra’s Concert on 
January 29, Tcherepnin’s Pianoforte Concerto was the chief 
feature of the programme. Though not new to the West 
Riding, it was sufficiently unfamiliar to be of especial interest, 
and certainly repaid a closer acquaintance, its originality of 





conception and variety of moods removing it from the 
ordinary. The very brilliant solo part, with its remarkable 
cadenza, was artistically played by Miss Margaret Collins, 
Mr. Julian Clifford, who conducted, introduced his tone. 
poem, ‘Lights out,’ an impressive and evidently sincere 
tribute to the memory of Ernest Farrar, whose promise as 4 
composer was cut short in the war. Two of the eleventh 
series of Free Chamber Concerts organized by Mr, §, 
Midgley have already taken place. On each occasion, and 
for the first time since the war, a work by a German 
composer has been given, an excuse for this return to 
artistic broad-mindedness being found in the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Beethoven, whose 
*Kreutzer’ Sonata was played at the first concert and the 
great B flat Trio(Op. 97) atthesecond. Grieg and Debussy, 
with the native composers Parry and Ireland, furnished the 
other instrumental pieces. On February 9 Mr. Edgar 
Drake’s String Quartet gave a chamber concert at which, 
with Mr. Edgar Knight as a most sympathetic colleague, 
Dohnanyi’s delightful Pianoforte Quintet in C minor was 
given, H. Waldo Warner’s ‘ Phantasy’ for string quartet, 
and a long and well-chosen series of songs-—admirably sung 
by Mr. Harry Horner—-being also in the programme. 


SHEFFIELD 


The second of the four orchestral concerts arranged for 
this season took place on January 19. The attendance, 
though better than at the first concert, was still only 
moderately encouraging to the local committee, which is 
trying hard te secure a supply of good orchestral music at 
low prices. Sir Henry Wvwod conducted, and secured 
performances of Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ Overture, Schubert's 
C major Symphony, and Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad,’ 
which, though not by any means flawless, were of quite a 
good standard. Miss Winifred Small played the violin part 
in Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch’ Suite very successfully, and con- 
siderably enhanced her reputation at Sheffield. 

An interesting group of artists appeared at the Sheffield 
subscription concert on January 25. Miss Carrie Tubb 
has never sung better here than in a group of Purcell 
songs which suited her perfectly. Signor Giorgio Corrado 
made a most successful first appearance, and his singing— 
especially of a very fine aria from ‘Andrea Chénier,’ 
by Giordano—aroused marked enthusiasm. Mr. Arnold 
Trowell played beautifully, but, as isthe wont of violoncellists 
and violinists, attempted nothing of much _ musical 
importance. The even ‘lighter’ music of Miss Margaret 
Cooper was very much to the taste of the audience. 

The Quinlan concert of February 4 provided a disappoint- 
ment in the absence of Mr. Peter Dawson, who, the 
audience was informed, had sailed on the morning of the 
concert for India, but as a compensation Madame Suggia, 
Miss Miriam Licette, and M. Moritz Rosenthal proved to be 
in capital form, and furnished a programme of sufficient 
variety and interest to make the concert quite a success 
artistically. Chopin’s B minor Pianoforte Sonata, 
Boéllmann’s ‘ Variations Symphoniques,’ and operatic arias 
charmingly sung by Miss Licette, were the most important 
numbers. 

The Sheffield Quartet made a first appearance at the 
University chamber concerts, the players acquitting 
themselves very well in Beethoven’s Op. 74, Brahms 
in A minor, and the ‘ Novellettes’ of Frank Bridge. The 
(Quartet comprises Mr. John Collins, Mr. John Bingham, 
Mr. Allan Smith, and Mr. Collin Smith. The last-named 
gave a very fine violoncello recital on January 20, in which 
he had the assistance of Miss Ivy Smith (pianoforte) and 
Miss Edith Groat (vocalist). 

The Eva Rich Tuesday concerts, and the Five-o'clock 
concerts organized by the Misses Foxon, are being 
continued, and are of great value in furthering the musical 
education of Sheffield. Mrs. T. P. Lockwood, at the 
Five-o’clock event on February 9, gave a ‘talk’ on English 
songs, introducing in illustration a series of songs by 4 
dozen composers ranging from Dowland to Frank Bridge, 
capitally sung by Miss Margaret Currie, Mr. Harold 
Woodhead, and Mr. Ernest Platts, and accompanied in 
excellent fashion by Miss Ethel Cook, who also played 
virginal music by Byrd and Farnaby. 
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OTHER TOWNS 


The Halifax Chamber Concert, on January 28, consisted 
of music for viola (Mrs. Rawdon Briggs) and pianoforte 
(Miss lucy Pierce), the programme including Bantock’s 
‘Colleen ’ Sonata, Brahms’ Clarinet Sonata in F minor, and 
a Romance by Ernest Walker. Mrs. Briggs is an artistic 
violist, with a fine tone; her playing, and that of her 
colleague, was of a high order. On January 19, the Hull 
Vocal Society, under Dr. Coward, gave a dramatic reading 
of Elgar’s ‘King Olaf,’ with Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. 
Webster Millar, and Mr. Charles Knowles as principals. 
Dr. Ethe! Smyth conducted her part-song ‘ Hey Nonny’ at 
thesameconcert, The Hull Philharmonic Society’s concert, 
on January 27, introduced two orchestral sketches entitled 
*Exhilaration’ and ‘D’Artagnan,’ by Mr. Walter Porter, 
who conducted them, and Miss Guendolen Roe played the 
solo in Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in brilliant style. 
Mr. J. W. Hudson was the conductor. At Mr. Janssen’s 
Hull Subscription Concert, on February 4, his daughter, 
Miss Ina Janssen, a promising and already accomplished 
contralto, made a very successful first appearance in a long 
and varied series of songs. The Modern Trio was heard in 
trios by Beethoven, Brahms, and Ireland. 

Mr. Hallas, a Huddersfield tenor of quite exceptional 
artistic powers, gives very interesting recitals in that town, at 
one of which, on January 24, he introduced some admirably 
chosen and effectively grouped songs, including five of 
Holst’s ‘Hymns from the Rig-Veda.’? He had an able 
colleague at the pianoforte in Mr. James Stott. The York 
Musical Society’s chamber concert on February 2 was 
sustained by the Catterall Quartet, the programme consisting 
of String Quartets by Beethoven (Op. 18, No. 5) and 
Debussy, with Ernest Walker’s very charming ‘ Phantasy’ 
Quartet. The Collingham Chamber Concerts continue to 
be a source of light and leading in a small village; that on 
January 15 presented Miss Elsie Suddaby as vocalist, Miss 
Kathleen Moorhouse as violoncellist, and Mr. Herbert 
Johnson as pianist. At the next, on February 12, César 
Franck’s Pianoforte Cuintet was given by the Leeds 
Bohemian (Quartet, with Miss Kathleen  Frise-Smith 
as pianist. 





Musical Wotes from Abroad 


AMSTERDAM 


Much to our surprise an Italian opera season opened on 
February 1. The public quickly responded to the invitation, 
but to judge from the performances of ‘ Rigoletto’ and 
‘Tosca’ which I witnessed, I am not disposed to follow 
suit. Only Signor Schiavoni (conductor) and Signorina 
Cassani (soprano) made any pretensions to a_ first-class 
standard. 

Dr. Karl Muck’s successful first concert has heen followed 
by quite a number of concerts in which he established for 
himself a reputation as a conductor who is able to hold his 
own among the very first of his profession. Besides giving 
masterly readings of classical standard works, he now and 
again introduces works which are either seldom heard or 
altogether unknown here. At the time of writing it must 
be stated with infinite regret that Muck has succumbed to a 
nervous attack which compelled him to hand over his baton 
to the second conductor of the Concertgebouw, M. Cornelis 
Dopper, who, although being a musician of considerable 
attainments, lacks the necessary initiative to enforce his will 
upon a large body of executants. By giving those members 
who aspire to the rank of soloist as wide a scope as possible, 
Muck has ingratiated himself with the orchestra. Of these, 
the second leader, M. Ferdinand Helmann, has to be 
mentioned in the first place. He distinguished himself by 
a downright masterly reading of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole.’ 

On January 26 the R. C. Oratorio Society gave its 
great annual performance. This time the choice had fallen 
on Berlioz’s grand Te Deum, a work almost unknown to 
most of us: at least it had never before been heard 
here. After listening to this rather presumptuous com- 


to fall into oblivion almost immediately after its first per- 
formance on the occasion of the International Exhibition at 
Paris in 1853. Without doubt it contains a few splendid 
passages, namely, the ‘ Tibi omnes angeli’ and the ‘Judex 
crederis.’ Its predominating theatrical character and_ its 
exaggerated pomposity, however, make it more fitted 
for occasions where pomp and circumstance are placed in 
the foreground. The performance was on the whole very 
creditable, and the director, M. Théo van der Bijl, proved 
himself a musician of no mean ability. A discussion of the 
many soloist recitals I shall have to hold over till my next 
month’s letter. 

W. HARMANs. 


PARIS 
“CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE’ 

Miss Gertrude Peppercorn’s recent appearance at laris 
met with much success, Ze Courrier Musical describing her 
playing as being frest7gieuse. This discerning journal adds : 
* La Sonate d’Arnold Bax. qu’elle nous révélait, lui convient 
a merveille.’ The appreciative critic describes Mr, Bax’s 
work as being ‘of classic architecture, very tonal, and more 
a poem thana sonata.’ He also neatly sums up the peculiar 
quality of M. Perrier’s voice and the use to which it is put 
in * Le Roi Candaule ’—the latest Opéra-Comique production 
—thus : ‘ Le compositeur, qui doit s’y connaitre, s’exprime 
ainsi: ‘‘ Ce Candaule nous a ravi, et vous savez quel organe 
admirable a cet artiste incomparable.” Sovons ravis,’ 


ASSQRTED CONCERTS 


At Paris concerts seem to be without end, and asa rule they 
meet with much favour, Mr, Fernand Pollain, for example, 
recently gave a violoncello recital which was admirably 
supported by those who appreciate a well-contrasted pro- 
gramme. Upon this occasion Beethoven’s * Sept variations 
sur un theme de Mozart’ (‘The Magic Flute’ providing the 
theme), and Hillemacher’s ‘ Aria dans le style Ancien’ and 
‘Gavotte Tendre ’—a most engaging thing— were exploited, 
as well as Jaubert’s ‘ Lament,’ Kach’s ‘ Musette,’ Schumann’s 
‘Chant du Soir,’ Max Bruch’s ‘ Danses Suédoises,’ and 
Fauré’s * Elégie’ and ‘ Sicilienne.’ 

M. Brailowsky, the Russian Chopin player, for whom 
Le Courrier Musical claims that he is amongst the finest 
Chopin interpretants of to-day, is another artist to whom 
Paris is indebted. At his last recital he again displayed a 
technique which is little short of perfection, while none 
understands the composer better than he. This was 
particularly noticeable in his reading of the twelve ‘ Etudes,’ 
the demi-teintes (a tone which makes a strong appeal to the 
French) being enthusiastically acclaimed by a discerning 
public. A similar success awaited M, Jacques Thibaud, 
who, the musical Parisian declares, had remained too long 
in America. As a virtuoso he is without doubt the leading 
French violinist, for his astonishing execution is allied to a 
beauty and steadiness of tone such as are seldom heard, At 
M. Thibaud’s last recital exception was, however, taken 
to the inclusion or Vivaldi’s Concerto in the programme, 
one critic taking upon himself to furnish a list of 
compositions which might have been played im its place. 

What are described as ‘tactful concerts’ have taken place 
at the Cercle Interallié, a club whose members are drawn 
from all parts of the habitable globe, Ata recent Interallié 
concert old Italian and modern French music formed the 
programme, a Boccherini Minuet for violoncello, Tartini’s 
‘Variations sur un theme de Corelli,’ Debussy’s ‘ Soirée 
dans Grenade,’ and Saint-Saéns’ * Bourrée pour la main 
gauche’ being heard, The audience, which included 
several Eastern representatives, enjoyed equally the 
* Arietta’ of Frescobaldi and * Anne jouant de I’Espinette’ 
of Ravel, which were sung with much taste and precisely 
the right expression by Madame Croiza, Altogether a 
singularly interesting programme. Madame Delna, who 
retains much of her old power to move an audience, lately 
took part in a concert at which many of her supporters 
gathered. In Berlioz’s ‘Mort de Didon’ she gave full 
play to her strongly developed sense of the tragic, while the 
warmth and roundness of the famous contralto’s lower notes 





Position, one is able to realise why it had been suffered 


inspired frenzied applause. 
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A LONG PROGRAMME 


Paris is not accustomed to long programmes, so when 
M. Simon (who was accompanied exceptionally well by 
Madame Jenny Simon) gave a recital of no fewer than 
twenty-one songs, some of his hearers showed signs of 
impatience. Fortunately, M. Simon is a resourceful singer, 
and knows well how to interest the serious listener. One 
of his best numbers was ‘ Maintenant, 6 Mon Dieu’ 
(Francis Jammes); and the concert-giver’s art found happy 
expression in ‘ Villanelle,’ by H. Gauthier-Villars, in which 
the light and shade were admirably observed. Another 
singer, who, though slightly handicapped by a voice whose 
upper notes lack sympathy, makes the most of her means, 
is Madame d’Alheim. Her singing is essentially musical, 
emotional, and sincere, At a recent recital she gave 
remarkably fine interpretations of Moussorgsky’s ‘ Aprés 
la Bataille,’ Olénine’s * Baise-moi,’ and Borodin’s ‘ Pour ton 
pays lontain.’ It was a valuable object-lesson to the 
intelligent student. 

Other vocal and instrumental concerts include a matinée 
of 18th century songs, at which Rameau, Daquin, Martini, 
and Lulli, figured, Madame Marthe Renesson, Mlle. Maud 
Bernand, and M. Préjol being the very capable singers. 
There has, in fact, been a run on early, middle, and late 
18th century music, examples of which have in most cases 
received justice at the hands of their excutants. 

As to orchestral concerts, their name is legion. The 
programmes were not always as progressive as could have 
been wished, for wherever one went the principal items were 
the ‘Parsifal’ Prelude, the ‘Tristan’ Prelude, and the 
*Tannhauser’ Overture, with a cer‘ain amount of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Borodin, and Stravinsky. At one of the 
Lamoureux concerts, however, M. Jean Bartholoni’s ‘La 
Nuit céde au Jour,’ a wonderfully atmospheric piece of music, 
has been performed. At a Pasdeloup concert M. Rhené 
Baton conducted the ‘ Pastorale’ from Bach’s ‘Christmas 
Oratorio,’ and also the fine Overture to Berlioz’s * The Flight 
into Egypt.’ 

MONTE CARLO 

The opera season is well under way, and the programme 
is an interesting one. ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘ Traviata’ (that 
indispensable work) again figure in the scheme, but Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s * Sadko’ (from which the tenor air known as the 
‘Chant Hindou’ may be extracted for concert purposes) is 
amongst the créa‘tons. Chapuis’ ‘Les Demoiselles de 
Saint-Cyr’ is also promised, while Giordani’s somewhat 
lurid ‘André Chénier’ and Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘ Le Secret de 
Suzanne’ are to have their first Monte Carlo performances. 
*The Magic Flute’ is in rehearsal, * Le Barbier’ and 
“La Bohéme’ form a contrast to ‘Les Pécheurs de Perles’ 
and ‘Les Huguenots,’ and Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de Faust’ 
as usual finds an honoured place in the varied répertoire. 
‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann’ also is included in M. 
Gunsbourg’s operatic arrangements, which may be said to 
cater for all tastes. 

The season opened on February I with a very satis- 
factory performance of Massenet’s ‘ Hérodiade,’ Madame 
Grialys appearing in the tivle-réle. Miss Edith Mason, 
whose singing of ‘Il est bon, il est doux’ found many 
admirers, was a very competent and even distinguished 
Salome, and the other parts were in capable hands. 

NICE 

Henri Busser’s *Colomba’ has been recently produced at 
the Casino Theatre. The music is decidedly poetic, and the 
work is well orchestrated, exaggerations happily being 
avoided. The voice-parts are more vocal than is customary 
in modern French opera, which usually ignores the unfor- 
tunate singer’s needs, 


MUSIC CLUBS 

During the war the various music clubs in France were 
closed. Life, however, having again become normal, they 
have resumed their activities. The members meet period- 
ically, usually under the presidency of a local professional 
musician ; discuss some subject of importance, illustrated 
in a suitable manner, and devote the rest of the evening to a 
short concert of more or less rarely-heard music. Lately, 





for example, a member of a provincial music club unearthed 
several little-known Ave Marias, notably one by Luzzi, 
The member aforesaid organized an ‘Ave Maria evening,’ 
at which his treasures were sung. The most modem 
example was that of Cherubini, which, with its classic 
grace, beauty of melody, and perfection of style, surely is 
unequalled. 
TEACHING IN PUBLIC 
In musical circles there is some discussion us to whether 
a pupil’s private lessons ought to take place before other 
pupils. A Paris teacher of the violin recently received a 
letter from an_ indignant parent whose daughter 
was his most remunerative pupil. The letter was as 
follows : 


Sir,—I agreed to your terms, because, high though 
they are, I wished my daughter to take lessons from a 
professor living in a chzc quarter. I did not, however, 
imagine that her lessons would take place while other 
pupils were in the room, some of whom, my daughter 
informs me, are common people. You will at once 
cease the practice referred to, or my daughter no longer 
will be amongst your clients. 


The professor is in a quandary. To let the pupils hear 
each other play is part of his excellent system, for when he 
has occasion to correct a mistake, or to illustrate a passage 
as it should be rendered, everybody in the studio naturally 
benefits. Besides, by performing before each other, the 
aspirants acquire that assurance which plays so important a 
part in an artist’s equipment. The girl whose haughty 
parent finds the teacher’s method wanting in chic, shows 
every promise of developing into a good amateur, provided 
she overcomes the nervousness which causes her tone to be 
unsteady. Consequently, the more she appears before the 
other pupils the more assured is her success. 

Unfortunately the harassed teacher cannot afford to give up 
a client who eventually should prove an excellent advertise- 
ment for him. Yet if he accepts the paternal ultimatum, 
the girl will never do him credit. Meanwhile, he is 
thinking hard. 

IN THE PROVINCES 


Opera in the provinces sometimes is more satisfactory 
than opera at Paris, where apparently it is difficult to 
dislodge old-established favourites (with vanishing voices) 
from positions which they have too long occupied. The 
fact is, the Parisian public attaches so much importance 
to the several details of the art of singing, that it is apt to 


excuse lack of voice. Consequently the reign of the voice- 
less tenor shows no signs of coming to an end, while 
sopranos whose upper notes do not always bear the strain 
placed upon them are heard more often than is desirable. 
In the provincial towns, however, a percentage of very 


capable artists appear. Gerorcs CECIL. 


ROME 
THE AUGUSTEUM 

On January 2 we had the first visit to Rome of a 
violinist who needs no introduction to English readers— 
Joseph Szigeti, the famous young Hungarian, the actual 
successor of Marteau and Heerman in the Geufer- 
Conservatorium. The programme of the concert, directed 
by Signor Bernardino Molinari, comprised  Vitali’s 
Chaconne, for violin, strings and organ, arranged by 
O. Respighi; Orefice’s ‘ Laudi Francescane,’ for orchestra ; 
and Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D. The ‘Laudi,’ a 
new work by the professor of composition at the Milan 
Conservatory, proved a dismal failure. The programme 
explained that it was inspired by the famous Canticle of 
St. Francis of Assisi, and that it ‘ renounces every appear- 
ance of instrumental means in order to sustain its own 
simplicity of expression and its own austere sentimentality.’ 
As a matter of fact, it proved void of ideas, and founded 
upon badly-treated imitative harmony, wearisome and 
monotonous in its persistent hammering of inconclusive and 
unoriginal motives. It is much to be regretted that such a 
work was presented at a concert which in every other way 
was a huge success. Szigeti played with a mastery and 
vigour which captivated and entranced the great audience. 
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On January 9 the programme was directed by Signor 
Victor de Sabata, a young Triestino who is becoming 
well-known as a composer, although barely thirty years 
old. His opera, ‘Il Macigno,” had a successful issue at the 
Scala in 1916, It cannot be said, however, that he made a 
very great impression on this his first appearance before the 
Roman public. His gestures lean to exaggeration, and he 
is much of a foseur, Nevertheless, in his interpretations of 
Franck and Strauss he revealed much potentiality. The 
programme comprised the ‘ Magic Flute’ Overture, Sibelius’ 
symphonic poem, ‘The Swan of Quonela,’ De Sabata’s 
symphonic poem, ‘Inventus,’ two movements from Franck’s 
*Psyché,’ Pick-Mangiagalli’s ‘ Voci ed ombre del Vespero,’ 
and Strauss’ ‘ Don Juan.’ 

An immense success was gained by Ernest Wendel on his 
second visit to the Augusteum. Two Sunday concerts have 
drawn record houses, with hundreds turned away, and a 
week-day concert, though less-attended, was received with 
equal enthusiasm. Indeed, no one who has seen Wendel 
conduct can easily forget the experience, particularly his 
interpretations of Beethoven. Some critics did not hesitate 
to assert that his reading of the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ 
had not been equalled at the Augusteum. Wendel has a 
queer little way of enjoying the music he directs—he seems 
to listen to his orchestra, and then to distribute approving 
nods and smiles of satisfaction, while all the time his ardent 
personality is engaged in radiating the music. The first 
programme included the ‘Egmont’ Overture, Reger’s 
Variation and Fugue for strings on a theme of Mozart, the 
‘Pastoral Symphony,’ and the ‘Oberon ’ Overture. 

The concert season at Rome is enjoying great prosperity, 
the halls being usually well filled notwithstanding the 
prevalent high prices. At the Scala an important series of 
concerts has included the names of Burmeister, Casella, and 
Casimiri. The visit of Richard Burmeister to Rome has 
awakened great interest, owing to the fact that he was 
Liszt’s last pupil. He wields a wonderful technique, but 
his interpretations were often lacking in warmth. By far 
the best part of his programme was his Liszt playing. 

The concert of Casimiri was entirely dedicated to the 
polyphonic music of the Palestrina school, and was a 
splendid success—so much so that the programme was 
repeated three days later. It contained the following 
works of Palestrina: ‘Laudate Dominum’ (five voices), 
‘O quantus luctus’ (four voices), * Vox dilecti mei’ (five 
voices), ‘ Introduxit me rex’ (five voices), ‘ Nigra sum’ (five 
voices), and * Bonum est confiteri ’ (five voices), Also, in 
addition to these items, ‘ Estote fortes.’ (five voices), by 
Marenzio, and one of the Holy Week Responses of 
Ingegneri, * Velum templi scissum est’ (four voices). 

In the same hall M. Alfred Casella acted as pianist in a 
concert given by a young violoncellist, Signor Livio Boni, 
who presented Bach’s Sonata in D and Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A. 

The Philharmonic Society of Rome inaugurated its season 
by a grand concert in honour of Sgambati, after whom the 
Society has named its hall, and whose memory (he died in 
1914) is still prized at Rome. The pianist was Signor 
Giuseppe Cristiani, professor of the Accademia di 
Sta. Cecilia, and one of the foremost of Sgambati’s 
pupils. Madame Mendicini Pasetti was the vocalist, and 
the programme, exclusively devoted to Sgambati, was as 
follows : 

1. Pianoforte.— Prelude and fugue, Op. 6. 


, _ J* La Sirena.’ 
&. Vocal. 1° Gotta.’ 


3. Pianoforte.—Studio di concerto, Op. 10, No. 2. 
Boite 4 musique (posthumous work). 
Campane a festa, Op. 10, No. 8. 
Toccata, Op. 18, No. 4. 

__ J* La mia stella.’ 

\' Canto d’aprile.’ 

5 Pianoforte.—Concerto, Op. 15 (with accompaniment on a 
second pianoforte). 

Two concerts have been given by the Trio of the 
Academy, represented by Signori Cristiani (pianoforte), 
Luccarini, and Rosati, respectively first violin and violoncello 
of the Augusteum orchestra. The first programme was 
devoted to Beethoven. The second programme included, 
along with a Beethoven Trio, Strauss’ Sonata, Op. 18, and 


4. Vocal. 


The last concert of the month given at the Philharmonic 
was devoted to modern Italian music, and had a good 
success, The programme was as follows : 
Two sketches for orchestra and pianoforte: (1.) “The Death 
Chamber’ ; (2.) ‘ The Children’s Garden’ 
Storti (Warsaw, 1873). 
Sonata for eleven instruments. /°. di Donate (Rome, 1877). 
* Vita d'Infanzia,’ suite for five instruments 
G. C. Paribeni (Rome, 1881). 
+ se \ for orchestra Reggio Calabria, 1875. 
“Ave Maris Stella." Latin hymn for choir, solo, and 
orchestra wae Licinio Refice (Rome, 1885). 
Mention must be made of two excellent concerts given 
under the auspices of the Amici della Musica Society. At 
the first, Signor Mario Corti, the well-known violinist, was 
heard in Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Sonata ; a group illustrative of 
18th century chamber music by Porpora, Ferrari, Veracini, 
Pugnani, and Chiabrano; and the * Kreutzer’ Sonata. 
The second concert was given by the Quartet of the 
Society, and besides being a splendid success, was also 
notable as the first quartet concert given at Rome this year. 
The works played were Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 5, 
V. di Donato’s Sonata, Op. 4 (violoncello and pianoforte), 
and Schubert’s Trio, Op. 100 (pianoforte, violin, and 


violoncello). LEONARD PEYTON. 


VIENNA 

The principal musical event recently has been the produc- 
tion of Korngold’s *Die Tote Stadt’ at the Opera, on 
January 10. This is a great advance on his previous works, 
“The Ring of Polykrates’ and ‘ Violanta,’ and entitles 
Korngold at the age of twenty-three to be considered as 
one of the foremost of the German school of opera 
composers. The orchestration, though modern, is melodious 
throughout. The libretto is by Paul Schott, on Rodenback’s 
play * Das Trugbild,’ and is extremely good. It is laid in 
Brugge, at the end of the 19th century, and deals with the 
resemblance between two women, one the dead wife of 
Paul, the hero, and the other a dancer. Paul is fascinated 
with the latter, but discovers his mistake in a dream, 

The rdle of Paul was sustained by Herr Oestvig, a rising 
tenor at Vienna. Frau Jeriza, in the difficult double-rdle of 
Mariens (the wife) and Marietta (the dancer), was perfect 
both in her singing and her acting. Even Viennese opera- 
goers familiar with her work as Tosca and Carmen were 
surprised by her brilliant performance. Other artists 
appearing in this production were Herr Wiedermann in 
the part of the hero’s friend, Herr Mayr as a Pierrot 
companion of the dancer, and Frau Kittel as Paul’s house- 
keeper. 

On January 23 a performance was given of Richard 
Strauss’ most recent opera, ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten.’ 
This work is not up to the standard of some of the 
previous operas of Strauss, but can at least hold its own 
in the matter of noise. 

The first ball held at the Opera for twenty years took 
place on January 29, in aid of the scheme for raising five 
million kroner for the Opera Pensioners’ Fund. At the 
time of writing the returns are not to hand, but the occasion 
proved so successful that a second function was announced 
for February 8. Dancing is an obsession of Viennese life 
to-day, balls being held every evening in all the large halls 
of the city. STANLEY WINNEY. 


(miscellaneous 

It is of interest to note that Eugene Goossens’ recently- 
published Sonata for violin and pianoforte was played at 
Berlin, on February 10, by an English artist, Madame Nora 
Drewett, and was enthusiastically received. 

We have received a copy of the 1921 Rudall Carte 
‘Musical Directory,’ now, as for so many years past, one 
of the indispensable books of reference for the busy 
musician, 

The Blackheath Branch of the British Music Society gave 
a concert at All Saints’ Church on January 22. The 
programme included the works of ten British composers. 

Mr. R. J. Pitcher will give a lecture-demonstration of the 
‘Techniquer’ at the London Academy of Music on the 








Schumann’s Trio, Op. 63. 


evening of March 17. 
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Buswers to Correspondents 


CONSTANT READER. —A small stretch is an even greater 
drawback in organ-playing than in pianoforte-playing. 
You will ever quite overcome the disability, but you may 
reduce it considerably. Persevere with the Ridley Prentice | 
gymnastics, and try the ‘Techniquer.’ When next you 
write, think hard, and you may hit on something fresh in 
the way of a nom-de-plume. 

Desirous.—The privilege of practising on a church 
organ is usually restricted to the pupils of the organist. 
You will probably find a further difficulty in the way of 
obtaining evening practice at a City church, as most of them, 
we think, are locked up early. Can any of our readers 
help * Desirous’ with information or suggestions ? 

Apropos of a recent inquiry as to a book containing | 
organ specifications, Messrs. Geo. Aug. Mate & Son, 
83, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4, write saying that the 
forthcoming new edition of their ‘ Dictionary of Organs 
and Organists’ will contain brief particulars of over | 
three thousand British, colonial, and foreign organs. 

In reply to an inquiry in last month’s Musical 7imes, | 
several readers kindly tell us that the song, ‘When I survey,’ | 
by R. W. Wilson, is published by Messrs. Forsyth, Great | 
Titchfield Street. Two keys, high and low. 


CONTENTS. 


By H. C. Colles (continued) 
II.—Franco 


’ 


| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


Parry as Song Writer. 

Some Italian Composers of To-day : 
Alfano. By Guido M. Gatti me 

The Organ Works of Bach. VIL 

Choral Preludes. By Harvey Grace 
The Present Place of Musical Theory. 

Salmon 
New Light on © arly Tudor C omposers : 

Hygons. By W. H. Grattan Flood 
*The Beggar’s Opera.’ By Frank Kidson _... 
Festival of British Music at Hastings. By Allan Biggs 
The late Gervase Elwes and * The Dream. of Gerontius’ 
Discovery of an Ancient Hebrew Manuscript ne 

Neums. By Arthur M. Friedlander me sf 
Ad Libitum. By ‘ 
English ims 
New Music : 
London Concerts. 
Opera in London, 
Gramophone Notes. 
Village Concerts . we 85 
The Bristol ‘ New Philharmonic’ “s a ; 5 | 
A Gerrard Williams Concert at Bath 
Chamber Music for Amateurs ... 

Church and Organ Music 

Letters to the Editor 

Sixty Years Ago... 

Obituary . 

Choral Concerts .. 

Royal Academy of Music 

A Ramblers’ Club in Wardour Street . 

A Two-Stave Music Ruler, and How to Make It. 

By J. O. Thain _ 
The Subconscious Mind and the ™M usical Fac ulty 
Music in the Provinces ... o 
Musical Notes from Abroad 
Music : 

Anthem for General Use. 


| 
Miscellancous 
eee ow 0 
By Arthur L. 
— . $165 
XV. Richard 
nu ee 
107 
169 
169 








170 
172 | 
= 


Feste’ 
By Ric hard C apell 


By Alfred Kalisch 
By Francis E. Barrett 
By ‘ Discus’ 


192 | 
193 
194 | 

is 
*Prevent us, O Lord.’ | 
By George Rathbone ... 179 

| 


7WO EXTRA SUPPLEMEN: WENTS | are given ows this | 
Number : 
1. “Johnnie Cope.’ Scottish Song. Arranged as a Part- 
Song for S.A.7.B. By E. 7. Sweeting. 
2. * Bushes and Briars.’? Essex Folk-song. Arranged 


for Men's voices (7.7. 8B.B.) by R. Vaughan Williams. 





| 
| 


FOR SALE.—Bechstein Upright Grand, Over- 
strung oblique, Rosewood case. Apply, 6, Hitchin Street, 
Baldock. 
RGANIST WANTED for Leytonstone Presby- 


terian Church. Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, 
to Edward Smith, Glenairlie, Tavistock Road, South Woodford. 





—— “The 


DURING THE LAST MONTH, 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep, 
AVENPORT, NATALIE.—Lady Manners Schoo} 
Song. 4d. 
UNSTAN, RALPH.—‘‘ Diatonic Modal Counter. 
point.” (No. 94. Novello’s Music Primers.) 4s, 
~ LGAR, EDWARD.—Concerto for Violoncello an) 
Orchestra (Op. 85). Full Score, 42s. 
ARRAR, ERNEST.—Two Songs. 1. ‘‘ Diaphenia,” 
2. ‘“*The Lover’s Appeal.” For Medium or High 


In 


A 


2d. 
. 2350. 


** Prelude.” For Pianoforte. 


Organ. 


Eternity.” 


N 


(No. 64, Short Settings of the Office for the Holy 
Poem. For Full Orchestra. Full Score, 20s, 
JARRY, C. H. H.—Toccata and Fugue (** The 
| ATHBONE, G.—* Prevent us, O Lord.” Anthem, 
following music in both notations: ‘‘ Oh, the sweet 
well to the farm.” Unison Song. T. P. M. BEVAN, 24, 
Song Book.) 4d. 
“*OMBLIN, R. G.—Te Deum laudamus. In A fiat. 
Linn SOL-FA SERIES: 
** The strifeiso’er.” Easter Anthem. 
HIMSTER, J. P.— 
ARNES, E. S.—Benedictus es Domine (The ‘‘ New 
For Solo, Chorus, Organ, and Orchestra. $1.50 (6s.). 
H 
/ D. W.—‘“‘Near the Cross was Mary 
EMARE, E. 
Essays.” 
Birth of Christ.” A Christmas Pastoral. 
In E flat. $1.00 (4s.). 


voice, 2s. each key 
~AULKES, WIL LIAM.—Communion Service. In F. 
Communion.) 2s. 
I — DOROTHY.—“** Lamia.” Symphonic 
ORTH, J. W. ALLEN.—Te Deum laudamus, 
Chant Form. 3d. 
Wanderer”). (No. 76, Original Compositions for the 
Organ «New Series).) 3s. 6d. 
For general use. (No. 937, Zhe Musical Times.) 24, 
~* CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 345) contains the 
contentment.” Unaccompanied Trio. From the 17th 
Century French Pastoral *‘ Dans notre village.”  ** Fare. 
_* WEETING, E. T.—‘** Johnnie Cope.” Scottish Song, 
Arranged for s.A.1.B. (No. 1390, Novello’s Part. 
*AYLOR, LAWRANCE. — “ Brotherhood.” 
Masonic Song. 2s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100, 
r 
I Chant Form. (No. 1008, Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) 4d. 
No. 2345. ‘‘O sons and daughters, let us sing.” 
Easter Anthem. H. A. CHAMBERS 
G. RATHBONE 3d. 
2 we ACF, J. E.—Chorale Fantasia on the tune 
¥3 Heinlein.” (No. 75, Original Compositions for 
| the Organ (New Series).) 3s. 
2s. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
Canticle”). 12 cents (6d.). 
LOKEY, J. W.—‘‘ The Vision.” Choral Tone-Ploem. 
AMLIN, L. H.—‘*A Christmas Song.” Song. 
69 cents (2s. 6d.). 
7 ENNEDY, 
weeping.” Lenten Anthem. 12 cents (6¢.). 
H.-—‘** Folk-Song.”’ For 
75 cents (3s.). 
ASON, D. G.—‘‘ Music as a Humanity, and other 
ATTHEWS, J. S.—‘‘Dayspring of 
Anthem. 15 cents ‘Xd.), 
For Solo and Chorus. 12 cents (6d.). 
—~ HAKESPEARE, W.—Office for the Holy Communion. 
RIGHT, F.—*‘‘ Musical Examinations. 
study for them.” 


How to 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MR. ALBERT EDWARDS (Ato) 


(Deputy Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral.) 
to, 45, Madeira, Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. —. 
»ACHS PASSION MUSIC (St. John), at 5t. 
Anne's, Soho, each Saturday in Lent, Lp p.m. Full orchestra 





and organ ; also Wednesday in Holy Week (March 23rd), at 7.30 p.m.. 
and Good Friday at 4 p.m. he 


Tickets free, from Rector, 28, So! 


Square, W.1. Send stamped envelope 
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ELKIN & CO’S NE 


W PUBLICATIONS 





THREE 
en SONGS | 


ROGER OUILTER. | 


Original Edition (Voice, Piano, Violin, and Cello), 
7s. net. 


Edition for Voice and Piano only, 4s. net. 
, | will go with my father a-ploughing. 
> Cherry Valley. 
3. 1 wish and | wish. 


POEMS BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


FIVE er SONGS 


—GRANVI LLE BANTOCK 


WORDS ADAPTED FROM THE CHINESE BY 
E. POWYS MATHERS. 


THE EMPEROR. G minor (C to E flat) and 
A minor. 

THE RED LOTUS. A minor, B minor (C to 
F sharp), and D minor. 

IN THE PALACE. E flat, F (C to F sharp), 
and G. 

THE PEACH FLOWER. G minor (D flat to E) 
and A minor. 

THE GARDEN OF BAMBOOS. G minor, 





IN TWO KEYS. 
For Mepium or HIGH Voice. 


ELKIN & 





8 & 10, 
AND OF ALL M 


A minor (D to E), and C minor. 


Price 2s. net each, 


CO., Lro., 


BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


USIC SELLERS. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
VACANT MINOR CANONRY. 

Application should be made to Mr. K. C. Bayley, Chapter Clerk, 
The College, Durham, on or before 25th March, 1921. Mr. Bayley 
will send particulars of the Minor Canonry and of other appointments | 
which have been and may be held with it. Preference will be given to | 
candidates under 35 vears of age. 


STAINER'S * CRUCIFIXION." 
“OLIVET TO CALVARY" (Maunper). 


TENOR SOLOIST 
Open for Engagements. 
ALFRED HAUNTON, 
**Craigville.” Eastern Road, Romford. 


MR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (BAss). 
Stainer’s ** Crucifixion,"’ Passion Music, 
Concerts, Oratorios, Receptions, &c. 

.». Judas Maccabzeus,"’ “* Messiah," “* Elijah,"’ &c. 
For vacant dates address : 

67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Sasees : 

or The Studio, 317, Regent Street, W. 


mero. — for engagements, “Crucifixion,” &c. 
14, Stillness Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 23. 

















ANTED.—By British composer, opera libretto. 
¥ No gruesome subjects, Preferably of the length of “ Pro 
Patria’ Apply, “ P.E.,’ 


£10 ships, Souvenir Cup, Cash Prizes, and Medals. 
Mc. CLIFTON COOKE'S “<= May 7th and 14th. 
Secretary, 26m, Guilford Street, W.C.1 


SMALL Chamber Pipe Organ for Sale. Two 


Manuals and pedals, together with Hydraulic blowing apparatus 
* Organ 





Price £129 or near offer. For appointment to view write, 
Pedal." 60, Baker Street, London, W. 1. 


OR SALE. —KINETIC BLOWER, suitable for 
_ two-manual or small three-manual organ, belt drive. For 
Particulars apply, F. Wild, 115, William Street, Heywood, Lancs. 


ENOR and BASS wanted for All Saints’, 
Devonshire Road, South oan a fee Walter Attersoll, 








‘c/o Novello & Co., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. | 
SINGING, £50 PIANO, Free Scholar- | 





THE OFFICIAL SYLLABUS 
OF THE FIFTH 
AYRSHIRE MUSICAL (COMPETITIVE) 
FESTIVAL 
TO BE HELD IN THE 
TOWN HALL, AYR, 
On FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 29th & 30th APRIL. 


May be had from the Hon. Sec.— 
R. D. Woop, 81, King Street, Kilmarnock. 
Price 6d., by post 7d. 
Many interesting nm new features and Classes, 


Just PuBLISHED 


No. 94.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
DIATONIC 
MODAL COUNTERPOINT 


RALPH DUNSTAN, 
Mus. Doc. (Cantab.). 


| Price Four Shillings. 
| 


Lonron : NOVELLO anp Company, LimitED. 








XPERIENCEID ORGANIST and Choirmaster 
(Mus Bac., F.R.C O.), leaving present London church owing to 
change of residence, yx post within convenient distance of 
North Finchley. ‘ W. A. * clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 


| Street, W. 1. 


RGAN, Two-Manual and Pedal, by Bell. 19 
Stops. Powerful tone; perfect playing condition. 85 guineas. 
Moore, 54, City Road, E.C.1 
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‘MUSIC FOR LENT, EASTER, 


AND OTHER SEASONS. 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantae. 





SERVICES. 


TE DEUM ppUSeus in A—Four Vorces 

BENEDICITE ww E ... “ 

BENEDICTUS = ip eve -_ oe 

JUBILATE 1 

MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS in A on 
Tonic SoL- “FA os 

MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS In E we 
Tonic Sot-Fa ... 

COMMUNION SERVICE 1x E, Four Voices 

THE STORY OF THE CROSS. - 


ANTHEMS. 
LEAD ME IN THY TRUTH ne 
130TH PSALM, “OUT OF THE DEEP" ag 
TENOR h AND CHORUS . = 


AMEN—Car 

IF WE BELIEVE— EASTER "ANTHEM 
Tonic Sou-Fa 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD— Four Voices 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD on 

The Composer will be pleased to cond epecimens “of any of the 
Cc on this adver 

Address, 36, Christ Church Road, Norwich 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


PENITENCE 





PARDON ano | - 


PEACE 
J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1-1-99° ** An admirable example of acommend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious 
and effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 

Musical Opinion, t- -2-98 : * A fine Church composition.’ 

Musical News, 15-1-98 : ** We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it." 

Musical Standard, 5-3-98 : “* Deserves ¢ iderable popularity.” 

Organist and Choirmaster,, 15-2-98: ** For the music we have 
nothing but praise." 

Birmingham Post, §-3-98: ** The music is of a high artistic value." 

Liverpool Courier, 2-8-98: ** A work of great merit in every respect. 

Manchester Courier, 9-3-98: *‘ It will doubtless be used in many 

‘ quires and places where they sing. — 

Newcastle Leader, 23-2-98: “A well-written work.’ 

Western Morning News, 25-3-98: “A good ee, 
and original."’ 

Chester Chronicle, 16-4-98 : “* 
exceedingly effective." 

Lichfield Mercury, 4-2-98: “ 
really beautiful music." 

Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musici. tans, 1-2-98 : 
written work. Wecan strongly recommend it. 





Striking 
A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
Extremely effective, containing some 


“ A well- 


Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic ‘Sol- fa, 1s. 4d.; Words, 3s. per 100. 


Paper boards, 3s. ; 


Band parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tadbé, H, Percy Street, W.1 


London: NOvVELLO anD Convene, Limited. 





Just PusLisnen. 
“SHEPHERD OF MEN” 
CANTATA BY JOHN S. WITTY. 
A Musical Treat. Send for Sample. 
Your Choir must not miss the opportunity for rendering this 


ractive work. 
attract ALSO 


“THE SCENE ON CALVARY” 
By F. W. PEACE. 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCTION. 


Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, 1s. 
We allow 25% Discount to Choirs purchasing six copies or more. 


JOHN BLACKBURN, Ltp., 





| 
| 
| 





Broapway Avenue, Carpican Roap, Legps. 


Just PuBLisHep. 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE 
(“THE WANDERER”) 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. H. PARRY. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: NovetLto anp Company, Limited. 


ee, 





Just PuBLisHeD 


CHORALE FANTASIA 


On THE TUNE “ HEINLEIN” 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


COMPOSED BY 


E. WALLACE. 


Price Three Shillings. 


JAMES 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 





A SHORT AND EASY SETTING OF 
THE OFFICE FOR THE 


HOLY COMMUNION 


IN THE Key oF E Frat. 
. KYRIE. 
. RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS. 
CREDO. 
SANCTUS. 
BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT 
AGNUS DEI. 
GLORIA IN. EXCELSIS. 


COMPOSED BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 
(Op. 35-) 
Price, OnE SHILLING. 
Voice Part only (for congregational use) price Sixpence. 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 





CHANT COMMUNION SERVICE 


WITH EUCHARISTIC HYMNS. 


The Creed and Gloria in Excelsis, arranged in verses and pointed 
both for Anglican and Gregorian chanting. 


Suitable for Mission, Village, and Parish Choirs, or for a 
Congregation without the aid of a choir. 


ARRANGED BY THE 


Rev. C. W. A. BROOKE, M.A. 


Price SIxPENCE 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





THE COSMOS SERIES. 


1. CHorat Learcets, Vesrers, Introits, Etc. 
2. S.S. ANNIVERSARY Music, Hymns, Sotos, Etc. 
3. CHuetstmas Carous, New and Original. 
Specimens sent post free for 3d. in stamps. Mention this paper 
A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
GLENHOLME, THe Common, HéSste, E. Yorks. 





*above | 
*alleluic 
*alleluiz 
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As it be 
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As we | 
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At the S 
*awake. 
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EASTER 


*above all praise and all majesty 


*lleluia ! 
*alleluia ! 


now is Christ risen ... 
the Lord liveth 


#4] hail, dear Conqueror 


*4H] men, all things 


4s Christ was raised 
#45 Christ was raised 


*4s it began to dawn 
As it began to dawn 


*4s Moses lifted up the serpent. 


As we have borne.. 


*at the Lamb's high feast | 


At the Sepulchre... 


*awake, awake, with holy rapture sing 


*4wake, thou that sleepest 


Awake up, my glory 
Awake up, my glory 
Awake up, my glory 


*Be glad, O ye righteous .. 


*Be glad then, ye children. 
*Rehold, the Angel of the Lord.. 


*Behold the Lamb— 


-All glory to the Lamb . - 


*Blessed be the God and Father 


*Blessed be Thou ... 
Blessing and glory 

‘Blessing, glory .. 
*Break forth into ioy 
*Break forth into joy 
*Break forth into joy 


*Christ being raised from the dead 
Christ being raised from the dead 


t both died and rose 
= : ob = M. Crament and G. B. J. Althea, ea. 


Christ is risen 
*Christ is risen 
Christ is risen 
*Christ is risen 
‘Christ is risen 
*Christ our Passover 
*Christ our Passover 
Christ our Passover 
‘Christ our Passover 


Mendelssohn 

T. Adams 
Cuthbert Harris 
T. Adams 
Mendelssohn 
G. A. Macfarren 
H. W. Wareing 
M. B. Foster 

C. Vincent 


H. W. Wareing 
John E. West 
J. Stainer 


“ey, Barnby a ‘and B. Haynes, ea. 


F. lliffe 

M. Wise 

H. Smart 
Alfred Hollins 
B. Tours 
Spohr 

S. S. Wesley 
Kent 

Boyce 

B. Tours 

J. Barnby 

T. R. Prentice 


G. J. Elvey 


Warwick Jordan 
E 


H. Thorne 


i. 'V. Roberts ‘and E. " Sydenham, ea. 
..J. Goss and O. King, ea. 


a GA 


*Christ the Lord is risen again . 

‘Christ the Lord is risen to- day 

*Christ was delivered for our offences | 
*Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
‘Come with high and holy gladness ... 
"Come, ye faithful, raise the anthem ... 
*Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
*Come, ye Saints (s.a.T.8.) 

*Come, ye Saints (Unison) “ 

"Death is swallowed up in victory 

*Far be sorrow, tears, and sighing 


For it became Him 
For us the Christ .. 


"From Thy love as a Fathe r 


Give thanks unto God 


‘God hath appointed a day 
God, Who is rich in mercy 


Great is the Lord .. 
"Hallelujah !... 


Hallelujah ! Christ is risen 


Hearken unto Me... 
"He is risen . 


*He shall swallow up death in Victory 
He that spared not His own Son 

*He that spared not His Son .. ; 
He will swallow up death in Victory 


lam He that liveth 


*lam the Resurrection 
I declare to you the Gospel 
If Christ be not raised 


If ye then be risen with Christ (Two-part) . 


E. V. Hall 
Macfarren 


Hugh Blair 

E. V. Hall 

E. V. Hall 

H. Elliot Button 
H. Elliot Button 
Alfred Hollins 
E. V. Hall 
Oliver King 
Ch. Gounod 
Ch. Gounod 
Spohr 

B. Tours 

G. M. Garrett 
Hayes 

Handel 

B. Steane 

M. B. Foster 
H. Gadsby 

F. R. Greenish 
F. E. Gladstone 
W. G. Alcock 
Wesley 

T. Adams 
Roland Rogers 


w. e C. Cruickshank 


ee Charles Macpherson 
*If we believe that Jesus died B. L.uard-Selby — J. Goss, ea. 
If we believe that Jesus died ... 
If we believe that Jesus died ... 
*If ye then be risen with Christ 


"If ye then be risen with Christ 
lfye then be risen with Christ 


"Il heard a great voice 
*I will alway give thanks 
*I will alway give thanks 


a will extol Thee ... 


*I will go unto the Altar of God 
I will greatly rejoice 


I will love Thee, O Lord" 


I will magnify Thee 
Iwill magnify Thee 
ol will magnify Thee 


"I will mention 


i will sing of Thy power. ; 
*I will sing of Thy power 
sess C hrist is risen to-day Alfred R. Gaul and Oliver King, ea. 


‘Jesus lives... 
*Know ye not 


: Macfarren 
7a Vinden 
Ivor Atkins 
M. B. Foster 


J. B. Ca’ 
“2 Clarke-Whitfeld 
one C. M. Hudson 
. ¢. Harris 
Ww. ‘A. C. Cruickshank 
M. Kingston 
i. B. Calkin and W. H. _ ea. 


E. Lee 
B. sane Selby 
A. Sullivan 
M. Greene 
A. Sullivan 


Myles B. Foster 


Edward C. Bairstow 


ANTHEMS. 


Let God arise - os 

Light's glittering morn .. 

Lord, before Thy footstool bending ... ian 
Lord Christ! when Thou hadst overcome 
*Lord, Thy arm hath been uplifted .. Spo 

Lo! the winter is past ... *B. Farebrother and H. Gadsby, ea. 
*Lo! the winter is past ... ~ ..  B. Luard-Selby 

Magnify His Name G. C. Martin 

Morn’s roseate hues __.. G. W. Chadwick 
*Most glorious Lord of Life . John E. West 
*My beloved is mine _R. Walker Robson 

My beloved spake... H. Purcell 

My heart is fixed, re) God , Ae: Cruickshank 

My heart was glad - ® A. Carnall 

Not unto us, O Lord 
*Not unto us, O Lord 

Not unto us, O Lord one o John E. West 
*Now dawning glows the day of “day s. David Stanley Smith 
*® Now Christ is risen os Ge Allen and John E. West, ea. 
*Now late on the Sabbath Day . ‘ S. Coleridge- Taylor 
*Now on the first day of the week Lahee 
O clap your hands M. Greene 
*O clap your hands ‘ J. Stainer 
O clap your hands (s.s.a. ) E. H. Thorne 
O clap your hands on T. T, Trimnell 
*O come, let us sing on ‘ M. B. Foster 
*O death, where is thy sting ? ? “A. Herbert Brewer 
*O death, where is thy sting ? Alfred Hollins 
*O give thanks on J. Goss 

O give thanks eee 

O give thanks to the Lord H. J. King 
*O give thanks unto the Lord ... :: W. Wolstenholme 
O Lord, from Whom all good things 4 ‘do come John E. West 
*O sing unto the Lord _... ‘ .. J. Varley Roberts 
®0 Sons and Daughters, jet us sing . H. A. Chambers 
*0 voice of the Beloved ws . Henry John King 
*On the first day of the week ... on E. M. Lott 
*Open me the gates of righteousness .. Myles B. Foster 
*Open to me the gates... i ian F. Adlam 
*Praise His awful Name.. ai Spohr 

Praise Jehovah _... 

Praise the Lord, ye serv ants 
*Rejoice in the Lord 

Rejoice in the Lord 

Rejoice, O ye people 
*Sing praises unto the Lord 
*Sing praises unto the Lord Ch. Gounod 

Sing to the Lord ... Mendelssohn 
®*Sing ye to the Lord E. C. Bairstow and C. “Harford Lloyd, ea. 
*Ten thousand times ten thousand... Vine Hall 
Ten thousand times tent ousand . Ferris Tozer 

Thanks be to God “ J. W. Gritton and Oliver King, ea 
*The Day of Resurrection E. Vine Hall 
*The end of the Sabbath ... A. Carnall 
*The first day of the week B. Steane 
*The Lord hath brought us E. H. Thorne 
*The Lord hath done agen ome H. Smart 
*The Lord is King... a J. Pittman 
*The Lord is King .. -«» TT. T. Trimnell 
*The Lord is my strength S. Coleridge-Taylor 
*The Lord is my strength W. H. Monk and V. Novello, ea. 
*The Lord is my reel - ‘ H. Smart 
*The Lord is risen o M. Garrett 
*The Lord is risen again.. B. Ge ed Scio 
*The Lord liveth m A. W. Marchant 
*The Lord omnipotent reigneth Thomas Adams 

The promise which was made.. Ed. C. Bairstow 
*The strain upraise A. Sullivan 
*The strife is o'er, the battle done B. Luard-Selby 

The strife is o ‘er, the battle done G. Rathbone 
*The strife is o'er ... " B. Steane 
*They have taken away my Lord J. Stainer 
*Thisisthe day S. C. Cooke, Basil Harwood, ‘&). H. Maunder, ea. 
*This is the day H. Lemare and E. V. Hall, ea. 

This is the day at. A. Macfarren and *J. Sowell, ea. 

This is the day A. W. Marchant 

This isthe day ... one *j. H. Maunder and J. Turle. ea. 

"Tis the spring of souls to-day (Cantata) ... E. H. Lemare ts. 6d. 
*Unto the Paschal Victim bring... John E. West 
*Upon the first day of the week.. «. Myles B. Foster 

When Christ, who is our life, shall appear... J. V. Roberts 

When my soul fainted within me ~ J. F. Bridge 
*When the Sabbath was past M. B. Foster 
*Who is like unto Thee ?... A. Sullivan 
*Who shall roll us away the stone? G. W. Torrance 
*Why rage fiercely the heathen ? = Mendelssohn 
*Why seek ye the living ? A. Hollins and A. Alexander, ea. 

Why seek ye the living ? set aad . M. B. Foster 
*Why seek ye the living ? - E. J. Hopkins 

Why seek ye the living ? F. Peel 

Worthy the Lamb— Hallelujah ’ ‘se Crotch 
*Worthy is the Lamb ont wae J. F. Barnett 
*Worthy is the Lamb - nes Handel 

Worthy is the Lamb E. H. Thorne 


M. Greene 
John E. West 
Spoh 


“ H. Gadsby 
» . t. A. Walmisley 


S. S. Wesley 


= Mendelssohn 

. B. Steane 
J. "B. Calkin and G. J. Elvey, ea. 
G. C. Martin 

Mendelssohn 

w. A. C. Cruickshank 





Anthems marked thus * to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, t4d., 2d., and 3d. each. 
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NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


A. HERBERT BREWER— 


When all the world is young. - 


In D (Compass, D to 


On Wings of Delight. 


In C (Compass, A to C), E flat, and F. 


Price 2s. each. 
BROMLEY DERRY— 


The Raiders. 


(A Song of the Norsemen.) 


In G (Compass, D to E flat). 


Price 2s. 
LAXTON EYRE— 
Life’s Highway. 


In E flat (Compass, B flat to F). 


Price 2s, 
ERNEST FARRAR— 
Brittany. 


In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. 


Price Is, 6d. 
EDWARD GERMAN— 
Charming Chloe. 


In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F, 


It was a Lover and his Lass. 


In G (Compass, D to E) and B flat. 


Price 2s. each. 


J. St. A. JOHNSON— 
Sandy the Piper. 
In E (Compass, C sharp to F sharp) 


The Fiddler. 


In A minor (Compass, C to F 
Price 2s. each. 


W. MCNAUGHT— 


The Piper. 


In D (Compass, D to D) E flat, and Ff, 
Price 2s. 


REGINALD STEGGALL— 


Lullaby. 


In E (Compass, C sharp to F sharp\ 
Price 2s, 


LEONARD J. WALKER— 
My Life is like a Garden. 


In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D, 


There's a pathway thro’ the heather, 


In D fiat (Compass, D flat to F), E flat, and F, 
Price 2s, each, 


LonDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 





Just PuBLIsHED. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Price Five SHILcincs gach Set. 


(Ser 11). 

One golden thread, 

The spirit of the Spring. 

What part of dread eternity. 

The blackbird. 

The faithful lover. 

If I might ride on puissant wing. 

Why art thou slow, 

She is my love beyond all thought. 
(SET 12), 

When the dew is falling. 

To Blossoms. 

Rosaline. 

When the sun’s great orb, 

Dream pedlary. 

O World, O Life, O Time. 

7. The sound of hidden music, 
The Series is now completed by the publication of the above Sets. 


Lonvox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


COMPOSITIONS 
JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Por-PourrI. A Cycle of Fragments or Verses by 
Isobel Scott Bremner 





SONGS. 


Love OvuTwWITTEep, Phantasy Duet for Voice and 
Pianoforte ... oe os an _ “ 
MARCH MORNING. For High or Low Voice each 
Two Sones: ‘‘ Absence” and ‘‘Serenade.” For 
High, Medium, or Low Voice ... each 





PART-SONGS. 
FAIR, SWEET, CRUEL. (S.A.T.B.) ... 
HUNTING SONG. (S.A.T.B.) ‘ 
Sweet KaTE, (S.A.T.B.) 
THREE SLEEPS, (S.A.T.B.) ... ait 
WHEN LAURA SMILES, (S.A.T.B.)... 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 


“SUN OF MY SOUL.” 
“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 
“ DIVINE LOVE." 
“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 
* LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 
“ THE NAZARENE." 
“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 
“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brooxes) 
In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
THE JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
15, Cannon PassaGe, BIRMINGHAM, 
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MUSI 
AND YOUTH 


THE NEW MUSIC PAPER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





1G§ 






)to F sharp 





ass, C to Fi, 







‘flat, and F, 


MUSIC AND YOUTH is being ordered by the most progressive teachers in 
the country. It stimulates young people to “ observe with their ears,” 
encourages them to find out things for themselves, and develops Musical 






Lo F sharp), 







Appreciation side by side with technique. 






MUSIC AND YOUTH reveals the meaning of Music to young people in their 






C, and D, 
eather own language, tells them how it is constructed, describes the methods of 
lat, and F its composers, shows how it should be performed, and explains the many 






little things you understand so well but find so hard to describe. 





MUSIC AND YOUTH contains several pages of music by Dr. Walter | 
Carroll, practical articles by Stewart Macpherson, Geoffrey Shaw, and 






other leading authorities, musical puzzles, competitions, stories, and 











MS. 
pictures, &c., &c. 
by s. 4 
ca: MUSIC AND YOUTH will lift your work out of the common rut and 
transform it in a way you hardly imagined possible. 
nd 
h 20 
or 
h 20 
g POST TO-DAY. 
4a. 
a To EVANS BROS., Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
; W.C. 7. 
_ Write Your Please send me by return post :— 
ms. tr. "4 (A) The March issue of “Music and Youth.” I enclose 8d. 






” 


(B) January, February, and March issues of “ Music and Youth. 
I enclose 2s. 


Name Here (PLEASE STRIKE OUT ISSUE NOT DESIRED.) 











Bi, Tires Cr BN isc eisicencicercsntisicenscictcsnnienessacicinanatiistcitstanaiisatisniesatenteetiaitanatiatn 


DI csi ssconivcinssssanineesssnnstacateinesnssvsnbinstisdntutick -etiiaidinnasiimenanbiiiiecindbiaieeinnnienin nna 












Your newsagent can su ae Music and Youth , regularly. Published on first of each month, rice 6d. 
5 PP!) $ ) P 
M.7. March, ‘21. 
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THE PERFECT “E” STRING AT LAST. 












































Se: CRAFTSMAN says: “ Violinists everywhere will welcome the ney 
THE “ CATHEDRAL“ ‘Cathedral’ Steel E fitted with Bridge and Peg protector. This is quite, 2% 
STEEL E* STRING | new thing in strings—a remarkable invention which is the outcome of prolonge; F 
ADJUSTER. experiments and research by our scientific departments. 2. I 
pan Hn Gn Seeing “You know that a disadv antage of the steel E was its tendency to damage the 3 
E Strings a demand has | bridge. This is obviated in the ‘Cathedral’ E by providing an ingenious sliding + 
Sooo eithroreheract | bridge protector which may be moved up or down the string at will. Ordinan 
steel E is not capable of steel E's also cut into the peg, but by covering one end of the ‘Cathedral’ with 
Grins nn pea. silk of special texture and great strength we can now guarantee complet 
now use Steel E Strings | protection for the peg. 
with the adjuster, includ- : . : : . 
ing the famous Jascna “These two new ideas in string manufacture do not affect the vibration or the 
liswerz, The Ca?ied-s/ | tonal quality of the string in any way. Ask your Music Dealer for this uniqu 
little jattachment, highly | string. It is the perfect E at last—perfect in design, finish, and tone 
nickel - plated d_ buil . I ai H - , : . el ins ” 
to wive catiefaction: ic sa | Cat. No, 100}. Retail price, 7d. only. Sample sent out on receipt of 7d. in stamps. 
small and neat, and does rr —~, an i) 
not in any way interfere ( A | | | | DRAI S I RI N( S 
with the vibrations or =— 
tonal. qualities of the , = ; 
Violin. Each adjuster is ~ ; ry. sry, Ty ™~ 
packed with detailed S | M MI I S I R] N GS 
instructions for fitting. ee 4 4 4 - 
Fixep Reta Price, aii _ ‘ee ‘ ahaa e , - 
2s. 6d. BETTER FOR THE INSTRUMENT AND THE PLAYER TOO, 





Sold by Music Dealers everywhere. In case of difficulty send SONG 
“us your order. We will forward the strings post free. Dedi 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS LTD, 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


Telephone: North 2594. Teleerame : " Cello. Finspark, tendon.” 
H E S w® 
REGP: 


ORGAN BLOWER 










THE QUIET EFFICIENCY OF THE “DISCUS ”— ™ 
“IN 
Blower is largely responsible for its widespread adoption in Cathedrals and 
Churches at home and abroad. Nearly one thousand are now in use. Apart from wus 
its quietness of working the “Discus” is a very attractive financial proposition. 
It saves the wages of a blower, and gives the organist the opportunity for rehearsal an 


at all times. Any organ, large or small, can be fitted with the “ Discus,” and 
the motive power may be either electric motor, gas, or oil engine. Constructed 
of metal throughout, well designed and of the best workmanship. Its reliability 
and efficiency are guaranteed. 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC. 











MADE BY 


WATKINS avo WATSON 


ORGAN BLOWING SPECIALISTS FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 






Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for Organ blowing. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE. 
WRITE TO 


17, WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 


Telegrams; “ Hypissiow, Istinc, Lonpon." Telephone : NortH 2039. 
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Just PuBLisHED. 






FOUR OLD FRENCH 


HARPSICHORD PIECES 


Vaudeville 4 danser, 1712 
Petit air tendre 

La Bourrée de Vincent 
Tambourin Chinois ... 


( Auteur inconnu) 
L. J. Saint-Amans 

J. P. Rameau 
. BE. G. Chedeville 


fers 





ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 





Price THREE SHILLINGS. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pup isHEepD. 


BROTHERHOOD 


SONG, WITH CHORUS, FOR A MASONIC GATHERING. 









Dedicated to the M.W. The Pro-Grand Master of Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons of England, 


LORD AMPTHILL. 


Worps By 


FREDERICK KEELING SCOTT. 





Music By 


LAWRANCE TAYLOR. 


Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 





“FOR LOVE AND YOU" A. Unsworth 2s. net. 
This latest effort of Mr. Unsworth is assured of success. 
“IN EXILE" J. W. Wood. - 2s. net. 
A new Song of great charm. 


MUSIC MSS. of every description are desired by Mr. StockweEtL 
for publication. No charge for advice, and no delay. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29, LupGate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
Songs may be obtained through your Music Store or direct 
from the publisher, post free. 


Just PuBLISHED. 


THE ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 


JAMES LYON, Mus. D. (Oxon.) 


CHAPTERS: I. Introductory; II. Primary Triads, Major ct 
Minor; III. The Secondary Triads; IV. General Information 
V. The Inversions of the Diatonic Triads; VI. Sequences; VII. The 
Dominant Seventh; VIII. Cadences; IX. Modulation Part 1; 
X. Chromatic Triads: XI. Unessential Notes; XII. Suspensions; 
XIII. Secondary Chords of the Seventh; XIV. The Dominant Ninth ; 
XV. e Dominant Eleventh; XVI. The Dominant Thirteenth ; 
XVII. d I Discords; XVIII. The Augmented 
Sixth ; x Chromatically Altered Chords; XX. Modulation, Part 2; 
XXI. Pedals: XXII. General Hints. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 





BANKS & SON, Music PuBLIsHERS, YORK. 








Just PUBLISHED. 










NURSERY SONGS 


FROM THE i 
t 








APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 






ARRANGED WITH 
. 














PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 











BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 







ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE 









BY 


ESTHER B. MACKINNON 








Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 








London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 












FOLK -SONGS 
ENGLISH ORIGIN 


COLLECTED IN 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


CECIL J. SHARP 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
FIRST SERIES. 
















THE : 



















WITII 







Price Seven Shillings. 













London: NovELLo AND Company, Limited. 
























Just PUBLISHED. 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 


_ VOL. I. 







Development of the Rhythmic and Metric Sense 
of the Instinct for Harmonious and Balanced Move- 
ments, and of good Motor Habits. 







BY 


EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE. 








Price Six Shillings. 








Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. 91.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


SYSTEM 


MUSICAL NOTATION 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


wiTH PREFACE sy 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION, 

As musical compositions get more complicated, elaborate, and difficult of execution, it is increasingly incumbent 
upon the composer to present his meaning in a manner that will help the performer to grasp that meaning with 
as little trouble as possible. 

The object of this book is to point out to composers, arrangers, and editors, the difficulties they often unwittingly 
place in the path of executants, and to suggest various means of obviating those difficulties. 


Price - - Three Shillings. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


NEW WORKS BY JOSEPH JONGEN 
AQUARELLES 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


OP. 359. 
LEGENDE NAIVE. 2. VALSE LIBRE. 


Price, each 3s. net cash. 








Unlike many compositions for the violin, which too often are good violin music without 
possessing any intrinsic musical value, these two works, which are duets for the two instruments rather 
than accompanied pieces, are first and foremost excellent music. ‘That they are splendidly written for 
both the violin and the piano is but a secondary consideration, but one which with a master like 
Joseph Jongen may be taken for granted. 

The ~ Légende naive” is full of that fresh, clean poetry implied by its title, while the 
" Valse libre” has a piquant grace and a vivacity that render it brilliant and attractive without any 
superficial display. The contrast between the two pieces is so complete as to make them a most 
satisfactory group for any recital programme. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 








London: Printed by Novetto ano Company, Limited, at at - Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, w.t 1. 
Tuesday, March 1, 1g2r, 
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